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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
1917 


THE MINOR FRIARS IN CHINA 
By A. C. MOULE 


J. EXTRACTS FROM ‘THE CHRONICLE OF THE RIGHT 
REVEREND JOHN SURNAMED OF THE MARIGNOLLI 
or FLORENCE BisHOP or BISIGNANO. 


МЕ only complete manuscript of this Chronicle of the 

Bohemians which is known to exist is a folio paper 
volume written partly in the fourteenth and partly in the 
early fifteenth century. My efforts to see the MS. itself 
have so far been unsuccessful, and the following extracts 
are translated from the text printed by Gelasius Dobner 
in his Monumenta Historica Boemaw nusquam antehac 
edita, etc., 6 tom. 4to, Prags, 1764-85. The Chronicle 
is in tom. ii, 1768, pp. 79-282. It is entitled Chronicon: 
Reverendissimi Joannis dicti de Marignolis de Florentia 
Ordinis Minorum Bysinianensis Episcopi . . . , amd 
begins: Incipit Processus in Cronicum Boemorum, 
ending, on p. 282, Ht sic est fimis hujus Cronice 
Boemorum. The MS., it should be said, was formerly in 
thelibrary of the Church S. Crucis majoris at Prag, and is 
now in the University Library in that city. The same 
Library possesses a volume (I.C. 24), of about the same 


date, of extracts from various works, one of which has the 
JRAS. 1917. X 
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following rubric (on fol. 202 r°) : Sic continentur excerpta 
pauciscula Cronice Boemorum quam de mandato domini 
Caroli quarti Romanorum Imperatoris collegit frater 
Iohannes dictus Marignolis de fflorencia ordinis minorum 


-Bysinianensis Ecclesie Episcopus Et qui anno domini 


їш°ссс° xxxviii" a domino papa benedicto xii? fuit legatus 
cum alijs sibi adiunctis ad Caan summum Imperatorem 
omnium Tartarorum unde de Capitulo cuius Rubrica est 
de paradiso hee notabile est excerptum. Through the 
kindness of the Librarian and Secretary of University 
College, London, I have been able to examine this MS.; but 
the excerpts, which occupy less than two pages, contain 
nothing to our purpose. ‘There is also an imperfect MS. in 
the Library of St. Mark's at Venice, Class X, Codd. Latt. 
cLxxxviii, fols. 243-263. The Chronicle was probably 
composed by John, at Prag, in 1354 or 1355. It was first 
printed, as has been said, by Dobner in 1768, and again in 
Fontes Rerum Bohemicarwm, tom. iii, fasc. 4-6, published 
at Prag by the Nadání Palackého in 1882. ‘The parts 
relating to John’s own travels in the Hast were translated 
into German by J. ©. Meinert in Abhandlungen der 
königlichen Böhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
Band vii, Prag, 1820, and into English by Colonel Yule in 
Cathay and the Way thither, 1866, vol. ii (new ed., vol. iii, 
1914, pp. 209-269). 

After a few pages on the early history of the world the 
author abruptly introduces the story of his own travels:— 

“For, briefly to introduce some of the things we have 
seen, we, brother John of Florence of the Order of the 
Minors, unworthy Bishop of Bisignano, in the year of the 
Lord one thousand three hundred and thirty-four was sent 
with others by holy Pope Benedict the twelfth with 
Apostolic letters and gifts as nuncio and legate to the Khan, 
the chief ruler of all the Tartars, who has dominion as it 


1 5 ibli 
mice а more complete bibliography see Cathay, new ed., vol. iii, 
р: 208, where, however, the Fontes Rerum Bohemicarwm is not mentioned. 


' 
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were over half the oriental world lios уе: аа 
quantity of cities, lands, tongues, riches, afd rule of in 
à manner infinite peoples, exceed all telling. We left 
Avignon in the month of December, we reached Naples at 
the beginning of Lent, and there until Easter, which was 
at the end of March,! we waited for the Genoese ship to 
come with the messengers of the Tartars whom the Khan 
had sent from the very great city of Khanbalig to the 
Pope to arrange for the sending of ambassadors, and to 
open the road, and to make a treaty with the Christians, 
because he greatly honours and loves our faith. The chief 
princes also of his whole Empire, more than thirty 
thousand, who are called Alani, and govern the whole 
Empire of the East, are Christians in fact or in name and 
call themselves slaves of the Pope, ready to die for the 
Franks, for so they call us not from Francia but from 
Franquia? The first Apostle of these people was brother 
John surnamed from Monte Corvino, who, at first a soldier, 
judge, and teacher of the Emperor Frederick, after seventy- 
two years became a most wise and learned Minor Friar? 
1 Easter fell, I believe, on 28 March in the year 1339. It was certainly 


in 1338, not 1334, as he himself is made to say, that John left Avignon. 
See below, p. 15, and above. 

? Yule translated **not indeed from France, but from Frank-land ". 
Franquia does поб occur, I believe, in Dw Cange or the other glossaries 
of medieval Latin ; and Frank-land is not to be found in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. From the analogies in Du Cange it would seem 
likely that Francia and Franquia were exactly Synonymous (Franquesia 
= Franchesia; Franquitas = J'rancitas) ; and it appears that Francia 
would be more likely to mean ** Europe" than ““Егапсе” (regna 
Christianorum, id. est, Franciam peterem, cited in Du Cange, col. 679). 
Francland (cf. Du Cange, cols. 672, 684), though defined as terra 
Francorum, seems to mean a free-holder or free-hold land. In 
Raynouard's Lexique Roman the forms Hranquetat, Franquesa, F'ranquir, 
all have reference to freedom and not to the Franks. It seems to me to 
be possible that John meant to say “ They call us Franks not because we 
come from Francia (Europe) but because of our freedom (franquia)”. 
But this is not the only sentence in which neither his thought nor his 
language is perfectly clear. 

2 Frederick is almost certainly a mistaken interpolation. -The Emperor 
Frederick died in 1250, when John of Monte Corvino was a little boy of 
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On the Kalends of May, however, we arrived ai 
Constantinople by sea, and we were in Pera until the feast 
of St. John Baptist, not idly, for we had a mighty 
controversy with the Patriarch of the Greeks and their 
whole Council in the palace of St. Sophia, where God 
worked a new miracle in us, giving us a mouth and 
wisdom which they were not able to resist, and they 
were compelled to confess that they were necessarily 
schismaties, offering no cloak for their condemnation 
except the intolerable arrogance of the Roman Bishops. 
Thence we sailed over the Moorish Sea [the Black Sea] 
and in eight days reached Сайа [the Crimea], where are 
Christians of many sects. Thence we came to the first 
Emperor of the Tartars, Usbeg, and presented the letters, 
robes, a war-horse, cytiac, and the Pope's gifts; and 
after the winter, well fed, clothed, and with magnificent 
presents, and with his [i.c. Usbeg's?] horses and expenses, 
arrived at Armalec? of the Middle Empire, where we built 
a Church, bought a burial ground, made fonts, sang 
masses, baptized many persons, preaching freely and 
publicly, notwithstanding that the year before a Bishop 
and six other minor friars, sparkling with miracles, had 
suffered solemn martyrdom in the same place for Christ ; 
and their names were: Brother Richard the Bishop, 
a Burgundian by nation, Brother Francis of Alexandria, 


three or four years old; but John was actually employed in the service 
of an Emperor (Michael Palologus), and we cannot help suspecting 
that the fact that we first hear of him as a Minor Friar and in the 
Emperor's service in the year 1272 has something to do with the obscure 
words “© post LXXII. annos", which Yule boldly rendered **seventy-two 
years previously". The Venice MS. reads: pls lxxii annos. Cf. Cathay, 
vol. iii, р. 211. For John of Monte Corvino ef. Cathay, vol. ii (new ed., 
vol. iii), passim; and JRAS., July, 1914, pp. 533-99, etc. | 

1 Cytiacam is not їп Du Cange, but is supposed to represent the Greek 
0605 (also called in Latin Sabaium), a drink made of fruits, presumably 
fermented. 

* Almalig, the capital of Dure Temur of the house of Chagatai. "This 


Middle Empire of Central Asia is not to be confused with the Middle 
Kingdom. 
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Brother Paseal a Spaniard, who was a prophet and saw | 
heaven opened and foretold martyrdom for himself and 
his companions, and that the Tartars of Sarai must be 
destroyed by a flood, that Armalee would perish on 
account of their martyrdom, that the Emperor would be 
killed on the third day after their martyrdom, and many 
other glorious things; Brother Laurence of Ancona, 
Brother Peter, an Indian Brother their interpreter, and 
Gilottus a merchant. In the third year after our 
q departure from the court, about the border, as we retired 
from Armalee we reached Cyollos Kagon, that is to say, 
the sandhills which the winds make, beyond which no one 
| before the Tartars thought the earth habitable, nor used it 
to be thought that there was any earth beyond. ‘The 
Tartars, however, by the will of God, crossed with 
wonderful industry, and were in a vast plain where it is 
called by the philosophers the Torrid Zone and impossible 
to cross, which, nevertheless, the Tartars have crossed, and 
I too twice; about which in the Psalm of David: He 
maketh the wilderness, etc. And having passed over this 
we came to Khanbalig, where is the chief Seat of the 
Empire of the East, concerning the incredible greatness of 
which, and the people, and the array of soldiers, let silence 
be kept. But the great Khan, when he saw the war-horses, 
and the Pope's presents and his letter with its seals, and 
King Roberts too, with the gold, and us, rejoiced with 
great joy, thinking all very good, indeed the best, and 
x treated us with the highest honour. When, however, we 
entered into the presence of the Khan dwelling in the 
glorious palace, I was in full vestments with a most 
| beautiful cross which went before me, with candles and 
incense, singing Л believe in one God ; and when the chant 
was ended, I gave a full benediction, which he received with 
humility. And so we were sent to an Imperial apartment, 


1 We owe to De Mailla and Gaubil, and more recently to E. Н. Parker 
| and P. Pelliot, references to Chinese books which give us the date of the 
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which had been prepared for us in honourable fashion, 
two princes being assigned to us who ministered to us 
most liberally in all our needs, in food and drink, and 
down to paper for lanterns, waiters and servants from the 
court being deputed ; and so they served us continually 
with infinite respect for about four years, providing costly 
clothing for us and our attendants. And if I were to 
count up all aright, he spent more than the value of four 
thousand marks for us. We were thirty-two persons. 
There were, moreover, many glorious disputations made 
with the Jews and other sects; but a great harvest of 
souls has also been made in that Empire. The Minor 
friars have also in Khanbalig a Cathedral Church 
immediately adjoining the Palace, and a proper residence 


for the Archbishop, and several other Churches in the ` 


city, and bells, and they all live of the Emperor's table in 
the most honourable style. Seeing, however, that in no 
way was I willing to remain, the Emperor allowed me to 
return to the Pope, with expenses from him for three years 
and presents; and [requested] that I or another regular 
Cardinal with full powers should be sent quickly, and he 


audience of Marignolli and his party. In the Yuan Shih, c. xl, fol. бт, 
мегеа as ше. E OA -.. Ao oe & 
BR-L-REGHBAROYS HBS 
LN Éj- “The second year . . . the seventh month (August, 
1842). .. This month the kingdom of Fu-lang (the Franks) presented 
a remarkable horse. The length was eleven feet three inches, the 
height six feet four inches ; the body was entirely black, the two hind 
hoofs both white” (cf. Уйат shih lei pien, c. x, fol. 16). A painting 
of the horse was long preserved at Peking. Monsieur H. Cordier, n 
the new edition of Yule's Cathay, vol. iii, p. 214, says, referring to 
a recent article in the Ttoung-pao (see р. 26), ** Professor Pelliot has 
a good many documents drawn from Chinese sources about this creat 
horse, and he can trace the picture in the Imperial Palace up i the 
beginning of thenineteenth century"; and again, **From Chinese sources 
Pelliot has come to the conclusion that Marignolli's audience took place 
on the 19th August, 1342.” Ina letter of the 23 April, 1913, Professor 


Pelliot told me that the authority for the date was the £ Ж 4 
^nl iS 


Kuei-chai-chi, a book which no English library seems yet to possess. 
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should be a Bishop, for all the orientals, whether they are 
Christians or not, hold that office in the highest reverence, 
and he should be of the order of the Minors, because those 
are the only Priests which they know, and they think the 
Pope is always such, as was that Pope Jerome! who sent 
them the legate whom the Tartars and Alani revere as 
a Saint, brother John of Monte Corvino of the order of 
L the Minors, of whom above. We were moreover in 
Khanbalig about three years. Thence we directed our 
way through Manzi with a magnificent provision for our 
expenses from the Emperor, and about two hundred 
horses; and we saw the glory of the world in such a 
multitude of cities, lands, hamlets, and things as no tongue . 
| can sufficiently express. And from the feast of St. Stephen 
to Palm Sunday we crossed the Indian sea to the most 
| noble city of India, by name Columbum, where the pepper 
| 
| 


of the whole world is produced. ... Nor does it grow 
wild, but in gardens; nor are the Saracens the masters, 
but the Christians of St. Thomas. ... Thence [from the 


island of Saba] we passed over the sea to Ceylon, a 


glorious mountain which is opposite to Paradise. . . . 


“The History of the Mountain of Ceylon. 
* And first it must be seen how we got there and 
in what manner, secondly concerning the state of it. For 
first of all, when we were dismissed by the chief Emperor, 
the Khan, with very great gifts and provision for expenses, 
and tried to pass through India, the other road by land 
being closed on aecoünt of wars, and the passage was 
by no means open, it was ordered by the Khan that we 
should come through Manzi} which once used to be called 
Greatest India. Manzi, moreover, has cities and people 
without number; and the things are incredible to us, if 
I had not seen a wealth of all things; of fruits which the 
Latin land never bears, and thirty thousand of the gr eatest 
| cities, поб counting infinite hamlets and towns. And 
| 1 Nicholas IV, Girolamo Musci, Bishop of Palestrina. 


cg шш 
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among them is a most famous city, by name Campsay,! 
more wonderful, more beautiful, more wealthy, and 

1 kt Dit Hang-chou, still apparently in 1347 called by foreigners 
"x fiip Ching-shih (Campsay, Kinsay, etc.) or the Capital, as it had 
been in fact from А.р. 1138 to 1276. In saying this we assume that the 
identification of Kinsay with the Chinese Ching-shih is correct, but it 
does not seem to be quite certain that this is the case. Yule supposed 
that the question was practically setiled by the fact that “іп the 
Chinese Atlas, dating from 1595, which the traveller Carletti presented 
to the Magliabecchian Library, that city [Hang-chou] appears to be still 
marked with this name [Ching-shih], transcribed by Carletti as Caznse " 


(Marco Polo, 1903, ii, p. 193). Without knowing what the Atlas in 
л 


3A fif (Ching-shih). 
it is difficult to express an opinion on this; but we may remark that in 


question is or whether the characters are really 


the well-known Chinese Atlas, the Wg Шш f] Awang-y-t*u, of rather 
earlier date (1561), the name is At JI Hang-chou. Now the sound of 
the characters ýt Dui (Hang chou) in the local, speech, which is said 
to date from the days when Hang-chou was the Sung capital 
(cb. E ЯД XE Ohihsiuleikao in yu W ARA Hsi-hu-chih, 
c. xlviii, fol. 3 уо), is ‘Ang-ts¢, which would be very nearly represented 
by Camse. The official use of ж ОШ Ching-shih to denote the capital 
of the empire is perhaps more characteristic of the T'ang than of the 
later dynasties, but the term was in common use (in books) in the 
thirteenth century. If we take two books written, probably at Hang- 
chou, in that century, the Жр 3k fü ДЖ T'u-ch'éng-chi-shéng of 1935 
and the ЖЕ YE Sk Méng-liang-lu of 1974, we shall find Ching-shih 
frequently in the seventeen leaves of the former and occasionally in the 
three volumes of the latter, and always meaning the true ‘capital 
YER XE Pien-liang (often in the latter called YE ДХ Pien-ching), and 
not Hang-chou. In the Preface of the T'u-ch*éng-chi-shéng the author 
jn an 1® X “The Emperor settled at Hang, and the scenery of 
Hang is ten times more beautiful than that of Ching-shih ”. Elsewhere 
in this book Hang-chou is called f; am Hsing-tu or Ж Jj; Tu-ch‘én 
but in the Méng-liang-lu it is constantly called Ar H iii i 
a Jt : 5 AUC anea Np Hang (с. xiii, fol. 1: 
LI Ж К в Tr 385), ju Pk Hangch‘éng (c. xii, fol. 1 rv: 
7 5 d. A i) or Tu JI] Hang-chou (c. xii, fol. 15 ro: 
E Be an 
2 Е ua = & xE v fep ЕП ЙД), and more rarely 
HET MOS v official name from 15 December, 1129, until 1278, 
a з i 8 Ж WT 15); whilst the nativesare dp Л Hang jàn 
с. vii, fol. Это: A 5 "B 
EL NH Oh PY gg 2). теи pe ж у 


Chiien-tao Lin-an с, с. д.р. 117 і 
pu ex ECT 10, though it has less opportunity for 
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greater with a greater population, and more riches and 


delights, buildings—and especially temples of idols, where 


from the {т {E Wr Hsing-tsai-so (i.e. Hang-chou, the Emperor's 
temporary or provincial lodge) to Т Fe Tung Ching and ТЩ x 
Hsi Ching, the Eastern and Western Capitals. This official title 
(fy О ) appears in the Méng-liang-lu (c. vii, fol. 1 v9: Ж Ait By 
fr TE Jf) and of course in the де m Sung Shih, c. Ixxxv, fol. 5 vo. 
The title Ching-shih is not applied to Hang-chou in the Geographical 
sections of the Suny Shih, l.c., Уйап Shih, c. lxii, fol. 1, or Afing Shih, 
c. xliv, fol. 9: пог, as far as I have observed, in the historical portions 
of the Surg Shih, where Lin-an or Hsing-tsai is used, or of the 
Yüan Shih, where Pien-liang is frequently referred to as ial T Nan 
Ching, its title under the Chin dynasty. Тһе conclusion suggested 
above, that Hang or Hang-chou has been the popular colloquial name of 
the place from the Sui dynasty (cf. Chiu Zang Shu, с. xl, fol. 7 ve) down 
to the present day, and certainly was so during the years in question of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, is confirmed by a rather hurried 
survey of a score of small books of the Sung and Yiian dynasties about 
Hang-chou which are preserved in the ney Tk E ük E Xs Wu-lin 
chang ku ts‘ung pien. Among these the only exceptions seem to be in the 
Ж TR AME ml Ku Hang tsa chi, the ү fu AE zu ae HE Ku Hang 
tsa chi shih chi, and the F ДЕ stp HYF Chtien-t‘ang i shih, all of the 
Yüan dynasty. These, while using Hang, Hang-chou, Hang jén, and 
‘Lin-an, contain also such phrases as JA 3X Ee ii} ** The capital city 
was shaken” (Tsa chi, fol. 1; in the story of an earthquake in the 
R H Ten-amu hills near Hang-chou) or the ambiguous = [ef fS 


ДЬ 
2# El “ The capital made up the following saying” (Tsa chi shih 
chi, fol. 17 x°) ; while the Ch‘ien-t‘angi shih calls the place 75, Ching two 


a 


or three times, 4 fifi Ching-shih perhaps six times, and ji Jjy Ching 
ch‘éng frequently. The question is whether the Western name is поб 
at least as likely to be a transcription of Hang-chou as of Ching-shih. 
The principal forms of the Western names are, as far as I can gather, 
these :—Chesai, Quinsai, Quiensay, Chisai in Marco Polo; Cansay, 
Cansaia, Cansana, Chansay, Campsay, Chansana, Ahamsane, Cansave, 
Guinzai, Casaie, Casay in Odoric; Cassai in Pegolotti and the Portulano 
Mediceo; Cassay in the Livre du Grant Caan; Campsay in Marignolli ; 
Khing-sai in Rashid ed-Din ; Khin-zai or Khan-zai in Wassaf ; Khin-za 
in Abulfeda; and Khan-sa in Abulfeda and Ibn Batuta. Monsieur E. 
Blochet, to whose kindness I owe some of these forms, tells me that the 
aspirate in Khing or Khan is no objection to their standing for an 
unaspirated word like 5 ching in Chinese, although it is true that 
Rashid always writes Namking for the Chinese T Ж Nan-ching; 
and also that the aspirated forms are supposed to be older than the 
unaspirated, though none of them can apparently be traced further 
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are а thousand and two thousand monks living together— н 


than any city which is in the world or perhaps has ever 
been. Where the writers write that there are ten 


¢ thousand noble bridges of stone with carvings and 


statues of armed princes, it is incredible to one who does 
not see, and yet perhaps they tell the truth. There is also 


back than the middle or end of the thirteenth century. ‘That the 
termination sai or sa, which it will be seen is almost invariable. is not 
a good representation of the Northern sound of 1] chou (Marco's giu or 
Odoric’s ти) is obvious, but Hang-chou was one of the places like Zaitun 
and Cinkalan, which was likely to be known to travellers by the name 
given it by Arab and Persian traders, who would approach it not from 
the north but by sea from the south, and would learn its name in the 
pronunciation of its own or of some southern dialect. Thus it is to be 
noticed in support of the traditional view that the sounds of T [ШЇЇ 
Ching-shih at Zaitun might have been precisely King-sai. On the other 
hand, it is clear that when Одогіс calls 18 JH Yang-chou Jamzai 
{у.1. Janzu, Ianzi, Jancus, Jamathay, etc.), he seems to make it at least 
possible that Jr | Hang-chou should have been transcribed as 
Campsay. 

A note may here be added on the date at which Hang chou became 
the temporary capital. From the Sung Shih, ес. xxv-xxix, we learn that 
Kao Tsung first reached Hang chou on 5 March, 1129. He stayed until 
9 May, and was there again from 21 to 28 November. He then went to 
XX JM Yüeh chou (Shao-hsing) till early in January, 1130. After 
wandering about south-eastern Chekiang by sea and land, he returned 
to Yüeh chou on 90 May and stayed there till 29 January, 1132. He 
reached Lin-an (Hang chou) on 2 February, 1132, and stayed there until 
10 November, 1134, when he went to ац PAR P'ing-ehiang (Su chou). 
On 22 February, 1135, he came back to Lin-an, Staying till 28 September, 
1136, ACRI returned to P'ing-chiang. On 1 April, 1137, he reached 
z HE Chien-k ‘ang (Nanking); and on 3 April, 1138, he returned to 
Lin-an, «апа fixed his capital there.” Chapter xxix ends with the words 
Жж ЖЕ MD F $c “From this year the capi ras fixed : 

х : К pital was fixed at 
Vg омо 8а, E Ixxxv, fol. 5v*, makes Kao Tsung reach 
1 dub 1 ту eighth month (Sept.—Oct.), 1129. The account 
in the Chiien-t ang i shih, c. i, fols. Зуо-4уо, differs from the above iu 
some details only. The Ch‘ien-tao Lin-an chih, c. i, fol. 1r°, refers the 
cee Teen the capital aay Lin-an to the third month (April-May), 
То RI BAR E р ae Д r°, says that the name was changed to 

i У , Whereas the Sung Shih, c. xxv, fol. Ту? 
gives the date as 1 August. Ч : 


The Venice MS. reads Manci or Ma 


nzi where D. В А 
cf. Cathay, ete., vol. iii, p. 216. зеге Dobner prints Mauzi : 
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Zaitun, a wonderful harbour of the sea, a city incredible 
to us, where the Minor friars have three very beautiful 
Churches, most excellent and wealthy, a bath, and a 
warehouse, the depository for all the merchants? They 
have also some very beautiful bells of the best quality, 
two of which I caused to be made with great ceremony, 
of which the one, namely the larger, we ordered to be called 
Johannina and the other Antonina, and placed in the 
midst of the Saracens. And we departed from Zaitun on 
the feast of St. Stephen, and on Wednesday of the Greater 
Week we arrived at Columbum. Next, wishing to sail to 
St. Thomas the Apostle and thence to the Holy Land? we 
went on board Junks from Lower India, which is called 
Nimbar, on the vigil of St. George, and were tossed by so 
many storms that sixty times or more we were, so to 
speak, plunged under the water down to the bottom of 
the sea.” + 


II. THE Mission FROM ToGHAN TEMUR AND THE CHIEFS 
OF THE ALANI TO THE POPE. 

Of Marignolli’s journey, which, as we have seen, was 

undertaken in response to a mission from the great Khan, 


1 Though the origin of the Persian name Zaitun or Zayton is not 
certain, there is no doubt that the place is 4 H| Ch‘iian-chou on the 
Fukien coast. For the churches of the Minor Friars there see JRAS., 
July, 1914, pp. 538, 564-7, and Cathay, vol. ii, 1913, p. 183. 

2 With balneum fundatum. compare: Molendinum d balnea, justa 
Fundam mercatorum, quoted by Du Cange s.v. Funda. Dufresne quotes 
several examples of /undatum in the same sense, namely, a fondaco, 
godown, or warehouse. 

? Yule regarded Meinert’s emendation of terram. Sabam for terram 
sanctam as probably right. John reached Ceylon from the island of 
Saba (see p. 7 above). 

3 According to Yule's calculation John left Zaitun on 26 December, 
1346, or, more probably, 1347, and reached Columbum in the Spring of 
1348. The dates would then be: Dominica olivarum (Palm Sunday), 
13 April ; Wednesday in the Greater Week (Holy Week), 16 April; the 
Vigil of St. George, 22 April. For 1347 the corresponding dates would 
be, I believe, 25 March, 28 March, and 22 April. 

Nimbar may be, as Yule suggests, a mistaken transcription of 
Dobner’s for Minibar. The Venice MS. reads more correctly Minubar 
or Mynibar ; cf. Cathay, vol. iii, p. 230. 
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we know very little beyond what he himself tells us. 
Wadding barely notes the arrival of the party at 
Khanbalig in 1342 and their return to A vignon in 1353,! 
but at the same time he gives from the Papal Registers, 
where they are preserved, copies of the letters brought by 
the Tartar envoys and of the Pope’s replies, and we here 
translate the former together with selections from the 
latter and add some notes on the Alani derived from the 
Уйат Shih. The envoys are described as “Andrew 
the Frank with fifteen companions” or as “ Andrew and 
William of Nassium (?) and Thogay an Alan of Cathay ” > 
of whom no independent information seems to have been 
discovered. No one who has seen the Mongol Khans 
decrees, translated by Monsieur Chavannes in the T'owng- 


_ pao for 1904 or 1908, will doubt the genuineness of the 


letters from the Khan and the Chiefs of the Alani to 
the Pope, which are as follows :— 

“Tn the strength of the omnipotent God, the command 
of the Emperor of Emperors. 

“We send our envoy Andrew the Frank with fifteen 
companions to the Pope the lord of the Christians, to. 


1 Annales Minorum, 2nd ed., tom. vii, p. 258: “© Horum [domiciliorum| 
numerum auxerunt, & Fratribus majorem advexerunt opinionem frater 
Joannes de Florentia, & socii, Legati missi a Benedicto ad magnum. 
Chamum Imperatorem, qui a Principibus Orientis honorifice habiti, 
pervenerunt hoc anno [1342] ad civitatem Cambaliensem 2; апа 
tom. viii, p. 87: **Sub hujus anni [1353] finem venit ex Tartaria 
frater Joannes de Florentia, de quo alias egimus, missus a magno 
Chamo, ad Pontificem Romanum datis litteris, obsequio & reverentia 
plenis.” 

2 Cf. Cordier in Yule’s Cathay, vol. iii, р. 179; = * Scribitur littera. 
salvieunductus pro Andrea ct; Guillelmo de Nassio et Thogay Alano de 
Cathayo nuneiis imperatoris ‘larturorum Super certis fidem catholicam 
tangentibus ad sedem apostolicam destinatis et eum litteris sursalibus 
ejusdem sedis remissis. Dat Avenione, xiii kal. julii, anno quarto.* 
Reg. vatie. 62, f. ххх V^ quoted in Lettres inédites de Marino Sanudo 
Vancien in Bib. de U Ecole des Chartes, lvi, 1895, p. 29.” Thogay suggests 
the Chinese form i HE T'a-hai, Which is found as the name of 


a Christian, but nob, I think, of an Alan, in the fourteenth century ; 


ef. Chih-shun Chén-chiang chih, c. xix, fol. 11 уо, 


E 
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Franchia beyond the seven seas where the sun sets, to 
open the way for the frequent sending of envoys by us 
to the Pope and by the Pope to us, and to ask the Pope 
himself to send us his blessing and always to make 
mention of us in his holy prayers, and to accept our 
commendation of our servants the Alani, who are his 
Christian sons; also that they bring to us from the 
setting of the sun horses and other wonderful things. 
Written in Khanbalig in the year of the Rat, the sixth 
month, the third day of the moon.” 1 

“ In the strength of the omnipotent God and in honour 
of the Emperor our lord. 

“We, Futim Juens, Caticen Tungii, Gemboga Evenzi, 
Joannes Juckoy, salute the holy Father our lord the Pope 
with our heads laid on the earth, kissing his feet, seeking 
his benediction and grace, and that he will make mention 
of us in his holy prayers and never forget us. Let this 
moreover be known to your Holiness, that for a long time 
we were instructed in the catholic faith, and wholesomely 
governed and very much comforted by your Legate 
Brother John, a valiant, holy, and capable man, who 
nevertheless died eight years ago. In which years we 
have been without a governor and without spiritual 
consolation ; although we have heard that you have made 
provision for another legate, who however has not yet 
come. Wherefore we beseech your Holiness to send us 
a good, capable, and wise legate who may care for our 
souls; and that he may come quickly, because we fare 
ill without a head, without instruction, and without 
consolation. And we also beseech your Wisdom to give 
a gracious reply to our lord the Emperor, so that, as 
he too asks, a quick and good road may be opened for the 


1 Ann, Min., tom. vii, p. 209, with marginal note: ‘Ex secret. an. 4. 
epist. 131°; Cathay, vol. iii, p. 180. The date is 11 July, 1336. The 


Emperor is Toghan Temur or J[fi A Shun Ti, 1333-68, the last of the 
Yiian dynasty. 


n 
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frequent sending of messengers from you to him and from 
him to you, and so that friendship may be made between 
you and him. For if you do this, great good will result 
for the salvation of souls and for the exaltation of the 
Christian faith, because his favour in his own Empire can 
produce numberless blessings, and his wrath numberless 
evils; and we beg that you may commend to him us your 
sons and our brethren and other believers who are in his 
Empire, because if you do so you will do the greatest 
good, since it has so happened that three or four envoys 
have come at different times from you to the aforesaid 
Emperor our lord, and have been graciously received by 
him and honoured and rewarded; and from that time 
the said Emperor has had no answer from you or from 
the Apostolic See, though they promised on each occasion 
that they would bring baek answers from you to the 
aforesaid lord. Wherefore may your Holiness make 
provision that this time and henceforward he may have 
а definite reply from you and an envoy, as befits your 
Holiness; for the Christians in these parts are put to 
great shame when falsehood is found among them. 
Written in Khanbalig, in the year of the Rat, the sixth 
month, the third day of the moon.” 1 

To these letters, according to Wadding, the Pope sent 
the following replies, dated on 13 June, 1338 :— 
2 l. Magnifico Principi, Imperatori Imperatorum Omnium 
l'artarorum illustri gratiam in presenti, quee perducat ad 
gloriam in futuro, Ann. Min., vii, p. 210; marg.: Ibid. 
ep. 198. 

2. Dilecto filio nobili viro F 


odin Jovens Principi 
Alanorum. Venientes nuper, 


: ete. Amm. Min., vii, p. 211; 
marg. Ibid. ep.199, with note оп p. 212: His 


en GbE per omnia 
similes scripsit ad Chyansam Т. 


ongi, ad Chembogam Vensii, 


1 Ann. Min., tom. vii 209. = : А t 
d + Vil, pp. 209, 210, with margin: **[ 27. 
Cathay, vol. ii, р. 181. See р. 31, y T ii Ee ge eg : 
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ad Joannem Yochy, ad Rubeum Pinzanum Principes 
Alanorum, singulis ad singulos epistolis exaratis. 

3. Magnifico Principi Chansi Imperatori Tartarorum 
de medio Imperio. Ann. Min., vii, p. 212; marg.: Ibid. 
ep. 204. 

4. Dilectis filiis, nobilibus Viris Carasmon, & Johanan, 
Magni Prineipis Chansi Imperatoris Tartarorum de medio 
Imperio, familiaribus. Lætanter de vobis, ete. Ann. Min., 
vii, p. 213; marg.: Ibid. ep. 205. 

5. Magnifico Principi Usbech, Imperatori Tattarorum, 
& magno filio Chyiscani gratiam, etc. — Exultanti per- 
cepimus, ete. Ann. Min., vii, p. 213; marg. : Ibid. ep. 209. 

The above letters were sent off by the hands of the 
Mongol envoys in July ; and on 31 October, 1338, the Pope 
caused the following letters to be written that they might 
be carried by his own envoys :— 

1. Dilectis filiis Nicolao Boneti sacræ Theologiæ 
Professori, Nicolao de Molano, Joanni de Florentia, 
& Gregorio de Hungaria Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. 
Votis zelantes ferventibus, etc. Datum Avenione II. 
Kal. Novembris anno IV. Ann. Min., vii, р. 214; marg. : 
Ibid. ep. 364. 

2. Magnifico Principi Imperatori Imperatorum omnium 
Tartarorum. Quamvis commissa, ete. Ann. M in., vii, p. 216. 

3. Magnifico Principi Chansi Imperatori Tartarorum de 
medio Imperio. Dudum ad notitiam, etc. Ann. Min., 
vii, p. 217; marg.: Ibid. epist. 366. 

4. Magnifico Principi Usbech, ete. Dudwm ad notitiam, 
etc. Ann. Min., vii, p. 217. This is the same as the 
letter to Chansi just above, and is not given in full by 
Wadding. 

5. Spectabili viro Tynbech primogenito magnifici 
Principis Usbech. Ann. Min., vii, р. 218; marg.: Ibid. 
epist. 368. 

_ 6. Dilecto filio Elie Hungaro Ordinis Fratrum Minorum. 
Ann, Min., vii, p. 218; marg.: Ibid. epist. 369. 
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7. Dilecto filio nobili viro Fodim Jovens, Principi 
Alanorum fidelium, in Imperio Tartarorum consistentiuin. 
Ann. Min., vii, р. 219; marg.: Ibid. epist. 370. A note 
at the end says: Eodem modo scripsit ad reliquos, quos 
supra nominavimus Principes Alanorum. 

We now proceed to translate the whole or parts of three 
out of these twelve letters, as follows :— 


“To the Magnificent Prince, famous Emperor of 
Emperors of all the Tartars, grace in the present to lead 
to glory in the future. 

“The envoys of your Highness who lately came into 
our presence we received with smiling face and joyful 
mind, and heard them favourably and kindly. The reason 
was that as well from that which the envoys themselves 
laid before us, being understood through a faithful 
interpreter employed for this purpose, as from the tenor 
of your Magnificence's letter which they showed us, we 
understood and clearly gathered that you, who bear great 
devotion to the holy Roman catholic and Apostolie Church 
whieh is committed to our rule, and to us who though 
unworthy hold the place of God on earth, and humbly 
commend yourself to our prayers, out of reverence for us 
and for the same Church have hitherto treated and still 
treat with benevolent favour and timely kindness our 
beloved sons the noblemen Fodim Jovens, Chyansam 
Tongi, Chemboga Vensii, Joannes Yochoy, and Rubeus 
Pinzanus, Princes of the Alani, and other Christian Alani 
who dwell in your Empire. In thanking you abundantly 
both for this and for the mission of the envoys, which has 
given us great pleasure, we particularly ask and exhort 
your Greatness that your Sublimity may be willing from 
reverence for us and for the aforesaid Church to continue 
and increase kindness and favour of this sort towards 
the aforesaid Princes of the Alani and other Christians 
sojourning in the same Empire; and may it please your 
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Greatness to grant full permission that Bishops and 
Catholic monks and other Christians may he able 
throughout the said Empire to have, freely found, build, 
and maintain Churches, Basilicas, and Oratories, in which 
the services of divine praise may be performed according 
to the rite and manner of the above-mentioned Roman 
Church, and the saving sacrifice be offered for the sins 
and offences of the people, and that the word of God and 
the truth of the catholic faith, without which no one can 
be saved, may be able to be preached in the same places 
everywhere by the same Bishops, monks, and other 
Christians who have authority for this. We moreover 
humbly and devoutly pray and will pray for you and for 
your health, and that He who lights every man that 
comes into this world may so deign to enlighten your 
mind with the light of His love and grace that you may 
come to know Him truly and may receive the light of 
faith through which you may be abundantly filled with 
grace in the present, and in the future life may obtain 
the reward of eternal happiness. Further, since your 
Sublimity, in offering us with sincere affection, as we 
believe, friendship, and demanding it from us, has sought 
that your envoys may be sent to us for this purpose and 
ours to you, we wish your Greatness to know that this is 
pleasing and acceptable to us, and that we will receive 


your envoys whenever they come sent to us, with favour 
and gladness. 
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satisfied with them for ever. Dated at Avignon on the 
Ides of June in the fourth year.” ? 

“To the magnificent Prince Chansi, Emperor of ihe 
Tartars of the Middle Empire, grace in the present to lead 
to glory in the future. 

“Joyful reports, very pleasing and welcome to God and 
to us who, though unworthy, take His place on earth, have 
brought it to our notice that you, who are counted worthy 
to be а great Prince, of your wonted kindness (which the 
most High, from whom all good things proceed, has given 
you) towards the Christians who live in your Empire and 
those too who visit it, have always hitherto treated them 
with favour and kindness, and still so treat, bestowing on 
them favours, gifts, and privileges as occasion arises. And 
in no less degree, as we have learned with delight, you 
have received with favour and kindness our venerable 
Brother Nicholas the Archbishop and our beloved sons the 
Brothers of the Order of Minors, who were lately sent to 
those regions by our predecessor Pope John XXII of 
blessed memory, stretching out to them a hand of liberality 
and munificence, and even, from reverence of God, giving 
them leave to.repair the ruined Churches and to build 
new ones also, and to preach freely to those who wish to 
hear the word of God ; for which things we render thanks 
to your highness. . . . Dated as above." ? 


1 Ann. Min., tom. vii, pp. 210, 211, with marginal note: ‘Ibid. ep. 
198." The date is 13 June, 1338. Notice the later date (19 June) given 
on p. 12, n. 2 above. 

? Ann. Min., tom. vii, р. 212, with marginal note: “Ibid. ep. 204.” 
The date is Avignon, 13 June, 1338. Тһе identification of Chansi has 
given commentators great difficulty. Yule(Cathay, iii, р. 35) is inclined 
to identify him with Jinkishai or Jinkshi, who began to reign in 1334 or 
1335; but the names and dates of the Chagatai Khans who had their 
capital at Almalig seem to be as yeb very uncertainly known; cf. also 
Bretschneider, Notices of Mediaeval Geography, etc., pp. 175-81. Nicholas 
the Archbishop was the successor of John of Monte Corvino as Archbishop 
of Khanbalig. We gather from this letter that he had reached Almalig 
before 1337, snd his name is not among those who were put to death 
there about midsummer in 1339 or 1340. There is, I believe, no reason 
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“To the beloved son, the nobleman Fodim Jovens, VI. 
Prince of the faithful Alani who dwell in the Empire of 
the Tartars. 
“Amongst the other incumbent anxieties of the pastoral 
office which is rightly committed to us from above, we 
believe this to be pleasing and acceptable in the eyes of 
the divine Majesty, if we give the help of consolation 
to those who, redeemed by the precious blood of Christ, 
profess the catholic faith, especially amongst foreign 
nations; and cause strangers from the faith itself, without 
which there is no grace or salvation for any, to be attracted 
and induced by righteousness of speech and life to accept 
and hold the faith. And so, having understood the 
reports of the envoys of you and of the other Princes of 
the faithful Alani dwelling in the Empire of the Tartars, 
who were recently sent over to our presence, to the effect 
that though there are in those regions many Bishops and 
monks who have been sent there formerly by the Apostolic 
See, earnestly engaged about the aforesaid work with 
faithful and loving zeal; yet because in respect of the 
harvest, which is acknowledged to be great in the same 
regions, the labourers are few, it would be very fitting 
that others should be sent, we remember that we wrote in 
our different letters to you and to the same Princes that 
we were intending to seize an opportunity to send to those 
regions guided by divine grace other men who were 
| learned in the law of the Lord, by whom, together with 
| others sent thither at other times, аз is aforesaid, the work 
| of this ministry might be able wholesomely to be carried a 
| on. Since, however; in our. desire to carry this oup ey 
| intention into effect, we have provided for the dispatch of 
| the beloved sons, Nicholas Boneti, S.T.P., Nicholas of | 
| tô think that he ever reached Khanbalig, and it was probably at H 
Almalig, or between Almalig and Khanbalig, that he died, as is said 
(I do not know on what ancient authority), in 1338. Cf. Cathay, vol. iii, 


| 

| 

j р. 14, where Cordier quotes Gams (Series Episcoporum, 1873, р. 126): 

| “Nicolaus, O.S. Fr., elect. 18. IX, 1333; +1338.” г: 
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Molano, John of Florence, and Gregory of Hungary, of the 
Order of the Minor Friars, to the aforesaid regions for 
the exercise of this ministry; we ask your Nobility and 
particularly exhort you in the Lord that, from respect 
for us and the same See, your Nobility may be willing to 
accept our special commendation both of themselves and 
of the other Brothers and their companions and servants 
whom they bring with them or may have. And that they 
and other monks to be deputed by them, or by others who 
have authority for that purpose from us or their superiors, 
anay be able freely to preach the word of God and to do 
other things which pertain to divine worship in those 
regions, [we trust that] you may use the good offices of 
your eare, and thereby obtain more richly from Him who 
rewards all good deeds the prize of an eternal recompense. 
Dated as above." 1 

The Alani, who are mentioned by Lucan (8, 223; 
10, 454), Pliny (4, 12, 25, $ 80), Seneca (Thyest. 629), and 
other ancient authors, seem to have been a Scythian 
tribe settled on the northern slopes of the Caucasus. The 
Chinese are said, on vague and doubtful authority, to 
have known them in the later Han dynasty as 4k Ж 
Yen-ts‘ai or 0] {iJ Wi A-lan-liu, but in the Yüan dynasty 
they generally used the name m 3E A-su, which is no 
doubt the same as Rubruquis’ Aas or Akas? Alan troops 
seem to have served the Mongol Khans from Chingis 

1 Ann. Min., vii, p. 219, with marginal note: “Ibid. epist. 370.” 


The date above is “Avenione II. Kal. Novembris DEO i 
e anno IV ", that is, 


: ? Hou Han Shu, c. exviii, fol. Gro; Em. Hz FE daa 
E ^ iu, с. cxviii, fo 5 Bi, HE Efe 1 JR fü 


ДЕ JB “Taj; cf. Bretsélineidef, "Nolicess bf тей уш! Geography, 
д. CAM The old map of the ft THE Fe db Ching-shih-ta-tien 
an ? e Appendix (TH ЈЕ 30) to c. Ixiii of the Yuan Shih call the 
aai m WW И] E A-lan-a-ssü. For Rubruquis cf. Hakluyt, Principal 
ео etc., vol. i, p. 102: Vpon the euen of Pentecost [7 June, 
253], Шш came pric vs certaine A/anians, who are there called Acias 
[marg. ‘Oy, Akas -—Rockhill reads das], being Christians after the 
maner of the Grecians, using greeke bookes and Grecian priests. 
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onwards, and an imperial guard of A-su in two divisions, 
left and right, was formed in 1272, and its name was 
modified in the years 1286 and 1309. This guard was 
still in existence in 1330.1 

No attempt is here made to extract all the numerous 
mentions of the Alani from the Vian Shih, but the 
following notes taken from the biographies (fit) of those 
who were certainly or possibly members of the tribe will 
be of some interest. 

The first person to be noticed is f2 ЖО Nieh-ku-la 
(? Nicholas), who surrendered to Mangu with thirty men 
of the Jp, E F mj xk Yeh-li-ya A-su, whoever they may 
have been. His son [ij JE jj A-t'a-chsh, a Chiliarch in 
the Left Alan Guard (# fi ak fii t Er) who died 
in the reign of Jén Tsung, and grandson Zk 4t, Chiao- 
hua, who succeeded to his father's dignities and. served 
with Ж Wh Яс її Yen T'ich-mu-érh in 1328, are both 
briefly mentioned.  Chiao-hua's son Ж me M ТЕ Cho- 
yen-pu-hua has his biography given at rather greater 
length. He distinguished himself several times in battle, 
and was rapidly promoted through a number of different 
posts, ending with X; F) Eb Jk Ta-ssü-mwng-ch'éng. In 
1328 we find him leading a body of 400 Alan troops and, 
a little later, one of six hundred. He is mentioned again 
under the date 23 December, 1336, and has been identified 
by Professor Pelliot with Chemboga Vensii who wrote to 
the Pope (p. 13 above), and no doubt rightly so. None 
of his many titles (except possibly jH Ж} zh Wén-tu-chth) 


seem to suggest Ве like Vensii.2 a 1 
1 Yüan s4 9 STR. 6 vo taena ўч BSE 4 


-4 ve. 

* Уйат Shih, c. xxiii, fols. 7vo-Sro ; c. xxxix, fol. дуо, Bretschneider, 
Notices of Med. Geog., p. 262, considers that Yeh-li-ya (Elias) is probably 
the same as Yeh-lieh (p. 24 below), but the dates do nob seem to tally Е 
perfectly. For the passages about Chemboga see below, Texts VII. VII. 


In the modern notes (es ii il, c. i, fol. 19) to the ES ЛЯ $8 i TS 
Chih-shun Chén-chiang chih, we find a stray allusion to Chemboga: 
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[Кә] 
wo 


Nieh-ku-la’s biography is followed by that of [nj Gi E jj 
A-érh-ssti-lan, who served Mangu, with his sons [ij dr x 
A-san-chén and {9 74 3 Nieh-ku-lai, grandson % fil D E 
Hu-érh-tu-ta, and great-grandson 22 #8 WG Ж 5i Hu-tu 
tieh-mu-érh who distinguished himself fighting against 
Kaidu, was granted a post in the Left Alam Guard, and 
died in 1911. Nieh-ku-lai had taken part in Khubilai's 
expeditions against Yiin-nan (M Hj 7 Karajang) and 
the Sung Empire.! 

tt #@ ШШ Hang-hu-ssü, a man of the A-su tribe, was 
ruler of the country of A-su. When T'ai Tsung (Ogotai) 
reached his territory, Hang-hu-ssü came at the head of 
his people to surrender to him. Не was granted the title 
of 5 G Pa-tu-érh and a golden tablet, and was 
ordered to bring a body of his countrymen for active 
service. Не picked out a thousand A-su warriors and 
put his elder son [mp JÉ Jp A-t'a-chih in command of 
them. After distinguished service against the Sung in 
Chiang-nan and elsewhere, A-tía-chih is said to have 
been killed by treachery when he was drunk, apparently 
at $4 J& J] Chén-ch‘ao chou (now M [< Ch'ao hsien in 
An-hui) in 1274. In the separate biography of A-t‘a-ch‘ih 
(c. exxxv, fol. 5т°: [i] 2& Яр) the exact manner of his 
death is not mentioned; and on the other hand a very 
similar story is told of the death of th a zum o5 
Yeh-lieh pa-tu-érh, who seems to have entered the service 
of Ogotai with Hang-hu-ssü. In any ease the story of 
an Alan officer having been thus put to death at about 


‚ this time may well have combined with the disaster which 
f= befell Khubilai's troops outside Chiang: choir to form the 
ENE aN Cha 


foundation of Marco Polo’s account of the massacre of 


a whole regiment of Alani who had « lighted upon some 
kd p Jh “The Eyh-shih-ssü shih ta chi says: 
Borchi ог Cupbearer in the days of Ying Tsung.” 


1 Yü Б КМ 
tian Shih, с. exxiii, fol. 8т°; cf. c. i, fol. 6 v5, where the same name 


is written Л) E Т A-hsi-lan. 


Cho-yen-pu-hua was 


> 
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good wine” in ы. in 1275. Hang-hu-ssü, who 
is called S fg IH. Ang-ho-ssti in his son's life, was 
murdered in ie o own country, which then passed to the 
care of his wife Sh fit B. Wai-ma-ssti and of his younger 
son $ 1; Y$ An-fa-p‘u. A-t'a-chüh's son fA 2 б Po- 
ta-érh held a post in the Right Alan Guard, m died in 
1300.  Po-ta-érh's elder son #^ (gå) ak ШШ. Wo-lo-ssü 
held important military posts and was granted in 1328 
the Tiger-tablet with three pearls (= $k Jẹ 4f) 

“ The younger son jg zE Fu-ting inherited his father's VIII. 
appointments as Huai-yüan ta-chiang-chiin. Afterwards 
he was promoted to be Darugha (i.e. one of the three 
chiefs of the staff) of the Right Alan Guards, with 
control of the Hou-wei-chün (Уйат Shih, c. lxxxvi, 
ol. 41°). In the fourth year of Chih-ta (1311) his elder 

brother Tu-tan was appointed to the second post in the 
Right Alan Guards and Fu-ting resigned his position in 
the Hou-wei and was promoted(?) to be Z'wng-chiem of 
the Ch'u-mi-yüan (Board of Military Affairs) He was 
ordered to lead a body of one thousand men to guard 
Ch'ien-min-chéán. Afterwards he received the title of 
Ting-yiian ta-chiang-chiin [one degree higher than Huai- 5 
yüan], with the office of Chien in the Ch'u-mi-yüan, and - | 
second rank in the Hou-wei-ch‘in-chiin, and 7*i-tiao and | En 
Darugha of the Right Alan Guards. In the second year — " 
(? 1315) he received the title of Tzti-shan tai-fu, with the 
office of Z'wng-chih in the Ch‘u-mi-yuan. In the latter 
Chih-yüan period (1335-40) he was appointed a President. 
of the Ch'u-mi-yüan."? We find another mention of | 
Fu-ting under the 11th month of 1335 as follows :— 

“Ont the day mow-hsii (5 December) the former President 
of the Ch'u-mi-yüan, Fu-ting, and Shih-la-pu-hua Sa. he 


1 The headquarters of tho "f^ Fi Jif Ch‘ien-hu-s 
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ti-ko were ordered to return to the capital. Previously 
the two men had been unjustly degraded on a charge 
of plotting to assassinate Yen 'I*eh-mu-érh before the 
Emperor (Loghan temur) had been enthroned, and were 
consequently now reinstated.”1 The two passages are not 
perfectly consistent, as the latter implies that Fu-ting had 
been President -of the Ch'u-mi-yüan before the accession 
of the Emperor in 1333, and the former says that he 
received that appointment in the Chih-yüan period. We 
can hardly doubt that this Chih-yüan-shih Fu-ting is the 
Futim Juens whose name is first of the four Alan chiefs 
who addressed the Pope in 1336. As а descendant of the 
“ruler of the country of A-su” he may have been, as 
M. Pelliot points out, the actual chief of the Alani in 
China in 1336. Тһе names of Johannes Juckoy and 
Rubeus Pinzanus have not yet, I think, been traced in 
native works; and the titles (if they are titles) are more 
difficult to identify than the names.  Tungii suggests 
fa) 1 T'wng-chih, and Pinzanus ZR 3 P“ng-chang. 

E Ж Yü-wa-shih of the A-su tribe was the son of 
(mp i Mh 5L Yeh-lieh Pa-tu-érh, who joined his chief, 
probably Hang-hu-ssii, in submitting to Ogotai. Yeh-lieh 
pa-tu-érh was famous for having caught a tiger, which 
had attacked him, by the tongue and killed it with his 
knife. He was fighting in Ssü-ch'uan in 1258, and Mangu 
formed a new regiment of Alani for him to command. 
Under Khubilai he was engaged in various campaigns, 
ending with the subjugation of the cities of the Yang- 
Uzü Valley. In one of these cities the Sung омон 
шшш and then revolted again, and haying enticed 
Yeh-lieh inside the walls, entertained him at a feast 
and made him drunk and killed him. His elder son 
Ш  ® 91 Veh-su-tai-érh fell in the attack on io 
Yang-chou, and the younger, Yii-wa-shih, 
the command of the Alan troops and foll 


de Е ЗЕ 
Yüan Shih, c. xxxviii, fol. 7 ro, 


sueceeded to 
owed Bayan 
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against the Sung, and joined later in expeditions against 
Nayan and Kaidu. After Winning great distinction he 
died suddenly in the daytime in the summer of 1306, 
and was succeeded in turn by his son Ж 2 HF 
I-chi-li-tai and his grandson $$ ff Pai-chu. 

iK Ж} SL Pa-tu-érh was a member of an A-su family 

which had settled at [ #5 Shang-tu, and he had elder 
brothers named JU E я Ж Æ Wu-tso-érh Pu-han and 
I5 Ж Gl #0 Ma-t‘a-érh-sha. — Khubilai put him in' 
command of a thousand Alani. Не died in 1297 and was 
followed by his son Jy] 3& $5 Pieh-chi-lien, who was alive 
in November, 1328, and grandson % яй fij Yeh-lien-ti.? 

П 9 & Kou-érh-chi of the A-su tribe joined Mangu's 
army with his father 19 @ Ж I Fu-té-lai-tzt and 
twenty families of A-su soldiers. In 1308 he was 
appointed to a post of the second rank in the Left Alan 
Guard, and died in 1811. He was succeeded by his son 
fij Ж fj 6i Ti-mi-ti-@rh, who led his troops to join 
Е Ж Ж Yü-chao-shih (? Yü-wa-shih) against Nayan; 
Ti-mi-ü-érh's “son Ж lj Hsiang-shan served Wu Tsung 
(1307-1811) and Jêr Tsung (1311—1390) in the body- 
guard. In the ninth month of the first year of T4en-li 
(October, 1328) he fought at I-hsing and killed seven of 
the enemy. From morn to dusk he scattered the enemy 
in thirteen places. For his services he was granted a gold 
girdle and received an appointment as Vu-chih-hui-shih 
(second rank on the staff) of the Left Alam Guards”. 
Hsiang-shan has been identified by М. Pelliot with 
Chyansam of the Pope’s letter (p. 18 above); and so 
three of the four or five strange-looking names connected 
with the embassy of 1336 have been verified from these 
perfectly independent and contemporary native sources? 

1 Yuan Shih, c. exxxii, fols. 9 vo — 3 r°. 

2 Уйат Shih, c. cxxxii, fols. 3 vo - 4 ro. 

? Yuan Shih, c. exxxv, fols. 3ve—4r9. "The biography of [n] 25 3 
A-ta-ch‘ih on fol. 5r° adds very little to what has been said of him above, 
p.92. Qf. Cathay, vol. iii, p. 182, note. 


Q 
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Ж 3) dE b vl 

Shih-la Pa-tu-érh, the son of Jj Ж 3% Xt Yüeh-lu- 
ta-mou, who served Mangu, was of the A-su tribe and 
a commander of A-su troops which he led in Bayan’s 
expedition against the Sung and against Nayan. He died 
in 1302 and was followed by his son |; ifj BE Na-hai- 
ch'an, who had a post in the Right Alan Guards and was 
given the title of П) pg if 3E Ming-wei-chiang-chün in 


‘1325.1 


i E 

Ch:é-li of the A-su tribe was the son of lll = Л 
Pieh-chi-pa, who served Mangu, and was appointed to the 
Left Alan Guards in 1309. Не was followed by his son 
55 Ki PY Shih-lich-mén, who is mentioned under the 
year 1328. 

The above notes taken, as has been said, from the 
biographies of the A-su or Alani, who were all, ve vel 
nomine as John says, Christians, by no means exhaust 
the allusions which may be found in the Уйат Shih and 
other books of that period either to the Alani or to the 
other Christians who were in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries comparatively plentiful in the Mongol Empire. 

The best general summary (with some very interesting 
details) of the great mass of information which is now 
becoming available on the subject of medieval Christianity 
in the Far East will be found in an article which I had 
nob seen when the above notes were written, namely 
Professor Paul Pelliot's * Chrétiens d'Asie Centrale et 
d'Extréme Orient", which appeared in the T'owng-pao 
for December, 1914. 


LATIN AND CHINESE TEXTS 
MoNUMENTA HISTORICA Bormurm NUSQUAM ANTEHAG EDITA 
Tom. ii, Pragae, мрссіхуш. 


Nam ut ex visis aliqua breviter inseramus. Nos frater 
Johannes de Forencia Ordinis Minorum indignus Episcopus 
! Yüan Shih, c. exxxv, fol. 6 vo, 
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Dysinianensis, anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo tricesimo 
quarto, а sancto Papa Benedicto duodecimo cum aliis missus fui 
cum Apostolicis literis & donis nuncius & legatus ad Kaam, 
summum omnium Thartarorum Imperatorem, qui tenet quasi 
dominium medietatis orbis orientalis, cujus potestas & copia 
civitatum, terrarum, linguarum, diviciarum, & regiminis 
infinitorum quodammodo populorum excedit ommem патта- 
cionem.  Recessimus de Avinione mense Decembris, pervenimus 
Neapolim in principio quadragesimae & ibi usque ad Pascha, 
quod fuii in fine Marcii, expectavimus navigium Jaunensiwn 
venturum cum nuncciis Thartarorum, quos misit Каат de 
Cambalec maxima civitate ad Papam, pro mittendis | legatis 
& ad aperiendam viam, & fedus componendum eum Christianis, 
eo quod multum honorat, & diligit fidem nostrum. Summi 
eciam principes sui Imperii tocius, plus quam triginta millia, 
qui vocantur Alani, & totum gubernant imperium orientis, sunt 
Christiani, те vel nomine, & dicunt se Sclavos Pape, parati 
mori pro franguis, sic enim vocant nos, non a francia, sed a 
franquia. Horum primus Apostolus fuit frater Johannes dietus 
de monte Corvino, qui primo miles, judex & doctor Friderici 
Imperatoris post LXXII. annos factus frater Minor doctissimus & 
scientissimus Pervenimus autem in Constantinopolim per mare 
in Kalendis May, & fuimus in Peyra usque ad festum Sancti 
Johannis baptiste non ociose, quia summam disputationem 
habuimus eum Patriarcha Grecorum, & toto concilio eorum in 
pallacio Sancte Sophie, ubi Deus fecit in nobis novum miraculum, 
dans nobis os & sapienciam, cui non potuerunt resistere, & se 
necessario esse Scismaticos confiteri compulsi sunt, nihil in sue 
dampnacionis pallium pretendentes, nisi superbiam intollerabilem 
Presulum Romanorum. Inde navigavimus mare Maurum, & in 
octo diebus pervenimus in Caffa, ubi multarum sectarum sunt 
Chri | stiani. Inde ad primum Tartarorum. Imperatorem 
Usbec pervenimus, & obtulimus literas, pannos, dextrarium, 
eytiacam, & dona Pape, & post hiemem bene pasti, vestiti, & 
remunerati magnifice, & cum ejus equis & expensis pervenimus 
in Armalec Imperii medii, ubi fecimus Ecclesiam, emimus 
aream, fecimus fontes, cantayimus missas, baptizavimus plures, 
libere, & publice predicantes, non obstante, quod anno precedenti 
solempne martirium passi sunt ibidem pro Christo Episcopus, 
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& sex alii fratres minores, miraculis coruscantes, quorum 
nomina: frater Rychardus Episcopus, nacione Burgundus, 
frater Franciscus de Allexandria, frater Paschalis Hyspanus, 
qui fuit Propheta, & vidit celum apertum, & predixit sibi, 
& Sociis suis martirium, & Thartaros de Saray destruendos 
diluvio, Armalec perituram, propter ipsorum  martüirium, 
Imperatorem illum tercio die occidendum post ipsorum 
martirium, & multa alia gloriosa; frater Lawrencius de Ancona, 
frater Petrus, frater Indus interpres illorum, © Giloltus 
mercator. Anno tercio post nostrum recessum de curia circa 
fines de Armalec recedentes pervenimus ad Cyollos Kagon, id 
est, ad montes arene, quos faciunt venti, ultra quos ante 
Thartaros nullus putavit terram habitabilem, nec putabatur 
ultra aliquam terram esse. — Tartari autem voluntate Dei 
mirabili industria transierunt, & fuerunt in campo maximo, ubi 
dieitur torrida Zona, & inpertransibilis а Philosophis, | quam 
tamen Thartari transierunt, & ego eciam bis, de qua in psalmo 
David; posuit desertum ќе. Qua pertransita pervenimus in 
Cambalec, ubi est summa Sedes Imperii Orientis, de cujus 
magnitudine incredibili; & populo, ordine militum sileatur. 
Maximus autem Каат visis dextrariis, & donis Pape, & literis 
bullatis, & Regis eciam Roberti cum auro, & nobis, gavisus est 
gaudio magno, valde reputans bonum, ymo optimum omne, & 
summe nos honoravit. Ego autem solempniter indutus cum 
Cruce pulcherrima, que me precedebat cum luminaribus & 
incenso cantando: Credo in unum Deum; iniravimus coram. 
illo Kaam in glorioso. pallacio residente, & cantu finito, largam 
dedi recipienti humiliter benediccionem. Et sic missi fuimus 
ad Imperialem aulam, nobis honorabiliter preparatam, assignatis 
duobus principibus, qui nobis in omnibus necessitatibus habun- 
dantissime ministrabant in cibis & potibus, & usque ad papirum 
pro laternis, deputatis servitoribus & ministris de curia, & sic 
per annos quasi quatuor servierunt infinitis semper honoribus, 
vestibus preciosis pro nobis & familiis extollendo. Et si bene 
omnia computarem, ultra valorem expendit quatuor millium 
marcarum pro nobis, eramus persone triginta due. Fuerunt 
autem disputationes facte contra Judeos, & alias sectas multe & 
gloriose, sed & multus animarum fructus in illo Imperio factus 
est. Habent etiam fratres Minores in Cambalec Ecclesiam 
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Cathedralem immediate juxta pallacium, & solempnem Archie- 
piscopatum, & alias Ecclesias plures in civitate, & campanas, & 

omnes vivunt de mensa Imperatoris honorifice valde, Videns 

autem Impelral|tor ille, quod nullo modo volui remanere, p. 88. 
concessit, quod cum suis annorum trium expensis & donis 
redirem ad Papam, & cito ego, vel alius mitteretur Cardinalis 
solempnis eum plenitudine potestatis, & esset Episcopus, quia 

illum gradum summe yenerantur omnes orientales, sive sint 
Christiani, sive non, & esset de ordine Minorum, quia illos solos 
cognoscunt Sacerdotes, & putant Papam semper talem, sicut fuit 

ille Jeronimus Papa, qui misit eis legatum, quem Sanctum 
venerantur Thartari & Alani, fratrem Johannem de monte 
Corvino ordinis Minorum, de quo supra. Fuimus autem in 
Cambalec annis quasi tribus, inde per Mauzi iter nostrum 
direximus cum expensis Imperatoris magnificis, & equis quasi 
ducentis, & vidimus gloriam mundi in tot civitatibus, terris, 

villis & rebus, que nulla lingua posset reprimere sufficienter. 

A festo autem Sancti Stephani usque ad Dominicam olivarum 

per mare Indicum pervenimus ad nobilissimam civitatem Indie 
nomine Coluwmbum, ubi nascitur piper tocius orbis . . . пес 
nascitur in desertis, sed in or|tis, nec Saraceni sunt Domini, p. 89. 
sed Christiani Sancti Thome . ..' 

. . . Deinde perreximus per mare ad Seyllanwm montem р. 90. 
gloriosum, ex opposito paradisi, . . . |... Gyon qui circuit p. 91. 
terram Zthiope, ubi sunt modo homines nigri, que dicitur terra 
Presbiteri Johannis . . . 


De monte Seyllano hystoria. ». 95. 
. .. Et primo videndum est, quomodo pervenimus ad eum, 
& qualiter, secundo de eius condicionibus. Primo namque cum 
nos dimissi a Каат Summo Imperatore cum donis maximis 
& expensis transire per Indiam temptaremus, alia via per terram 
clausa propter guerras, & nullomodo pateret transitus, preceptum 


! The Prag fragment (see p. 1) reads : peruenimus dominica oliuarum 
ad nobilissimam ciuitatem Indie * nomine Columbam, vbi nascitur piper 
tocius orbis . . . nec nascitur in desertis set in ortis ` nec saraceni sunt 
domini set xpistiani sancti thome ` qui habent stateram ponderis tocius 
mundi · de qua pro meo officio tanquam legato pape habebam omni 
tense florenos illius monete ` primo centum, in fine mille, In the last 
sentence Dobner's text reads fan (i.e. the Indian fanam) for florenos. 
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fuit Каат, quod veniremus per Mauzi, que olim maxima India 

vocabatur. Habet autem Mauzi civitates & populos sine numero, 

& nobis incredibilia sunt, nisi vidissem copiam omnium rerum, 

| fructuum, quos nunquam gignit terra latina, & civitates maximas 

triginta millia, exceptis villis, & oppidis infinitis. Её inter illas 

est civitas famosissima nomine Campsay mirabilior, pulchrior, 

dicior, & maior cum maiori populo, & pluribus diviciis, & deliciis, 

edificiis, & maxime ydolorum templis, ubi sunt M. & duo millia 

religiosi simul habitantes, quam aliqua civitas, que sit in mundo, 

vel forte fuerit unquam. Ubi scribunt scribentes esse decem 

millia poncium nobilium de lapide cum sculpturis & ymaginibus 

principum armatorum, incredibile est non videnti, & tamen forte | 

non menciuntur. Est eciam Zayton portus maris mirabilis, 

jl civitas nobis incredibilis, ubi fratres Minores habent tres Ecclesias 

puleherrimas, optimas & ditissimas, balneum fundatum, omnium 

mercatorum depositorium, habent eciam campanas optimas 

& puleherrimas, quarum duas ego feci fieri cum magna 

p. 96. solemp|nitate, quarum unam, videlicet maiorem Johanninam, 

aliam Anioninam decrevimus nominandas, & in medio Sarra- | 

cenorum sitas. Recessimus autem de Zayton in festo Sancti | 

Stephani, & in quarta feria majoris ebdomade pervenimus ad 

Columbum. Deinde volentes navigare ad Sanctum Thomam 

Apostolum & inde ad terram sanctam, ascendentes Junkos, de 

inferiore India, que Nimbar vocatur in vigilia Sancti Georgii 

tot procellis ferebamur, quod sexaginta vicibus vel amplius 
fuimus quasi demersi sub aqua usque ad profundum maris. 


| ll. In fortitudine Omnipotentis Dei, Imperatoris Imperatorum 
| Preceptum. 


Nos mittimus Nuncium nostrum Andream Francum cum 
quindecim sociis ad Papam, Dominum Christianorum in Fran- 
chiam ultra septem maria, ubi sol occidit, ad aperiendum viam 
nuneiis sepe mittendis per nos ad Papam, & per Papam ad nos, 
& ad rogandum ipsum Papam, ut mittat nobis suam bene- 


dietionem, & in orationibus suis sanctis semper 


$ memoriam faciat 
de nobis. 


Et quod Alanos servitores nostros, filios suos Christi- 
anos, habeat recommendatos. Item quod addueant nobis ab 
occasu solis equos, & alia mirabilia. Seripta in Cambalec in 

| anno Rati mense Sexto, tertia die lunationis. 
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In fortitudine omnipotentis Dei, & in honore Imperatoris 
Domini nostri. 

Nos Futim Juens, Caticen Тапай, Gemboga Evenzi, Joannes 
Juckoy, sanctum Patrem Dominum Papam nostrum, capitibus 
ad terram positis, pedes osculantes, salutamus, petentes bene- 
dictionem suam & gratiam, & quod in orationibus suis sanctis 
faciat de nobis memoriam, & numquam obliviscatur nostri. 
Пос autem sanctitati vestre sit notum, quod longo tempore 
fuimus informati in fide Catholica, & salubriter gubernati, & 
consolati plurimum per Legatum vestrum fratrem Joannem, 
valentem, sanctum, & sufficientem virum, qui tamen mortuus 
est ante octo annos, in quibus fuimus sine gubernatore, & sine 
spirituali consolatione, licet audierimus, quod providistis de alio 
legato, ille tamen nondum venit. Quare supplicamus Sanctitati 
Vestre, quod mittatis nobis bonum, sufficientem, ac sapientem 
Legatum, qui curam habeat de animabus nostris, & quod cito 
veniat, quia male stamus sine capite, sine informatione, & sine 
consolatione ; supplicamus etiam sapientis vestræ, quod Domino 
nostro Imperatori respondeatis gratiose, ita quod aperiatur via, 
sicut & ipse petit, expedita & apta nunciis sepe mittendis 
а vobis ad ipsum, & ab ipso ad vos, & ad conferendam inter vos 
& ipsum amicitiam : quia si hoc feceritis magnum bonum 
subsequetur pro salute animarum, & pro exaltatione fidei 
Christians, quia favor ejus in imperio suo facere potest innumera 
bona, & indignatio ejus innumera mala, & ideo recommendetis 
nos sibi, filios vestros, & fratres, & fideles alios, qui sunt in 
imperio ejus, quia si ita feceritis, bona maxima facietis, cum ita 
factum fuerit, quod ex parte vestra diversis temporibus tres vel 
quatuor nunc iverunt ad prefatum Imperatorem Dominum 
nostrum, а quo gratiose recepti fuerunt, & honorati & remune- 
rati; & ex tunc dictus Imperator nullum a vobis, vel a Sede 
Apostolica responsum accepit, licet singuli promiserunt se a vobis 
responsa ad prefatum Dominum reportare. Quare provideat 
Sanctitas vestra, quod hae vice, & deinceps habeat certum a vobis 
responsum & nuncium, sicut decet Sanctitatem vestram, quis 
magna verecundia est Christianis in partibus istis, quando 
mendacia inveniuntur in ipsis. Scripta in Cambalec in anno 
Rati, mense sexto, tertia die lunationis.' 


1 These letters may be found also in Raynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, 
1691, tom. xvi, an. 1338, p. 80, and in Mosheim, Historia Tartarorum 
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i IV. Magnifico Prineipi, Imperatori Imperatorum Omnium Tar- 
tarorum illustri gratiam in presenti, que perducat ad 
| gloriam in futuro. | 
| Celsitudinis tue Nuncios ad nostram nuper presentan 
venientes vultu sereno & læta mente recepimus, eosque favora- 
biliter audivimus & benigne. Sane quia tam ex iis, quz pro- 
posuerunt ipsi Nuncii coram nobis per fidelem interpretem ad 
hoc adhibitum intellecta, quam ex tenore litterarum tuc magni- 
ficentiæ nobis exhibitarum per ipsos percepimus, & collegimus 
manifeste, quod tu ad sanctam Romanam, Catholicam, & Aposto- | 
licam Ecclesiam, nostro commissam regimini, & ad nos, qui 
licet immeriti locum Dei tenemus in terris, devotionem magnam 
gerens, teque nostris humiliter orationibus recommendans,c ob 


Ecclesiastica, 1741, Appendix, p. 168. Through the great kindness of 
i Dr. L. D. Barnett, of the British Museum, I am able-to give here the | 
chief variations between Wadding (as printed above from his second 
edition) and Raynaldus’ earlier text, as regards letters II and III. 
| In the former, for Nuncium read Nuntium ; for Andrieam read Andream : 
) Jor Papam, Dominum Christianorum in Franchiam read Papam Dominum | 
Christianum in Franciam ; for nunciis read nuntiis ; for nobis. Et read | 
nobis, et; for equos, & read equos & ; for Ratimense sexto read Rati | 
| mense, sexto [? Rati, mense sexto]. In the latter, for Juens read Joens ; | 
| Jor Tungii read Tungy ; for Juckoy, sanctum read Jukoy sanctum ; for 
positis, pedes read positis pedes; for numquam read nunquam ; for 
notum quod read notum, quod ; for Joannem, valentem read Joannem 
Valentem ; for gubernatore, & read gubernatore & ; for audierimus read 
audiverimus ; for legato, ille read legato: ille; for male read ovile; 
Jor consolatione; supplicamus read consolatione. Supplicamus ; for 
gratiose, ita read gratiose; ita; omit expedita ; for feceritis magnum 
bonum subsequetur read feceritis, magnum bonum sequetur; for bona, | 
et indignatio ejus innumera mala, & read bona: & ; for sibi, filios vestros, | 
& read sibi filios vestros &; for ejus, quia read ejus quia; for facietis, | 
cum read facietis. Сат; for nunc iverunt read nuntii venerint ) 
[Mosheim, who reads nuntii venerint, has а note to say that Wadding | 
reads non iverunt. He refers possibly to Wadding’s first edition.]; | 
| Jor remunerati; & read remunerati, & ; for vobis, vi | 
| Jor promiserunt read promiserint ; for nuncium read n | 
ык NR In the Pope's letter which follows, which | 
е рро ва во kindly collated, the differences are almost all small | 
Ж, dint T ae m The only other changes are these : | 
9 uper his read super iis ; for respicient | 
| 


el read vobis vel; 
untium ; for sexto, 


read respiciunt. Letters V and VI below are not given in full by 
j Sayan des; who, however, has in the same place (p. 80) a long letter 
| rom the Pope to Futim and his friends in which he expounds decree. 
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nostram & ejusdem Ecclesiæ reverentiam, dilectos filios nobiles 
viros Fodim Jovens, Chyansam Tongi, Chembogam Vensii, 
Joannem Yochoy, & Rubeum Pinzanum Principes Alanorum, 
& alios Alanos Christicolas, in tuo degentes Imperio, benevolis 
favoribus, & opportunis gratiis pertractasti hactenus, & pertractas. 
Nos iam ex his, quam de missione Nuneiorum ipsorum admodum 
nobis grata, tibi referentes gratiarum uberes actiones, magni- 
tudinem tuam rogamus attentius, & hortamur, quatenus bene- 
volentiam, & favores hujusmodi erga przefatos Alanorum Principes, 
& alios Christicolas in eodem Imperio commorantes, continuare 
pro nostra & Ecclesi predicts reverentia velit tua sublimitas 
& augere; & ut Antistites, & religiosi Catholici, & Christiani alii 
Ecclesias, Dasilieas, & Oratoria, in quibus juxta ritum & morem 
supradicte Romane Ecclesie divine laudis peragantur officia, 
& offeratur pro delictis & peccatis populi hostia salutaris, per 
dietum Imperium habere, libere fundare, construere valeant 
& tenere, possitque ubique ibidem ab eisdem Antistitibus, 
Religiosis, & aliis Christieolis auctoritatem habentibus, super 
his verbum Dei, et veritas fidei Catholic, sine qua nemo potest 
salvus fieri, preedieari, placeat tue Magnitudini licentiam elargiri. 
Nos autem pro te tuaque salute, & ut ille, qui omnem hominem 
venientem in hune mundum illuminat, sie illustrare dignetur 
sue caritatis & gratiz lumine mentem tuam, quod eum cognoscas 
veraciter & lumen recipias fidei, per quam in presenti abundanter 
replearis gratia, & in futura vita wterne beatitudinis assequaris 
premium, oramus & orabimus humiliter & devote. Porro cum 
tua sublimitas affectu sincero, sicut credimus, nobis amicitias 
offerens, & illas a nobis postulans, petieris, quod tui ad nos 
& nostri ad te Nuncii super his destinentur, scire Magnitudinem 
tuam volumus, quod hse nobis placabilia sunt, & accepta, 
& -‘Nuncios tuos quandocumque ad nos transmissi venerint, 
recipiemus favorabiliter & letanter. Nostros vero Nuncios seu 
Legatos ad tuam presentiam & partes illas mittere disponimus, 
qui te de nostra benevolentia, & aliis, quae ture salutem anim 
respicient, plenius informabunt. Quæsumus igitur, ut eosdem 
Nuncios nostros, cum ad te venerint, placide suscipias, sicque 
patienter audias & benigne, quod spargenda in agro cordis tui. 
vitæ semina fructus producant uberes, quorum dulcedinem 


tamdem connumeratus inter redemptos pretioso Christi sanguine, 
JRAS. 1917. 1 3 
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in ewlesti degustes patria, & eis sternaliter ѕайегіз. Datum 
Avenione Idibus Junii anno IV. 

Magnifico Principi Chansi Imperatori Tartarorum de medio 
Imperio gratiam in presenti, que perducat ad gloriam in futuro. 

Тен rumores Deo & nobis, qui locum ejus, licet immeriti, 
tenemus in terris, multum placabiles, & accepti ad nostram 
notitiam perduxerunt, quod tu, qui magnus Princeps existere 
dignosceris, ex solita benignitate, quam tibi dedit Altissimus, 
а quo cuncta bona procedunt, erga Christianos in tuo degentes 
Imperio, & ad illud etiam venientes, favorabiliter & benigne 
pertractasti hactenus, & pertractas, eis favores, gratias, & privi- 
legia, prout occurrit opportunitas, largiendo, & nihilominus sicut 
animo percepimus exultanti, venerabilem fratrem nostrum 
Nicolaum Archiepiscopum, & dilectos filios Fratres Ordinis 
Minorum dudum ad partes illas per felicis recordationis Joannem 
Papam XXII. predecessorem nostrum transmissos recepisti 
favorabiliter & benigne, ad ipsos manum liberalem & munificam 
extendendo, & etiam pro Dei reverentia concedendo licentiam 
reparandi destructas Ecclesias, & novas etiam construendi, & 
predicandi libere audire volentibus verbum Dei, super quibus 
ture Celsitudini gratiarum referimus actiones, Imperialem magni- 
ficentiam attentius deprecantes, quatenus hujusmodi favores, 
& gratias continuare velit iua sublimitas, & etiam ampliare . 
Datum ut supra. 

Dilecto filio mobili viro Fodim Jovens, Prineipi Alanorum 
fidelium, in Imperio Tartarorum consistentium. 

Inter ceteras sollicitudines, quz nobis ex debito commissi 
desuper officii Pastoralis ineumbunt, hoc divine majestatis oculis 
gratum fore credimus & acceptum, si redemptis pretioso Christi 
sanguine fidem Catholicam profitentibus, presertim inter exteras 
nationes consolationis impendamus auxilium, & alienos a fide 
ipsa, sine qua non est alicui gratia, neque salus, ut eam suscipiant 
& teneant, invitari & induci rectitudine sermonis & operis 
faciamus. Ideoque tam tuorum, quam aliorum principum 
Alanorum fidelium in Imperio Tartarorum consistentium, dudum 
iransmissorum ad nostram presentiam Nunciorum relationibus 
intellectis, quod licet sint in illis partibus Antistites & Religiosi 
multi, olim illuc per Sedem Apostolicam destinati, circa 
premissa fidelibus & diligentibus studiis intendentes ; quia tamen 
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respectu messis quie multa esse ibidem noscitur, sunt operarii 
pauci, foret ut alii mitterentur multipliciter opportunum, tibi 
& eisdem Principibus per diversas nostras litteras meminimus 
rescripsisse, quod opportunitate captata, intendebamus viros alios 


doctos in lege Domini, per quos una cum aliis, alias illuc missis, ` 


ut premittitur, exerceri valeret salubriter opus ministerii hujus- 
modi, ad partes illas, previa divina gratia, destinare. Cum 
auiem nos in effectum producere intentionem nostram hujusmodi 
cupientes, dilectos filios Nicolaum Boneti sacre  Theologim 
professorem, Nicolaum de Molano, Joannem de Florentia, & 
Gregorium de Нипдагїа Ordinis Fratrum Minorum ad partes 
predictas pro exercendo hujusmodi ministerio providerimus 
destinandos. Nobilitatem tuam rogamus, & in Domino attentius 
exhortamur, quatenus tam ipsos quam Fratres alios, ac socios 
& familiares eorum, quos secum duxerint, seu habuerint, habere 
velit tua nobilitas pro nostra & ejusdem Sedis reverentia pro- 
pensius commendatos. Et ut ipsi & alii religiosi deputandi per 
eos, vel alios, ad id a nobis vel superioribus suis, potestatem 
habentes, predicare libere verbum Dei, & alia que ad divinum 
cultum pertinent, agere in partibus ipsis valeant, partes tuse 
sollicitudinis interponas, & exinde apud: retributorem bonorum 
omnium æternæ mercedis premium uberius assequaris. Datum 
ut supra. 
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II 
VISVAMITRA, VASISTHA, HARISCANDRA, AND 
SUNAHSEPA 
Bv F. E. PARGITER 

JIS a former paper in this Journal (1913, p. 885) I set 

out the ksatriya ballad, which told of the fortunes of 
Satyavrata "lrifanku, prince of Ayodhya, as affected by 
the two famous rishis, Vasistha, the great priest of 
Ayodhya, and Vi$varatha, king of Kanyakubja, who 
relinquished his ksatriya status and became a brahman 
with the name Vigvamitra. This paper carries on their 
story in connexion with Triganku’s successors. 

Vasistha had secured the banishment of Satyavrata as 
an outcast, obtained possession of the kingdom, and kept 
it. At that time Visvamitra had placed his queen and 
family in a hermitage not far from Ayodhya, and was 
absent performing austerities in order to become a 
brahman. Twelve years of drought occurred, during 
which Satyavrata maintained Vigvamitra’s family. Then 
Visvamitra returned, having become a muni, and in 
gratitude championed Satyavrata's right to the kingdom. 
He overcame Vasistha’s opposition, placed Satyavrata on 
the throne, and was chosen by Satyavrata as the royal 
priest in supersession of Vasistha. Had it not been for 
his aid Satyavrata would have perished in exile, Vasistha 
would have maintained himself in the kingdom,and, whether 
he ever placed Satyavrata’s son on the throne or not, the 
real power would no doubt have remained in the hands 
of this stern and ambitious priest. ‘The famous ksatriya 
dynasty of the Aiksvakus would have faded away, and 
the rule would have passed into the hands of the great 
brahman family of the Vasisthas, just as in modern times 
Sivaji's dynasty was supplanted by its brahman Peshwas. 
These events constituted a great crisis in the fortunes of 
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the Aiksvaku dynasty, and we can well perceive that the 
ksatriya ballad had a deep and lasting interest for the 
Aiksvakus, so that it was preserved as a part of their 
genealogy, as appears in six Puranas. 

Two verses were cited as suggesting that this Vasistha 
had the personal name Devaraj. They say that a Vasistha 
named Devaraj or Bhitakrt had preserved all creatures 
alive during a period of drought, and it was pointed out 
that the allusion could not well apply to any time of 
drought except this period. This identification may be 
amplified. ‘There are two other statements which connect 
a Vasistha with such a period. One runs thus!:—Of 
yore in the Tarakamaya war between the gods and asuras, 
when the world was smitten with drought and the gods 
were distraught, Vasistha maintained the people by his 
austerities; providing food, etc, he kept them alive. 
That allusion appears in a brahmanieal account of the 
Vasistha family and is purely fabulous, because that war 
occurred in mythical time and connexion, and what is 
apparently the oldest version connects it with Soma’s 
abduction of Brhaspati's wife Tara2 That Vasistha 
cannot be meant in the two verses cited, because they 
plainly refer to some person who is historical according 
to tradition, for they occur in two lists of kings and other 
men who earned heaven by their signal good deeds, as 
expressly stated at the end of the lists? Тһе other state- 
ment relates to the Vasistha who was priest to king 
Samvarana of the Paurava line much later. It says i— 
СЕ ooh He юе, 
Soma's E OEC e the EN S p rd AR z 

E , 2, s ifferent 
рш por ; Padma v, 27, 116 ff. ; Harivarnía. 48, 2379 f. 
ia unts in Brahmanda iii, 72, 19-80; Wayu 97, 80; Matsya 


? Mahabharata xii, 234, 8611-12 ; xiii, 737, 6272-4 
* Id. i, 173, 6615-30. 
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Sathvarana, after marrying Тарай, placed Vasistha as 
regent of his kingdom, and going to the hills devoted 
himself to his wife; a drought occurred for twelve 
years, the crops failed, and the people suffered dreadful 
calamities and wasted away; so Vasistha brought the 
king back to his capital Hastinapura, and then rain fell 
and everything revived. That Vasistha did not keep the 
people alive, and it was only the king’s return that saved 
them; hence he is ruled out. 

The Vasistha Devaraj or Bhutakrt mentioned in those 
two verses can therefore be only this Vasistha, who 
governed the kingdom of Ayodhya in the twelve years" 
drought during Satyavrata's exile. This identification is' 
corroborated by the remarkably simple and appropriate 
explanation it offers, how the quarrel between Vigvamitra 
and Devaraj (Vasistha) was afterwards mythologized into 
a contest between Visvamitra and Indra in the Ramayana, 
as pointed out in the former paper. It will be found also 
to supply a simple explanation of another incident, and 
perhaps a third, regarding Indra in the story of Sunahéepa 
discussed here. 

It was also said that Visvamitra raised Satyavrata 
Triganku to the sky. After discussing the various 
versions of this statement, I offered the suggestion that 
Vi$vamitra as the royal priest may have given him on his 
death celestial dignity by naming a constellation Triganku 
after him, as some publie reparation for the indignities 
inflicted on him by Vasistha. Wilson remarked on this 
story 2—“ This legend is therefore clearly astronomical, 
and alludes possibly to some reformation of the sphere by 
Vi$vamitra, under the patronage of Triganku, and in 
opposition to а more ancient system advocated by the 
school of Vasistha." This suggestion postulates a good 


! Devardj was а name, for it is given as such to the early Aiksvaku 
king Vikuksi : Matsya 12, 26; Agni 272, 18. 
? Translation of the Visnu Purana, Bk. iv, ch. 3, note. 
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deal. To give a name to a celestial body is far easier 
| than to reform the sphere, and celestial objects have been 


| habitually named after terrestrial beings in India as well 
| as in other countries. There was а celestial body named 
| Triganku, for, putting aside the absurd physical phenomenon 
| alleged in the Ramayana fable (i, 60, 18-32), another 


| passage therein speaks of Triganku as а graha (planet ?) |! 
| i situate with Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury in the moon’s I 
| path,” and the last verse cited in the ballad in the former | 
| paper also connects ‘Triganku as а graha with the moon. | 

We may now proceed with the traditions. Satyavrata’s |! 
son was Hariscandra, and his son was Rohita, as mentioned | 
in the same six Puranas which give the former story, and 
their text collated ? runs thus, referring to Satyavrata :— 


tasya Satyaratha * nama bharya Kaikaya-varnsa-ja 
kumavrarh janayamasa Harigcandram a-kalmasam 
sa vai гаја Hariscandras Traigankava iti smrtah 
aharta rajastyasya samrad iti ha vigrutah 
Hariscandrasya tu suto Rohito nama viryavan. 
Other Puranas say briefly that "Trifanku's son was 
Hari$eandra, and his son was Rohita, or, more fully, | 
Rohità$va?; but three erroneously turn Satyavrata’s | 
wife Satyaratha into a son Satyaratha and interpose him, 2 
making Hariscandra his son, and Rohita his son. f 
It is well to make clear the position of affairs at 


Also alluded to in Mahābhārata xiii, 3, 189. i 
' Ramayana ii, 47, 10— 
Trigankur Lohitangaá ca Brhaspati-Budhay api 
darunah Somam abhyetya grahah sarve vyavasthitah. 
" Brahmanda iii, 63, 115-17; Vayu 88, 117-19; Brahma 8, 24-6: 
Harivarhéa 73, 754-0 ; Siva vii, 62, 20-2 ; and Linga i, 66, 10-11 (which 
omits the third and fourth lines). Unimportant variations are omitted. 
+ Satyaratà in Brahmanda and 


Vayu ; °vratd in Тайра. Kūrma i, 27, 
2 calls her Satyadhand. 


5 Visnu iv, 3, 15 and Garuda, 138, 26-7 (which say Rohitüsva); Kürma 
#1, 9-3; Bhigavata ix, 7, 7-9. 


i, 2 
$. Matsya 12, 91-8 and Padma v, 8, 142 (which agree) ; Agni 272, 26-7 
(which says Rokitasva). Also Padma vi, 21, 10. 


1 
£ 
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Ayodhya when Satyavrata Trisanku died and Hariscandra 
succeeded him, as revealed by the ksatriya ballad dis- 
cussed in the former paper. Vasistha had lost the office 
of royal priest; and was in disgrace. Viśvāmitra held 
that office and was all-powerful, so that (as is said) he 
raised Triganku to the sky in spite of Vasistha (line 72). 
Hariscandra had been brought up in the palace during 
his father's exile, because Satyavrata was banished alone 
(ll. 8-14, 48), and because Vasistha’s proposal that he 
would install the son in the kingdom (1. 50) implied that 
the son was living and within his control. As Satyavrata 
was а very young man when banished (ll. 4, 35), Harié- 
candra was a child then. As Vasistha had charge of the 
royal seraglio during the exile (ll. 33, 34), Harigcandra 
would have been educated completely under his control 
and guidance, and would have been a youth when Satya- 
vrata was restored, and probably but a young man when 
his father died. Vasistha was filled with rage and hatred 
against Visvamitra for the ruin of all his ambition; and 
one way in which he sought revenge was to deny Viéva- 
mitra’s brahmanhood. 

Certain inferences can obviously be drawn from these 
facts according to the most ordinary motives and conduct. 
Vi$vamitra, as the royal priest in power, would have 
placed Harigcandra on the throne. But, as this prince 
had been educated during twelve most impressionable 
years of his boyhood under Vasistha’s superintendence, he 
could not have outgrown the influence which this stern 
and domineering priest had exercised over him, and 
Vasistha would have seen a prospect of achieving 
vengeance against Visvamitra through him. Obviously, 
therefore, Vasistha would have directed the most strenuous 
efforts to preserve that influence and sow discord between 
Harigcandra and Vigvamitra, in order to oust Vigvamitra - 
and regain his old position. He would not, of course, have 
been immediately successful, because of the odium of his 
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cruel behaviour to Satyavrata. Time would have been 
necessary to mitigate that, effect estrangement between 
the king and Visvamitra, and secure Visvamitra’s down- 
fall; and till then Vigvamitra remained the royal priest. 
These inferences are elementary and patent on the facts 
disclosed by the ballad, and they go further. Visvamitra 
stood alone. The efficacy of his priestly functions 
depended on the validity of his brahmanhood, and every 
brahman in Ayodhya would have followed Vasistha in 
denying that, regarding him as an interloper who was 
robbing them, the true brahmans, of their rights and also 
of their fees and livelihood. This constituted the sting of 
his brahmanhood. Visvamitra’s position, therefore, was 
precarious, and could endure only as long as Harigcandra 
could withstand the unanimous opposition of Vasistha 
and the brahmans of Ayodhya—a very severe ordeal. 
Every priestly act performed by him would have been 
called in question by them, and obviously they would win, 
in no long time. The break would probably come over 
some important religious ceremony. Vigvamitra would 
be obliged to go, and would depart in high displeasure. 
What follows corroborates these inferences. 

Hariscandra celebrated the ràjasüya sacrifice, as stated 
in the fourth line of the genealogy set out above, and as 
mentioned in the Mahabharata and elsewhere It con- 
stituted his consecration as king? or rather declared his 
paramount sovereignty as a samraj.2 It was performed 
by Visvamitra, as is plainly implied in some passages,“ 
and as he would naturally do, being the royal priest. 
A story based on this ceremony is told in the Markandeya 


! Mahabharata ii, 72, 498-98, which gives a glowing account of his 


majesty and this sacrifice. Also Harivarnáa 192, 11100; Markandeya 7, 
25, 39, 40. PM 


* Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, ii, p. 219. 


x Mahabharata ii, 72, 491, 497-8 ; and line 4 of the genealogy quoted 
above. 


* Markandeya 7, 25, 36, 39; 8, 9. 
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Purana.’ It is a wild brahmanical fable on its very face; 
its main incidents are absurd; and its tenor is untrue, 
because it excludes and makes impossible the story of 
Rohita and Sunahéepa which will be narrated. Yet it is 
based on the true occurrence of the тајаѕпуа, and is 
developed out of the statements made impliedly, that 
Harigcandra had not given Visvamitra the fee therefor, 
and that Visvamitra had not forgotten that slight.? Those 
statements appear as the background of the fable, and 
allege what might naturally have occurred in the circum- 
stances described above. Visvamitra dealt implacably 
with him, as if they were completely estranged, and his 
severity is the dominant feature in the story. The rest 
of the fable is just the absurdity produced when the 
brahmans, with their lack of the historical sense, fabricated 
edifying religious tales out of some incident in historical 
tradition. Those statements give the general position, 
that the king and Vi$vamitra had become estranged and 
Vigvamitra had quitted him in displeasure ; and this is no 
doubt true, for it harmonizes completely with the natural 
outcome of the conditions at Ayodhya described above. 
The Markandeya adds the corroboration that the violent 
hostility between Visvamitra and Vasistha arose out of 
the rājasūya,* culminating in a further fable of a terrific 
fight between them as birds? This reference to the 
rajasüya cannot mean the so-called rajastya at which 

1 Ch. 7 and 8. Muir gives an abstract of it, Sanskrit Texts, i, 88 ff. 
It calls Rohita Rohitdsya wrongly (8, 58, 179, 260). 

2 Td. 7, 25, 36-41; 8, 9, 40-3. 

2 Hariscandra’s candàlahood there (also alluded to іп Padma ii, 12, 
122) appears to be a misplacement of Satyavrata's degradation in exile, 
Which is called candalahood in the Ramayana (i, 58, 10), Vignu (iv, 3, 13) ` 
and Bhägavata (ix, 7, 5). * Markandeya $, 270; 9, 27. 

5 Та. 9. Also alluded to elsewhere, as in Bhagavata ix, 7, 7; 
Harivumáa 792, 11100. Тһе statement in Markandeya 9, 6, that 
Vi$vamitra destroyed Vasistha's hundred sons, is another instance of 
the lack of the historical sense, for it does not apply to these two rishis, 


but to two of their descendants long afterwards in the reign of king 
Sudas or Saudasa ; Brhaddevata vi, 28, 34. 
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Sunahgepa was the victim (discussed infra), because no 
enmity arose therefrom ; that ended amicably: and more- 
over Rohita is a child in this fable, after the rájasüya, 
not a full-grown young man as at that sacrifice. The 
Mahabharata account shows that the rajastiiya had nothing 
to do with Sunahgepa.! 

Vigvamitra had thus been ousted. Тһе Ramayana 
corroborates this, for it says that after he raised Triganku 
to the sky Visvamitra went away to Puskara and per- 
formed severe austerities?; and it is probable that after 
that discomfiture he returned with assiduity to the 
performance of austerities. This would help to explain 
the brahmanic stories of the extraordinary austerities he 
underwent in order to establish his brahmanic status. 
With his departure Devaraj Vasistha would naturally 
have regained the royal priesthood, and have been the 
chief counsellor of Hariscandra. 

Wecome now to the well-known story about Harigcandra 
and Rohita, which ends in the proposed sacrifice of 


; Sunahéepa, ог Sunahgepha as often written. Of this there 


is no ksatriya version. All the accounts are more or less 
of brahmanical complexion. ‘The genealogies all pass it 
over unnoticed, except that in the Bhagavata Purana, 
which is largely brahmanical. The best-known version 
is that in the Aitareya Brahmana (vii, 2, 1 ff.) and the 
Sankhayana Srauta Sūtra (xv, 17—95), which are almost 
identical.* Their version is given condensed concisely by 
Sadgurusisya in the Vedarthadipika on Rigveda i, 24. 
They all style Hariscandra an Aiksvaka rightly, and also 
Vaidhasa. This title is explained by the commentary on 


1 Mahābhārata ii, Z2, 491-8, 

2 Ramayana i, 67, 3-4; 62, 1-2) 

* The two texts are published together as an Appendix in Max 
Müller's History of A.S.L. The Story is discussed there, pp. 408-420; 
by Roth in Indische Studien, i, 457; ii, 112; and in SBE. xliv, pp. sewn, 
It is noticed by Professor Macdonell in his Sanskrit Literature, p. 207 ; 
and by Professor Keith in JRAS. 1911, p. 988. | ; 
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the Brahmana as “son of Vedhas, a king”, though no such 
Aiksvaka king appears to be known; and by that on the 
Sūtra as “descended from Vedhas, Prajapati". Vedhas 
and Prajapati are both applied to the Sun, and Vaidhasa 
seems to be an equivalent of Vaivasvata, stating rightly 
that he belonged to the Solar race. Their story runs 
thus :— 

Haris$candra had no son, and by Narada’s advice 
besought the god Varuna for a son, promising to offer 
a sacrifice to him with the son. Varuna granted his 
prayer and Rohita was born.  Varuna immediately 
demanded the sacrifice, but the king begged for a respite 
till the child was ten days old, and Varuna consented. 
After ten days Varuna repeated his demand, but the king 
obtained a further respite till the child cut his first teeth ; 
and similarly he obtained successive reprieves from 
Varuna's reiterated demands till those teeth dropped out, 
till the permanent teeth appeared and till the boy was 
invested with the accoutrements of a ksatriya. Then he 
told his son of his vow, but Rohita refused to submit and 
departed to the forest. Varuna then seized the king 
and the king fell ill of dropsy. Rohita heard of that and 
returned at the year’s end, but Indra in human form met 
him and advised him to return to the forest. So Rohita 
went there and returned at the year’s end, but Indra again 
persuaded him to go back. This happened at the end of 
every year, till Rohita went back to the forest for his 
sixth year. There he met a rishi, Ajigarta Sauyavasi, 
with a wife and three sons, all starving,? and offered to 
buy one of the sons fora hundred cattle. Ajigarta refused 
to part with the eldest, and his wife with the youngest, 
and they sold him the second son, Sunahgepa. Rohita 
returned with him, saw his father, and said he had bought 


i The Sūtra says, the seventh year. 
£ The Sūtra says Ajigarta was about to eat one of his sons, apparently 
Sunahsgepa. 
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Sunahéepa as a victim in his own stead. So the king 
proposed the substitution and Varuna accepted it, a 
brahman being better than a ksatriya. The king then 
proceeded to celebrate the rajasüya with Sunahgepa as the 
victim. Viévümitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, and Ауаѕуа 
were the several priests. As no one would immolate 
Sunahgepa, his father Ajigarta bound him to the post for 
a hundred cattle, and proceeded to slay him fora hundred 
more. Sunahéepa then uttered various verses and hymns 
to various gods. Indra gave him a golden chariot, his 
bonds became loose and he was freed; and the king also 
was cured of his disease. Sunahgepa uttered more hymns 
and completed the sacrifice. Then the question arose, 
whose son he was to be, and the great rishis said he was 
to choose for himself, so he chose Vi$vamitra as his father. 
He refused his father Ajigarta's entreaties to return to 
his Àngirasa family, and repudiated him because of his 
unnatural conduct. He was then called Devarata, as the 
gods had given him to Visvamitra, and Vigvamitra placed 
him above his own sons, making him his eldest son. 

The Bhagavata (ix, 7, 7-27) tells the same story, 
eurtailing greatly all the final portion about the sacrifice. 
It says Indra appeared as an aged brahman and persuaded 
Rohita to go back to the forest year by year. It does not 
call the sacrifice a rajasüya, but merely says—“ by the 
human sacrifice being freed from his abdominal disease 
Hariscandra sacrificed to Varuna and the other gods ^ 
and adds that Indra gave the king a golden chariot. I 
makes no mention of Ajigartu's part at the sacrifice, nor 
even says explicitly that Sunahéepa was released. This 
Purana also notices Visvamitra’s adoption of Sunahgepa 
Ajigarta i in ix, 76, 30-32. 

The Brahma Purana (ch. 104) tells much the same 
story, but narrates it in connexion with certain tirthas on 
Ње В. Godavari in a mahatmya of that river; and in their 
laudation says—Harigcandra propitiated Varuna there 
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Rohita departing to the forest went there, he bought 
Sunahgepa there, and there the sacrifice took place. That 
is, of course, all misapplied for the purposes of the 
mahatmya, but in other respects the story lar gely agrees, 
except that—it says nothing about Rohita’s returning 
year by year and being persuaded to go back to the 
forest, it does not call the sacrifice a rājasūya, nor make 
mention of Ajigarta’s part thereat or of Sunahéepa’s 
uttering hymns. On the other hand, it says—a heavenly 
voice declared beforehand that the sacrifice would be 
complete without $ Sunahégepa ; when he was bound to the 
post, Visvàmitra made an announcement about the sacrifice, 
but added “let the munis and gods preserve him”, and all 
agreed; and the gods, especially Varuna, directed that the 
sacrifice would be complete without slaying him. 

The Mahabharata summarizes the story thus! :—Reika’s 
son Sunahgepa, who became the victim at Harigcandra’s 
sacrifice, after earnestly propitiating the gods was 
delivered from the great sacrifice ; he obtained sonship to 
wise Vigvamitra. 

The Ramayana (i, 67 and 62) tells the same story, but 
in very different form, calling the king Ambarisa:—Some 
time after king Triganku was raised to the sky, king 
Ambarisa ifie to offer a sacrifice, but Indra carried off 
the sacrificial victim, and the brahman told the king he 
must bring that victim back or a man. The king searched | 
for it everywhere without success, and then came across 
the Bhargava rishi Reika with his wife and sons at 
Mt. Bhrgutunga? He asked Кеа to sell one of the sons 
as а victim. Кеа withheld the eldest and his wife the 
youngest, and the second son, Sunahéepa, then offered 


1 xiii, 2, 186-7 ; the only passage where Sunahgepa is mentioned. For 
Hariscandrah in the Calcutta edition read Hariscandra-. 

* Bhrgutuiga is placed in the North region, apparently not far west 
of the sources of the Ganges; Mahabharata i, 215, 7812-13, iii, 90, 
8394-6, and 130, 10555. 
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himself. The king bought him for a thousand cattle and 

immense riches, and took him off in his chariot. He 

halted at Puskara, and Sunalisepa saw his maternal uncle 

Viévamitra there and besought him to save him. Visva- 
t mitra asked his sons to offer themselves instead, but they 
| refused, and he cursed them. Не then taught Sunahsepa 
two hymns, which he should sing at the sacrifice and 
whereby he would be saved. The king took Sunahsepa 
to the sacrificial ground and bound him to the post. 
Then Sunahgepa praised Indra and Visnu. Indra granted 
him long life, and the king completed the sacrifice. 

This story is manifestly a very distorted version. ‘The 
king was not Ambarisa, unless that was a second name 
of Hariécandra; and that is possible, because the Linga 
(11, 5, 6) narrates that Triganku’s son was Ambarisa, but 
its tale is late and didactic. The name of the rishi 
differs. The story has obviously been tampered with, 
the most objectionable incidents being removed. "Thus it 
says nothing about the vow, nor consequently of Varuna's 
insistence on a human sacrifice, but instead makes the 
trouble arise out of a piece of wanton mischief committed | 
by Indra, and the human victim is merely suggested as 
an alternative. It does away with the inhumanity of the 
rishi's selling his son by making Sunahgepa offer himself 
as а victim. This version may be certainly put aside as 
a perversion, like its preceding story of Triganku which 
| was considered in the former paper; and no other 
authority, as far as I am aware, supports it.! 

The story as given by the Brahmana, the Sütra, the | 

| Vedarthadipika, and the Brahma and Bhagavata Puranas, | 
which all agree substantially, may now be considered. 
In allthese books the story, though of brahmanical com- 
plexion, is not like many brahmanical tales, marred by 
E exaggerated, absurd, and impossible particulars. Its 


1 Vasistha's Lawbook, xvii, 30-2, says king Harigcandra bought the 
son of Ajigarta Sauyavasi: SBE. xiv, 87. See р. 61, note 4. 
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incidents are narrated in a matter-of-fact way and are all 
possible, with nothing superhuman in them except the 
references to Varuna and Indra (as to which suggestions 
will be made), so that it may relate what actually 
happened. Hence it may rightly be reviewed in the light 
of ordinary motives and conduct. Accordingly I shall 
take the story as the plain tale it professes to be, deal 
with it stage by stage, set out the facts alleged in each 
stage, point out the inferences and conclusions that arise 
naturally therefrom, and consider the circumstances, 
motives, and conduct that they obviously suggest. So 
treated, the story constitutes another interesting chapter 
in the traditional history of Ayodhya. 

King Hariscandra was childless and made a vow that 
if Varuna would bestow a son on him he would sacrifice 
the son to him. Accordingly he obtained a son Rohita, 
and Varuna demanded the sacrifice as soon as the babe 
was born. ‘These are the facts alleged. It was certainly 
an extraordinary vow, to promise to sacrifice his son at its 
birth ; and it seems hardly credible he should have made 
it, for the yearning of childless kings for sons is often 
mentioned as intense, and the sacrifice of a son earnestly 
prayed for would have violated that yearning with the 
most poignant anguish. It was not a religious rite, such 
as the immolation of infants, but an altogether exceptional 
vow. It 15 not comparable with the proposed sacrifice of 
Isaac, because they differ radically in circumstances, 
motives, and conduct. A king might sacrifice a son to 
gain some far greater benefit, and such a deed is alleged 
of Sahadeva's son Somaka; king of North Райсаја, who 
(16 is said) sacrificed his only son Jantu in order that 
he might obtain a hundred sons. ‘That deed is com- 
parable with the sacrifice by Mesha, king of Moab, of his 
eldest son? Тһе story of Somaka is narrated in the 

1 The kumarah Sdhadevyah of Rigveda iv, 15, 7-10. 
? 2 Kings iii, 26-7. 
JRAS, 1917. : 4 
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Mahabharata,! and is briefly alluded to in five Puranas”; 
but the present story is quite different, because the sacrifice 
of Rohita had no such ulterior object, and the vow was 
purely disastrous like Jephthah's rash vow.” 

However, let us accept the vow as alleged. The question 
immediately arises, who suggested it? It seems incredible 
that the king himself could have conceived such a self- 
destructive idea, and it is more probable that someone 
else suggested it. We cannot say who could have done 
sot; but in a religious matter of this kind the king 
would certainly not have acted without consulting his 
great family priest Vasistha, and only strong influence 
A il could have induced him to add the vow of sacrificing his 

dearest hopes. One inference then appears clear, that 
Vasistha knew of the vow and allowed it to stand till the 
| son was born. 

When Rohita was born Varuna demanded the sacrifice, 
but the king succeeded by repeated excuses in staving off 
his reiterated demands, till Rohita was invested with the 
accoutrements of a ksatriya, which the Brahma says was 
in his 16th year. What are the obvious inferences from 
these facts? The demands would have been made by 
some priest speaking in Varuna’s name. Could anyone 
have gone on pressing such a demand on the king for 
fifteen years without Vasistha’s cognizance? The king 
did his utmost to escape from the sacrifice. Obviously it 
was meant to be real; otherwise, if it were only formal 
and nominal and Rohita would not be actually immolated, 


1 Mahabharata iii, 127, 10471-728, 10499. | 
TE In the genealogy of the North Райса1а dynasty. The oldest version | 
is in Vayu 99, 209-10 and Matsya 50, 15-16, which agree. The Visnu | 
(iv, 18 18) їз brief, makes no mention of the sacrifice, and modifies | 
Jantu’s position. Brahma 73, 100 and Harivamsa 82, 1792-3 (which | 
agree) modify the version further, strike out the reference to the | 
Sacrifice, and alter Jantu’s position completely. | 

* Judges xi, 30-5. j 

+ Here we probably miss the aid a ksatriya version would have given. | 
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there was no reason why the king should not have com- 
plied, satisfied Varuna, and regained his son. It was thus 
a matter of the greatest religious importance. Here 
again he could not have gone on temporizing all those 
years without consulting Vasi 


tha and seeking for 
sympathy and aid from him. Vasistha was the priest 
who, from his commanding position, could and should 
have saved him by devising some means for propitiating 
Varuna without the actual performance of such an 
inhuman deed, because, as the story says, that was 
actually done ultimately without much difficulty when 
a brahman was substituted for Rohita. Yet the accounts 
give no suggestion that he took any such line of conduct, 
though the matter was a vital one to the king and the 
dynasty. It is incredible that he could have had nothing 
to do with it all those years. Тһе inference then is 
obvious, Vasistha either permitted the demand or acquiesced 
in it; he did nothing to propitiate Varuna or save the 
king; and thus he virtually supported the demand that 
Rohita should be sacrificed. 

‘This is not an argument from mere silence which is of 
no import. Тһе silence is extraordinary. This religious 
matter concerned Vasistha most intimately as the royal 
priest during fifteen years. We should expect to hear of 
him in connexion with it; yet he is never even alluded to. 
The silence is contrary to all ordinary conduct, unnatural, 
and therefore highly significant. He cannot be absolved 
from the ordinary inferences. Nor does this conclusion 
do him injustice. As shown in the former paper, he had 
acquiesced in the harsh punishment of Satyavrata, and 
had sternly and relentlessly enforced it during twelve 
years of famine. What he was now doing was precisely 
similar; he acquiesced in an unwise vow and allowed the 
demand for the sacrifice of Rohita during fifteen years, 
making no effort to save Rohita. The sacrifice could not 
be forced, for fear of the king and the Ksatriyas. It could 
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only be brought about by steady pressure on the king to 

make him carry it out himself, and that steady pressure 

Vasistha allowed and did nothing to mitigate. | 
We now come to the third stage. When Rohita was | 

accoutred as а ksatriya, the king told him of the vow. 

Rohita refused compliance and departed to the forest. 

The king then fell ill, as a punishment from Varuna. 

Rohita heard of that and returned! ab the year’s end to see | 

his father, but was dissuaded by Indra in human form 

and persuaded to go back to the forest. This was repeated 

at the end of each year till Rohita departed to the forest 

for the sixth or seventh year. Let us study these 

incidents. Rohita's refusal was natural, and, boy though 

he was, his best way of escape was to face exile. Grief 

for the departure of his only son, after all the anxiety of 

the past years, would naturally have preyed on the king 


and produced illness. The terms used denote dropsy ; 
yet perhaps in the crude diagnosis of those days they 
may not mean more than some complaint with abdominal 
enlargement. It would be a natural remark to say that 
Varuna had punished him for failing in his vow. 

Rohita would naturally have returned to see his father, 
and the hard forest life would have produced home- 
sickness. Someone met him, dissuaded him and induced 

by him to go back to the forest. Тһе first question that 
arises is, was this advice friendly or unfriendly? The 
advice was to go abroad and keep on moving about, as 
{| that was in various ways better than remaining still, 

| according to the Brahmana and the Sütra. No doubt | 
| 


1 The Brahmana and Sūtra say “returned to the village", even when 
he returned finally with Sunaliéepa to his father at Ayodhya. This 
seems a brahmanical touch. The brahmans who composed such works | 
lived away in the forests and were practically conversant only with 
villages. Would a ksatriya ballad have called Ayodhya a уйата? This 
word suggests that the author of this brahmanic version knew nothing 


of towns, The Bhàgavata says “village” at first, but afterwards 
“ city 25 


|] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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these statements must not be pressed too far, because they 
may be a late brahmanical exposition framed to fill in 
details; yet, looked at in any way, there was nothing 
friendly in the advice. ‘To urge on a very young prince, 
who had been nurtured as an only son amid the best 
conditions in Ayodhya, indefinite years of hard wandering, 
with no suggestion of alleviation ultimately, was little 
better than mocking at his youthful feelings and natural 
expectations. On the first occasion the adviser said Indra 
would he his friend, but the story nowhere says or even 
imphes that Indra! ever befriended him in any way 
during the exile. Indra never alleviated his hard lot nor 
suggested any means of deliverance. Plainly the advice 
was not friendly. i 

Who, then, was this adviser? The Bhagavata says he 
was an aged brahman, and the Vedarthadipika and the 
commentaries on the Brahmana and Sütra say, a brahman. 
The circumstances corroborate this. He could not have 
been an ordinary person. Only some one of acknowledged 
position, either a brahman or a ksatriya, could have 
turned a prince away. No one of the royal house nor 
even а ksatriya would have been likely to keep the boy 
away from seeing his father, for Rohita might well have 
seen him and departed again. That person could then 
only have been a brahman, as is stated. He is said to 
have been Indra in human form, but a strange brahman, 
who professed to be Indra, would hardly have made 
Rohita repress his filial longings and go back into exile. 
The brahman must have been one whom he knew, and 
whose advice he could not well have flouted. No brahman 
could have done that five years and kept it secret from 
Vasistha’s cognizance, because the king was ill, the chief 
power naturally devolved largely on Vasistha, and Rohita’s 
movements would have been a matter of great concern at 
Ayodhya.  Vasistha, then, must have known that Rohita 


1 Nor if Indra means Devaraj Vasistha himself, see p. 54. 
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was sent back, and have at least acquiesced in it, for 
reasons similar to those given above. 

The circumstances point to Vasistha himself as this 
brahman, for he was then of mature age, and the gratuitous 
introduction of Indra, who had no concern with this 
matter, suggests that “ Indra” here is a misunderstanding 
of Vasistha’s name Devaraj, just as it was pointed out in 
the former paper that confusion between the two names 
turned the contest between Viévamitra and Devaraj 
(Vasistha) about Triganku into the absurd Ramayana 
fable of a great conflict between Visvamitra and Indra. 
Vasistha could easily have kept himself informed of 
Rohita’s movements by the well-known use of spies and 
have met him on his return. It is not derogatory to him 
to suppose that he did that, for he would have done only 
what a god is said to have done. Тһе fact that the story 
brings in a god as a brahman to intervene in a matter 
that did not concern him, is an implied declaration that 
this brahman was no ordinary or strange person, but one 
of high position, just such indeed as Vasistha. Rohita 
could not well have disregarded Vasistha’s own injunctions, 
and only such authority could have sent him back to the 
forest year after year, although his home-longings must 
have grown stronger as his exile was protracted. If 
Devaraj did that, it was an easy piece of brahmanical 
confusion to say that Indra appeared in human form and 
did it. The introduction of Indra without cause into 
these, otherwise matter-of-fact, incidents strongly suggests 
some such misunderstanding. This conclusion does no 
injustice to Vasistha, for it merely shows that he was 
repeating towards Rohita much the same treatment as he 
had dealt to Satyavrata, namely, keeping him away from 
Ayodhya and in practical exile continuously. 

A further consideration of the circumstances suggests 


a reason for such conduct. Who was in 


terested in keepi 
Rohita in exile ? Pees ae 


No one but those who had been 
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demanding that he should be sacrificed. If he could not 
be sacrificed, the next best course was to keep him in 
exile. ‘The king was ill and Vasistha was in power. If 
the king died and Rohita was continuously absent to 


escape being sacrificed, the kingdom would obviously fall!" 


into Vasistha’s hands, and it would be difficult for Rohita 
to return and claim it with Varuna's demand impending 
over him. Had Rohita been sacrificed, the kingdom would 
have fallen into the hands of Vasistha or his family on 
the king's death; and so also if he escaped but were kept 
in continuous exile. Either way the outcome would be to 
Vasistha's advantage and no one else's. These are simple 
andobvious reflections. Vasistha therefore knew to what 
result these manceuvres tended, and, if he did not 
actively direct them, he certainly did nothing to counteract 
them. It is an elementary maxim, that a man intends the 
results to which his actions naturally and obviously lead. 
Plainly, then, Vasistha intended that Rohita should be got 
rid of in one way or the other, and that he should recover 
the kingdom which he had lost through Satyavrata’s 
restoration. His position now was stronger, for Rohita’s 
predicament was worse than Satyavrata’s, because 
Satyavrata had been only banished, but Rohita’s very 
life was forfeit under a demand asserted in the name 
of a god. 

In the fourth stage Rohita went back to the forest for 
his sixth or seventh year. here he met the rishi 
Ajigarta with his wife and three sons, all starving, and 
bought the second son Sunahgepa for a hundred cattle. 
A hundred cattle seem to have been an ordinary price 
for a man, judging from other allusions. He returned 
with him to Ayodhya, and the king proposed and Varuna 


1 This outcome would be even clearer if, as seems probable, there 
was no other near heir to the throne ; for Satyavrata had been an only 
son, so was Rohita, and, though the story does not definitely say so, yet 
its general tenor suggests that Harifcandra also was an only son. 
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(that is, his priest) accepted the substitution of Sunahégepa 
as the victim. Rohita would have been anxious to find 
some way of deliverance, and it would have been a very 
natural thought on meeting the wretched brahman family 
to buy one of the sons as a victim in his own stead. 
They in their starving condition might have clutched at 
relief by accepting his offer. By it one member would 
die but all the rest would escape; otherwise death faced 
them all, as they were. This time nothing kept Rohita 
away from his father, though the old reasons were still 
good for Indra’s trying to dissuade him. Varuna (that is, 
his priest) accepted the substitution, because sacrificially 
a brahman was better than a ksatriya. Nothing is said 
about Vasistha here, and naturally so; for, whether he 
had been at the back of all the scheming or not, neither 
he nor anyone else could oppose the substitution without 
betraying that the aim had been, not the offer of a fitting 
sacrifice, but the life of Rohita himself. Obviously there 
was no choice for anyone but to consent. 

We have now reached a point where the foregoing 
exposition of the facts alleged may be tested. If that 
be sound, what would be the natural consequences ? 
Obviously Vasistha’s interest in the performance of the 
vow had ceased. The immolation of a poor brahman 
youth could bring no benefit or advantage to him or 
anyone, and would be revolting to all the priests at the 
ceremony. The substitution had completely altered the 
whole position. A human sacrifice was no longer of any 


! This is practically the view th 


nee M ] at Manu takes when he Says, 
Ajigarta when famished approached to kill his son, and did not sin 


because he was seeking relief from hunger” (x, 105)—evidently following 
the Sütra story (p. 45, note 2). In commenting thereon Medhatithi 
ineptly explains (as I understand it) that Ajigarta did not eat raw flesh 
or Gs (kravydda) ; but Kullüka and Raghavananda refer this to 
Ajigarta’s preparing to slay his son at the sacrifice, quite forgetting 
that he was no longer famished then, since he had received a hundred 


cattle for selling his son and another h indi i 
s undred for bind b 
other commentators offer no explanation. кш 
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Р use. Still, manifestly, that could not be openly declared, 

because to avow that would betray what the real intention 

| had been. The only course now possible was to proceed 

| formally with the sacrifice, and yet devise some plan for 

\ announcing that Varuna was satisfied without the 
| 


immolation, and for releasing Sunahgepa. Further, since 
the scheming had completely failed, i& would be natural 
j for Vasistha to take no prominent part in the proceedings, 
and prudent for him to propitiate the king, whose interests 
| he һай betrayed, covertly if not overtly, all those years. 
| These conclusions arise naturally and obviously from 


GER the foregoing exposition, and the sequel confirms it by 
; showing that such was exactly what happened. 


We come now to the sacrifice, the details of which have 
been narrated above. The Brāhmaņa, Sūtra, and Vedār- 
thadipika call it a rājasūīya, but that seems a clear 
mistake. The rājasūya marked Harigcandra’s consecration! 
as king, or samraj, more than twenty years earlier, as 
already explained. This sacrifice had nothing to do with 
his consecration, but was merely the fulfilment of an 
extraordinary vow that he made after he had reigned 
some time and no son was born to him. Accordingly, the 
Bhagavata and Brahma rightly do not call it a rajasuya, 
nor do the Ramayana and Mahabharata. The brahmanie 
books have confused the two sacrifices. 

The priests who officiated at it were Vasistha, Vigva- 
mitra, Jamadagni, and Ayásya; and it may be noted that 
Vi$vamitra/s joining with those brahmans, and especially 
with Vasistha who had denied his brahmanhood, shows 
clearly that his brahmanhood was now established. 
Vasistha was naturally there as the royal priest. How 
Vigvamitra came to be present is suggested by the 
Ramayana, for it says (as mentioned above) that Sunah- 


Í 
| 


Sepa appealed to his maternal uncle Visvamitra at d 
Puskara for deliverance, and Viśvāmitra taught him two 
hymns. Vigvamitra may also, quite naturally, have g 
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followed him to Ayodhya if they were so related, not- 
withstanding his former discomfiture, for his brahmanhood 
was now established ; hence the question of relationship, 
which touches both him and Jamadagni, is of importance. 

The Brahmana and Sütra make Ajigarta and Sunah£epa 
Angirasas; and also call Ajigarta Sawyavasi, said to 
mean “son of Süyavas". The Vedarthadipika says 
nothing about these particulars, nor the Brhaddevata, 
but the Brahma apparently corroborates them about the 
latter, for it relates a fable about the punishments 
inflicted on Ajigarta for selling his son and calls his 
father Suyava!; yet it may have borrowed this name 
from them, for the fable is brahmanical. The brahman 
vamías in the Puranas throw по light on these points, 
because they make no mention among the Angirasas? of 
Süyavas or Ajigarta, nor of course of Sunahgepa, because 
he became а Kaugika by Visvamitra’s adoption of him. 


“ye . Q ^ 
All the other authorities which notice Sunahégepa’s 


paternity declare, as far as I am aware, that he was a 
Bhargava. Four Puranas Support that statement with 
a different genealogy, making him second son of Reika 
Aurva and younger brother of Jamadagni, thus :— 


Aurvasyaivam Reikasya Satyavatyam maha-manah 
Jamadagnis tapo-viryaj j 


ајде brahma-vidarn varah 
madhyamaé ca Sunahégep 


ah Sunahpuecbah kanisthakah. 


1 Brahma 750, 2 Suyavasyátmajo : 
tu Vayasah sutam should probably be S; 
2 Brahmanda ii, 32, 107-111 ; lii, 
97-108 ; Matsya 196. Nor in the В} 
* So Brahma 10, 64; and Hariv. 
Я FIRM E. 
"s ДЕ їп, 66, 63-4 ; Vayu 91, 92 ; Brahma 10, 53-4 ; Нагіуатаба 
ат. They DA following lines (immaterial mistakes and 
cing omitted), in which t ivamé 
Po E 12 EE ; h the Brahma and Hariy ата put the 


hence in this Story in 707, 45, 
gc vasa]. sutam. 

1, 101-113 ; Vàyu 59, 98-102 ; 65, 
largava vara, see р. 59, note !, 
ama 27, 1470, 1774 explicitly. 


h Viśvāmitrāya vai punah 
val yasmad Devaratas tato *bhavat 
"grajah smrtah. 
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The Ramayana and Mahabharata also say, as mentioned 
above, that Sunahgepa was Rcika’s son. Бека was 
à famous Bhargava rishi!; hence this genealogy makes 
Sunahgepa a Bhargava, and four Puranas say so explicitly.2 
It seems therefore that all these authorities must out- 
weigh the statement in the Brahmana and Sūtra that 
Sunalgepa was an Angirasa, just as they show that the 
latter are wrong in calling the sacrifice a rajasüya. 

If the two statements about Sunahgepa’s paternity be 
put together (and a total mistake in so famous a story 
seems hardly credible), it would follow that Reika and 
Ajigarta are one and the same person; and the allusions 
to them do not discredit this inference, because where 
either appears the other is absent. Thus in the Vedic 
literature Ajigarta is found in this story but Кеа not 
at all? Recika is mentioned in the Mahabharata, and 
Ajigarta never: Similarly in the Ramayana, I believe. 
In the Puranas Reika is often introduced, but Ajigarta 
never, as far as I am aware, except in this story of 
Sunah£epa. Only the Brahma and Bhagavata, I believe, 
mention both, Reika (besides other allusions) as marrying 
Gadhi's daughter Satyavati? in the genealogy of the 
Kanyakubja dynasty, and Ajigarta in this story; and 
the Brahma actually combines both versions by making 
Sunahsepa son of Reika in that genealogy and son of 
Ajigarta in this story. It seems that Ajigarta appears in 

1 Mahabharata iii, 775, 11046, 11055; xii, 49, 1721, 1726, 1731. 
Ramayana i, 67, 16-17. Brahmanda iii, 66, 37-8. Vayu 91, 66-S. 
Brahma 70, 29-30. Harivamsa 27, 1431-2. Visnu iv, 7, 5-6. Also in 
the Bhargava vamía, Brahmanda iii, 7, 93-5; Vayu 65, 90-2; and by 
his patronymic Aurva in Matsya 195, 15, 16, etc. 

2 Brahma 70, 64; Harivamsa 27, 1470, 1774 ; Visnu iv, 7, 17; and so 
Bhagavata ix, 16, 30, 32, though it gives him the patronymic Ajigarta. 

* See Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index. 

4 See Sórensen's Index. 

5 Reika also in Ramayana i, 24, 7, as Satyavati’s husband. 

5 Unless possibly it may occur in a list of rishis of all periods jumbled 


together, such as is sometimes introduced. 
7 See JRAS. 1910, p. 35; 1914, p. 279. 
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brahmanical tales, and Rcika in ksatriya traditions or 
tales that are only partially brahmanical, so that Reika 
belongs to the Epics and Puranas, while Ajigarta is 
distinctly brahmanie. Now it is a curious coincidence 
that Rerka could appear as 4170 in Prakrit form, just as, 
inversely, the brahmanic байл. or Gathin = the Epic 
and Puranie Gadhi. .Reike could yield 47270, but not 
conversely. 15 16 possible that, as the conduct narrated 
of this rishi was shameful, the brahmans took the Prakrit 
name and modified it to Ajigarta, “ he who has nothing 
to swallow,” thus making it square with the condition 
attributed to him? It would be a less absurd name than 
Sunahgepa. 

It thus appears that of these two genealogies the 
Ajigarta version is brahmanic and the Rcika version 
ksatriya. The latter (but not the former) makes Visva- 
mitra maternal uncle of Sunahgepa, as the Ramayana says, 
because he was Satyavati’s younger brother ; but otherwise 
it raises a difficulty, because Rcika and his princess-wife 
Satyavati could hardly have fallen into such desperate 
distress as is related of Ajigarta, and because Jamadagni 
was of the same mature age as Vi$vamitra,! had married 
a princess of Ayodhya? and had sons, so that he could 
not well have been Sunahgepa’s elder brother in the 
wretched circumstances allesed—much less could he as 
such have appeared as one of the great priests at this 
sacrifice of his younger brother. One can hardly discard 
this ksatriya version, however, which is better supported 
than the brahmanie version, and the following suggestion 
may be offered, which solves all the difficulties except the 
supposed patronymic Sauyavasi -—Sunahgepa was not 
Reika’s own son but a grandson, for the foregoing verses 
(p. 58) may have condensed the genealogy, as often 
happens?; and his father Aji 


1 JRAS. 1910, p. 35. 


? Thus Rama is called Reika's son (nc 
Mahabharata iii, 99, 8658. 


garta was a younger son . 
* JRAS. 1914, p. 279. 
indana), instead of grandson, in 
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of Reika and a younger brother of Jamadagni, since 
Rcika had many sons. Thus Jamadagni would be Sunah- 
Sepa's uncle; and Visvamitra would be his grandmother's 
brother, and might be colloquially styled his maternal 
uncle. Sunahsgepa would thus be a youth as befits the 
story. If this were so, the presence of Jamadagni and 
Visvainitra at the sacrifice would be quite natural. 


ә 


Ayasya was an Angire and is mentioned several 


times in the vatnga of the Angivasas? He as a leading 
Angirasa might have been invited and might naturally 
attend, if Sunahsgepa was an Angirasa ; but, if Sunalgepa 
was not such, no particular reason is apparent why he 
was present. 

Ajigarta also is said to have been present, and that 
was probable, because he must have gone with Rohita to 
Ayodhya to get the hundred cattle, since Rohita could 
hardly (as the Brahmana and Sütra say) have given them 
in the forest where he had none; and because he might 
naturally have been there to see the end of these incidents. 

The ceremonies were begun, but no one was willing, 
according to the Brahmana and Sutra, even to bind 
Sunahgepa to the post. Why was there that great 
reluctance even to prepare for the sacrifice, after Varuna 
had been demanding it twenty years, and for failure in 
which he had stricken the king with illness? Manifestly, 
no one wanted this sacrifice, even those who had been 
demanding the sacrifice of Rohita. Ajigarta may have 


1 Brahmanda iii, 7, 98-9; Vayu 65, 95; Mahabharata i, 66, 2613. 
This does not preclude some etymological connexion between Ajigarta 
and Рота. 

2 Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, i, p. 32. 

? Brahmanda ii, 32, 110; iii, 7, 105, 106, 110; and the corresponding 
passages in Vayu 29, 101; 02, 100, 101, 106, where the name is more or 
less corrupted. Also Matsya 196, 4, where he is called Ajasya. Не is 
not mentioned in the Mahābhārata, vide Sórensen's Index. 

i This may explain the statement that Hariseandra alias Ambariga 
bought Sunahgepa (p. 48), because the cattle would have been the 
king’s, and he would have ratified the transaction. 
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bound Sunaháepa and prepared as if to slay him for a 
consideration, as the Brāhmaņa and Sūtra say, but their 
whole account of the proceedings seems rather to be 
a brahmanic dilatation on the congenial topic of a sacrifice, 
because the Bhāgavata passes over this stage very curtly, 
and the Brahma contradicts it by saying that a celestial 
voice declared beforehand that the sacrifice would be 
complete without Sunahgepa. The Brahma’s statement 
accords with the circumstances, for it is not probable, if 
there was a real intention at first to immolate Sunahgepa, 
that Jamadagni and Visvamitra would have joined to 
sacrifice him if he was their near kinsman; nor that 
Ayasya would have joined, supposing Sunah&epa was an 
Angirasa. The presence of these great rishis is thus, on 
either supposition, material corroboration of the Brahma’s 
statement, that it had been decided beforehand that 
Sunahéepa would not be immolated. The Brahma’s further 
statement seems therefore true, that Visvamitra, after 
making a formal announcement, added, “ Let the munis 
and the gods preserve him” ; and all agreed. 

It is manifest, then, that the sacrifice of Sunah&epa was 
from the first purely nominal and formal! He was 
bound, he uttered one or more hymns (the Ramayana 
says Vi$vàmitra had taught him two in anticipation), 
some one or all of the rishis declared on behalf of Varuna 
and the gods that they were satisfied, and he was freed 
from his bonds.2 ‘This confirms the inference drawn 
above from the substitution (p. 57) that the ceremony 
would be earried out only in form. 


1 There is nothing in Ri i 
g in Rigveda i, 24, 12, 13, and v, 2, 7, inconsisten 
with this, R DPI MEN Agir 


A The Taittiriya (у, 2, 1, 3) and Kathaka (xix, 11) Samhitas say 

aruna seized Sunahsepa, and he obtained deliverance from Varuna’s 
bond. Tt this means more than that Varuna accepted and took him (as 
a substitute) and Sunahéepa was freed, it is a brahmanical mistake, for 


there was no reason whatever 
2 why Varu hi i i 
and innocent brahman youth. 2 EU ВЕС 
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The introduction of the gods is, of course, а piece of 
brahmanic elaboration; but the statement calls for 
notice, that Indra gave a golden chariot, to Sunahgepa 
according to the Brahmana, Sütra, and Vedar thadipika,! or 
to ШОО according to the Bhagavata. The latter 
is far more probable, because a golden chariot would have 
been a strange and useless present to the poor youth, but 
а very appropriate gift to the king. Why should Indra 
be said to intervene and make the present? "The matter 
did not concern him but Varuna. If, then, the more 
reasonable Bhagavata version be accepted, it may be 
suggested that Indra here is another misunderstanding 
of Devaraj. That Devaraj should present a golden 
chariot to the king was quite probable, because a costly 
offering was his best means of inducing the king, to 
whose interests he had been false more than twenty years, 
to condone his conduct. As the great priest and minister 
of Ayodhya, who had held the kingdom twelve years 
during Satyavrata’s exile, he must have been a very 
wealthy noble, well able to make such a present. The 


have probably made a mistake in this point just as in 
calling the sacrifice a rajasüya: if so, this explanation 
agrees with the third inference made in anticipation | 
above (р. 57). 223 
The Brahmana and Sūtra say the king was freed from 
his illness after Sunah£epa's release, s the Вһасауаба | 
implies he was cured before the sacrifice. The ашаса 
is not important, for intense relief and joy at the | 
deliverance of his son may quite possibly have brought 
about a speedy restoration of his health before and afte 


No action is attributed to Vasistha at the saci 
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his conduct be sound, but hardly otherwise. He avoided 
prominence, according to the second inference ist r ested 
above (р. 57). The leading part is assigned to Visvamitra 
in the Brahma, and the Bhagavata adds that he bestowed 
a blessing on the king. It looks as if he had been the 
moving spirit in the happy dénouement. He would have 
brought deliverance here just as he had brought it to 
Satyavrata. К 

Vigvamitra adopted Sunahsepa as his son. The account 
of this in the Brahmanaand Sütra may be true generally," 
but reads rather as an amplification of the statement 
made in the story and elsewhere,” that the gods (that is, 


their priests) gave Sunahgepa to him; and two expressions 
indicate as much. They make Sunahgepa address Visva- 
mitra as rája-pulra and Bharata-rsabha. The latter is 
a mistake, an excellent instance of the lack of the 
historical sense among brahman authors. Bharata was 
son of Sakuntalà, who was daughter of a Visvamitra, and 
it is impossible that this, the first, Vi$vàmitra (even if she 
were his daughter) could have been called “leader of the 
Bharatas"? before they had come into existence. The 
term may belong to a much later Visvamitra, probably 
the Visvamitra who was priest to king Sudas‘ (Sudasa) 
of the North Райса dynasty which was descended from 
Bharata5 The Brahmana and Sūtra have confused the 
ше UK ош the touch of a hand not ancient. 
| er term raja-putra, though true, is wholly in- 
appropriate in Sunahgepa’s mouth. Vi$vamitra was much 
older than he, had been a king, and was now an acknow- 
ledged brahman of the highest position, the chief actor 


1 Vasistha’s Lawbook goes furth ii 

. Vasistha's L goes er and says (xvii, 33-5) at first the 
ofliciating priests each wanted to have Sunahgepa as his son—very 
improbable considering his condition. SBE. xiv, 87. i 

s See p. 58, note t; and Bhagavata іх, 16, 31-2. 

: cg Müller, History of A.S. L., pp. 416-17. 

igveda iii, 22, 9, 12. Brhaddevatà i ! 
à › 98, 9, 12. r ata iv, 106; perhaps 112. 
JRAS. 1910, pp. 23, 26, 28 ; 1914, рр. 284, 988, 296. 
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here. То make this poor brahman youth, who desired to 
be adopted by him, call him by the ksatriya title, merely 
* king's son ", is similarly significant. 

The Ramayana (i, 62, 4) makes Sunah£epa say in his 
appeal to Visvamitra for deliverance at Puskara, “I have 
no mother, nor father, relations or kinsmen”; implying 
apparently that he had by the sale lost his status in his 
own family. This is also implied by the question that 
was asked, whose son he was to be (since he merited every. 
one's pity), for it could hardly arise unless he had lost his 
status. If so, ib was necessary that he should be adopted 
into another family. As he was a brahman bought by 
a ksatriya, and his deliverer Vigvamitra was a brahman 
of ksatriya origin, there was an appropriateness in 
Vi$vamitra/s adopting him. If this opinion on the question 
was expressed, it would be natural to say that he had 
been given by the gods to Vi$vamitra, and for Vi$vamitra 
to give him a good new name in his new family instead 
of his repulsive old name “ Dog's-tail"; hence he was 
called Deva-rata, “God-given.” Moreover, as he was 
a brahman by birth, there was a certain propriety in 
Vigvamitra’s giving him precedence over his own sons, 
who were ksatriyas by birth, and constituting him the 
eldest son—exalting him, not so much as a defender 
and voucher of their brahmanhood? (for that was now 
established) as in acknowledgment of his superior right 
by birth. 

This examination of the story according to ordinary 
motives and conduct shows that it is quite a possible one 
and, when read in continuation of the story of Satyavrata 
"U'riSanlu discussed in the former paper, quite a probable 
one. The earlier story is narrated in a ksatriya ballad. 
ОЁ this story there is unfortunately no truly ksatriya 
account. It is related in versions that are of brahmanical 


1 Max Müller, History of A.S.L., p. 416. 
JRAS. 1917. 
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complexion, patently brahmanical in the Аюш Brah- 
mana, Sankhayana Sütra and Vedarthadipika, and less 
50 in the other versions yet brahmanical even there, 
because the Brahma has utilized it for a brahmanical 
mahatmya, the Bhagavata is late and sectarian, and the 
Ramayana has recast it and removed from it incidents 
that discredited gods and rishis. Notwithstanding this 
coloration, the two stories harmonize remarkably in 
what they say and reveal about events at Ayodhya and 
especially about Devaraj Vasistha, the most powerful 
person there then. Hence this story does appear to relate 
incidents that really happened, as tested by probability 
and consistency. Harigcandra was a well-known king, 
often alluded to, and Rohita built Rohitapura according 
to the Harivaméa (13, 756). 

The Brahmana and Sütra have probably best narrated 
the various incidents except as regards the sacrifice. In 
this matter they have indulged in fanciful amplification, 
and have erred in calling it a r&jasüya and in styling 
Vigvamitra a leader of the Bharatas!; apparently also 
in assigning the gift of the chariot to Sunahgepa and in 
calling him an Angirasa: while the Brahma and Bhaga- 
vata give a simpler and more probable account here. 
The Brahma especially shows the existence of a different 
tradition that the sacrifice was formal and nominal. It 
has indeed taken liberties in transferring important 
incidents to the Godavari; still, that was a device of 
priesteraft, common and deemed legitimate, in working 
up the mahatmyas of new tirthas: but its toning down 
the sacrifice to be formal and nominal goes counter to 
the general tendency towards progressive elaboration, and 
is remarkable in its disagreement with the authoritative 
brahmanie version in the Brahmana and Sütra on a purely 
priestly matter. Its deviation therefrom could hardly 


У Quite intelligibly, as the author of this version apparently lived 
away in the country and knew nothing of city life (p. 52, note). 
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have arisen later than and in disregard of these two books, 


and was unnecessary for the purposes of its mahatmya 
while it certainly accords better with the circumstances 
described: hence it seems intelligible only on the view 
that it preserves a true and ancient tradition. All the 
versions show the probable confusion of Devaraj Vasistha 
with Indra, except the Ramayana, which has re-shaped 
the story. There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, 
that this Vasistha's personal name was Devaràj. 
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THE SOVEREIGNS OF THE SHANG DYNASTY, 
B.C. 1766-1154 


Bv L. C. HOPKINS 


' must come some time and it shall come now, this 
confession of error committed and published, and by 
this writing reeanted. ‘The error concerns the date of the 
many fragments of inscribed bones exhumed in 1899 in 
the Honan province of North China. Contrary to the 
opinions of two Chinese authorities, Liu Tieh-yiin and 
Lo Chén-yii, and of a great French scholar, E. Chavannes, 
I had in earlier papers attributed these relics to the period 
of the Chou dynasty. I now subscribe fully to the view 
of the above-named writers in holding them to be 
survivals from the previous Shang dynasty. Moreover, 
I am a convinced convert, and can proclaim my belief in 
the admirably candid words of the French politician, 
^ Moi, je soutiens que la chose est ainsi; et ceux qui ne 
pensent pas comme moi, sont des sots, des brigands, et des 
assassins." 

And as we are in the way of candour, le& me further 
say that this confession is not as meritorious as 16 seems, 
but is required by the nature of this paper. No light 
could be thrown on the rulers of the Shang dynasty from 
the inseriptions of the Honan bones unless it be assumed 
that the names with which we shall have to deal are 
those of dynastie monarchs and are used by some of their 
lineal descendants. If hitherto I have, to use a once- 
heard, never-forgotten word, “under-exaggerated” the 
antiquity of these inscriptions, it was not only from 
a desire to be on the conservative and cautious side, bub 
Specially owing to the particular influence of a term which 
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we shall come to in the sequel, and which, wrongly as 1 
now believe, I took to involve Chou dynasty personages. 

In pursuing this examination into the list of the Shang 
or Yin dynasty Sovereigns, it will be convenient to do so 
largely under the guidance of Lo Chén-yü, to whose zeal 
in the cause of Chinese archeological research we are 
indebted for four volumes of photographic facsimiles of 
rubbings of the inscriptions on his own collection of bones. 
This work is entitled Yin Из Shu Chi BR Ж EUN 
or Records from the Tumulus of Yin. Each volume 
contains two chapters or chtian, and references to them 
will be by chapter and page thus, Lo, ch. 1, p. 50. 
A further and most important sequel has followed later. 
Admirably printed and got up in Japan, with a most 
up-to-date photograph of the author, headed “The Master 
of the Shang Relics” Pj Wi 25 Æ, Shang i hsien shéng, it 
consists of a single large volume of 108 pages, and has for 
its title Yin Hsü Shu Chi Као Shih Bk je E $2 YE EB. 
A Critical Interpretation of the Records of the Tumulus 
of Yin. As this book is not divided into chapters, I refer 
to it only by its pages, e.g. Lo, р. 93. 

I shall take as our standard of reference for the list of 
sovereigns the Mistorical Memoirs of Ssti-ma Chien, 
who had, as Chavannes has shown; the records of the 
Bamboo Books under his syes, and seems to have 
considered them in the main trustworthy material. We 
shall see how far these memoranda of the Royal Petitioners 
to their ancestral protectors, fragmentary and disordered 
as they now ате, may serve to confirm, qualify, or 
оао the received series of the sovereigns of the 
phsng or Yin dynasty (as it was styled from the reign of. 
Pan Kéng, the 19th of his line), according to the system 
of Ssü-ma Ch’ien and of the Bamboo Books. The list 
contains a roll of thirty names, as follows :— 


T З Р ИВ 
IM his Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts ien, Introduction, p. exciv, 
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1. Ch'éng T'ang J& @, the 
founder of the dynasty, 
otherwise called Tien I 
KRG 

2. Wai Ping Ah gg 

3. Chung Jên ff E 

4. Та Chia Ж 

5. Wu Ting iR J 

6. Тм Kéng X ЖЕ 

7. Hsiao Chia ;J Hi 

8. Yung Chi 3 G 

9. Tai Mou -K X 

10. Chung Ting ff Т 

11. Wai Jên Ау E 

12. Ho Tan Chia im = Hi 
13. Tsu I pH Zi 

14. Tsu Hsin Jl Æ 


= 


t 
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. Wu Chia к 

. Tsu Ting pl J 

. Nan Kéng pj He 
. Yang Chia [Ж H 
. Pan Kéng 4E Hi 
. Hsiao Hsin о] 3E 
. Hsiao Ioh 2, 

. Wu Ting iX. J 

. Tsu Kéng jill Je 

. Tsu Chia jill FA 

. Lin Hsin Jee 3E 
. Kéng Ting Je T 
Уат 

. Tai Ting K T 

„ ЧДУ 7G, 

. Chou Hsin $4 3E 


1. Oléng Тату № i, or T'ang the Victorious as 
Chavannes styles him, nowhere appears under this 


posthumous title in the Bone inscriptions. 


But the 


Historical Memoirs state that his name was Tien I R бу. 
This name is equally lacking in our relics, but I argued in 


a previous paper! that this Tien I FR G is a misreading 
of Ta I X Z, which occurs there several times, and 
showed that this was also the opinion of Lo Chén-yii. 

The Cycle of 60, now used for year periods, was 
originally applied to a sequence of days. Its range was 
determined by the fact that 60 is the least common 
multiple of 10 and 12, therefore the earliest number 
in which binomial groups, each consisting of one of the 
Ten Stems paired with one of the Twelve Branches, 
terminate together after a round of six of the same stems 
and five of the same branches. The Cycle of 60 therefore 


1 e The Archives of an Oracle" : JRAS. January, 1915, pp. 58-9. 
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argues the prior existence of the two groups of stems and 
of branches. 

For some reason custom decided that the posthumous 
or temple names of Shang sovereigns (perhaps of other 
elasses also) should contain that one of the Ten Stems | 
which formed part of the cycle designation of his 
birthday. ‘Thus, if he were born on a day Chia Tzu Шо, 
he would have Chia Hi as the last word of his posthumous 
title. 

These remarks may serve to introduce a pertinent note 
by Lo (p. 6) upon this point. He there writes: “The 
House of Shang, in using the name of a day as a personal 
J name, seems to have had recourse to some single one 
of the Ten Stems or the Twelve Branches, without the 
addition of any other word. The bronze inscriptions have 
constant instances of such expression, as H Hi jih chia, í 
H G jih i, a chia day, an i day, etc. The designations 
of the reigning sovereigns by the names Та Chia Je H, 
Hsiao Chia oh Fi, Ta I K 2, Hsiao Ioh Z, Ta Ting 
X T., Chung Ting п J, are probably due to additions 
by later generations for the sake of distinguishing. For 
the 30 sovereigns of the line of Shang, according to the 
list in the Historical Memoirs, included 6 named Chia, 
5 named I, 6 named Ting, 4 named Kéng, 4 named Hsin, 
2 named Jén, but only one each named Ping, Mou, and 
{ Chi. If no addition had been made, later historians in 
h their records would have had no means of showing which 

generation and which sovereign they referred to. But B 
1 | the princely successors to the throne who inherited from 

Bi father, simply styled their parent Father So-and-so. 
Those who inherited from an elder brother, simply styled 
their senior Brother So-and-so, which for their con- 
temporaries was perfectly clear. Accordingly we may 
presume the expressions already particularized (in Lo's, 
рр. 4-5) above, Father So-and-so, Brother So-and-so, г 
to sovereigns enumerated in the foregoing pages.” 


х 
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Here will also be the place to say that whereas four 
rulers of this dynasty, viz. Wai Chia, Tai Kéng, Tai 
Mou, and T’ai Ting, are given the character % Рал for the 
initial word of their names, alike in the present texts of 
the Book of Hislory, the Historical Memoirs, the Mirror 
of History, and the Bamboo Books, yet there is no 
warrant for this in the contemporary inscriptions on the 
Bones, where Jy tu, great, is always used, and will govern 
my transliteration. 

After quoting three instances of к Z Ta I from his 
own collection, Lo comments as follows: “The Historical 
Memoirs write R Z. (Soin the Shih Wén ТЕ X" on 
the Book of History.) The So Yin sz K& quotes Ch’iao 
Chou ДЕ JE as explaining that ‘Tien, Heaven, is also 
ag Ti, Sovereign. The people of Yin honoured T'ang, and 
so styled him R @’. I find,’ continues Lo, “that Ж tien 
and Je ta are like in outline, and easy to confuse. Thus 
Je re Та Моп [the 9th of the dynasty] is also found in 
the oracular sentences written Je Л Tien Mou (ch. 4, 
p.16)? On the analogy of the names Ta Ting, Ta Chia, 
ete., we can tell that Je ta is right, and that Chiao Chou's 
explanation is a forced one.” 

la. Lu Ving Je J. The Historical Memoirs state that 
Ch’éng T'ang's heir T'ai Ting I J died before accession 
to the throne. The Bamboo Books do not mention 
him. But I agree with Lo's view that the J J of the 
Bones refers to this prince, and not to the last sovereign 
but two of the dynasty. ‘The reasons will appear later. 
Meantime Lo’s note here is, “ Mencius and the Historical 
Memoirs both state that Та Ting did not ascend the 
throne, and yet he is frequently mentioned in the oracular 


1 Presumably this is the relative part of the Ching Tien Shih Wén 
ft gu PE AL. See Legge's Chinese Classics, vol. iii, pt. i, Pro- 


' legomena, p. 205. 


* The actual form there is ^ 
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sentences. Whether this is because he was accorded the 
rites of sacrifice of a sovereign despite that he did not 
reign, or Whether there is an error in the carly records, 
we cannot ascertain.” 

ә. Pu Ping M ЇЗ We come now upon one of our 
surprises. The Historical Memoirs and the Bamboo Books 
agree in naming as the successor of T'ang the Victorious 
a sovereign Wai Ping Aj pg. The Mirror of History, on 
ihe other hand, states that he died in infancy, and omits 
him from the list of rulers. Now there is no Wai Ping 
known to the Honan Bone Inscriptions, and no Pu Ping 
found in the ZHistorical Memoirs or Bamboo Books. 
Further, we may take note that the right-hand half of 
the character Sh wai is þ pw. It seems clear, then, that 
in some way there has been a misunderstanding or a 
iniswriting of an original þ pw into the compound 
character Ah wat. Could this be due, I wonder, to the 
frequent practice (on the Bones at any rate) of writing the 
two royal names side by side? Thus, in Lo, ch. 1, p. 5, 
we have Pu Ping written fp. In this close collocation the 
two characters might suggest to editors or transcribers 
the single seal character » wat. That, of course, would 
leave the pj ping out of account, and the precise history 
of the confusion remains unexplained. What, however, is 
certain, is that all the examples of this Sovereign's name, 
and of the similar name Pu Jên fp +, hitherto written 
Wai Jên A4 =, that can be found in Lo's collection and 
in mine, are in horizontal alignment, not in vertical. 

The brief comment made by Lo to his three examples 
of this royal name is: “ Mencius and the Historical 
Memoirs both. write Wai Ping Ah Py. The Preface to the 
Book of History says, ‘Ch’éng T’ang’s decease was followed 
by the first year of Tai Chia C H- No mention is 
made of Wai Ping or Chung Jén. But these two are 
ineluded by the Grand Historiographer [Ssti-ma Ch'ien], 
who selected from the Genealogies. As we now find the 
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name Pu Ping frequently occurring in the oracular 
sentences, it is Mencius and the Great Historian (yt 7%) 
who are in the right.” 

3. Chung Jén fit d. Third in the list of the 
Historical Memoirs and the Bamboo Books, this personage 
is ignored by the Mirror of History. Nor do we find his 
name on the bone relies, and this absence must be noted. 

4. Ta Chia Je FA. This sovereign is found in all the 

lists, including the Bones. 
5. Wu Ling yk J. Although the three received lists 
all contain this name, it has not yet been traced in the 
= oracular sentences”. I have, however, a strong suspicion 
that I have detected this Royalty passing incognito in 
a skilful disguise. But the proof of identity is not yet 
convincing enough to justify publication. 

6. Ta Kéng Ж ye. Thus styled in the Historical 
Memoirs, the Mirror of History, and on the Bones, the- 
name is written Hsiao Kéng əh Je, the Lesser Kéng, in 
the Bamboo Books. It seems' obvious that the latter 
designation must be an error, as there was no earlier ruler 
named Kéng to justify such a term as the Lesser Kéng. 
Accordingly Lo comments, “The Historical Memoirs agree 
with the oracular sentences in writing Ta Kéng; the 
Bamboo Books ave in error in writing Hsiao Kéng." 

7. Hsiao Chia i} 9. All the lists agree. : 

S. Yung Chi #€ с. Found in the received lists, but 
not to be discovered on the Bones. However, there is on 
the latter a Chung Chi rp gj, who is unknown to the 
lists. I suggest that Chung Chi is the true and Yung 
Chi the erroneous form of the name. 

9. Ta Mow Je re. In all the lists. Lo cites one 


example, ch. 4, p. 16, where we find Ж, which should be 


read Je tien, but may be a slip for X ta (see under No. 1). 
But I am bound to say that the fragment on which this 
scription occurs twice is carefully and delicately cut. 
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During this reign, “La dynastie Yn fut de nouveau 
florissante; les seigneurs lui fit retour. C'est pourquoi 
(1 а-теош) reçut le titre de Tchong-tsong.” 2 

This title rr 5 Chung Tsung occurs once оп a fragment 
in my collection, Н. 363. 

10. Chung Ting ўн J. In all the lists, where, but not 
on the Bones, it is written ff J. 

11. Pu Jén þ £. In the previous lists this sovereign, 
as in the case of Wai Ping alias Pu Ping (No. 2), is found 
written Wai Jên 4h Æ. But our inscriptions prove that 
Pu Jén was the authentic title. 

12. Ho Тат Chia fy 121 HH. In the three lists, but 
not found under such a designation on the Bone relics. 
Lo Chén-yü, however, has an ingenious suggestion to 
make. He finds in his collection a single example of 
i name Ti Chia # fH, to which I can add one from my 
own, Н. 442. He calls attention to the fact that Tsu Chia 
ЛД. HH, the 24th of the line, is in the work called the Sun 
Lai Shih Piao = 4€ ДЕ 58, styled Ti Chia m; Н. But 
the Bone inseriptions contain, besides Ti Chia, the name 
Tsu Chia. А further point against identifying our Ti 
Chia with the name in the San Tui Shih Piao is that, 
after the words Ti Chia on the fragment cited by. Lo, 
occur the four characters dt 3k Н J chi tai tsu ting 
(apparently meaning “extending to Tsu Ting”, the 16th 
sovereign). Hence, argues Lo, Ti Chia must have preceded 
Tsu Ting. Now preceding Tsu Ting there were Ho Tan 
Chia and Wu Chia, neither of whom 
oracular sentences. 
one of these two. 

It is soundly argued, and I can at 
to Lo's reasoning. 

18. Tsu I H Z. Probably the most often mentioned 


member of the Shang dynasty on the bones. All the 
lists agree, 


TieChia then, he concludes, may be 


present add nothing 


1 See Chavannes’ Mémoires historiques, etc., vol. i, р. 191. 
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14. Tsu Hsin H SE. Occurs in all the lists and on 
the Bones. 

17. Nan Kéng yj ye. Also in all the lists and on the 
Bones. 

18. Yang Chia. Hitherto written [Ж P, but according 
to Lo Chén-yii 2& FA; I suggest BR Hi; all having the 
same sound yang. 

То Chén-yii has very acutely identified certain pairs of 
characters on the Honan Bones, presenting, it will be 
seen, a considerable range of variation, with the name of 
this sovereign, which has previously been written [ FA. 
The first member of the pair, as exhibited on the Bones, 


varies thus, Ñ, fS, v ^ FR and Lo transeribes: 


them all as 3E FA. On p. 2 he writes :— 

Е A: and P arc Æ yang, sheep (see the explanation in 
the section on characters); 2& Ħ is the [ HA of the 
Historical Memoirs, the characters Æ and [Bj being 
anciently interchanged. In the Kw chin jé piao 
di € A Ж ‘Conspectus of persons ancient and modern’, 
Division of the Han Shu or History of the Western Han 
Dynasty, we have the expression H: ра fm lo yang Shih, 
on’ which an old commentator writes, ‘that is, $ 26 
lo yang.’ On the Stone Stele of the swi-min hsiao-wer 
#% Ek By Commandant for the pacifying the people, 
occur the words j& Ek Æ f 3E chih Ou-yang shang sha, 
2 the chief clerk controlling Ou-yang. Неге fk = 
Ou-yang =  [ . Both cases are illustrations of the 
rule.” 

Since the forms * and (5 are certainly Æ yang, sheep, 
Lo has drawn the conclusion that the ampler character ^ 


stands for the same word, and on p. 34, commenting on 
the numerous variants of Æ yung cited from his own 
collection, we read :— 


1 T do not find this particular title among the /isiao wei enumerated in 
Appendix I of vol. ii of Chavannes’ Mémoires historiques. 
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“The modifications of the character Æ yang ате very 
numerous, but all are pictographic. The form A depicts 
a sheep led by a cord. The cord is behind and not in 
front, because sheep walk always in front of their 
shepherd. The form % represents a side view. The 
form R also depicts the shape with the leading-cord, seen 
in profile.” 

Here I am unable to agree with Lo Chén-yii. I do not 
believe the last form is intended for a picture of a sheep, 
and the explanation of the leading-cord suggests Mary 
and her little lamb rather than a primitive figure of an 
ordinary sheep. Further, this character is clearly a rather 
more stylized version of the very archaic symbol 4. 
unknown to Lo, but appearing in my Н. 566 as one of a 
series of genealogical names. In this the upper part does 
not appear to be Æ yang, sheep, at all. Again, although 
among the variants of the character Æ yang cited by Lo 
are three of the supposed sheep-led-by-a-cord type, these, 
on reference, are all found to occur only in the sovereign’s 
name. The word for sheep, which is frequent in our 
inscriptions in connexion with sacrificial victims, is never 
thus written either in Lo's collection or my own. 

But it might be objected against me by Lo Chén-yü or 


another, *If you admit that the forms %, AS, and ^ 


are all variants of the first character of Yang Chia/s name,- 


and if you further admit, as you do, that the first two of 
these are ЭЁ yang, sheep, how can you logically deny 
Lo's deduction that the last variant is equally a form of 
3E yang?" My answer to that would be that the first 
two are only abbreviations of the third and fuller form ; 
that thus abbreviated they happen to represent the 
independent but homophonous character for sheep, and 


1 See “A Funeral Elegy and a Family Tree inscribed Bone”: 
JRAS. October, 1912, Pl. II. Ў еэ 
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were thus naturally enough employed as a sort of short- 
hand scription of the true character Yang of Yang Chia, 
the name of the Shang sovereign. 

To sum up, I think Lo is right in the main, but 
[ also think the original of the fullest form of the 
character is neither sheep, as Lo believes, nor [5 yang, as 
hitherto written, but some third character of the same 
sound, and I suggest with hesitation and the utmost 
deference to everybody all round, that it may represent 
some Standard or warlike or ceremonial weapon, possibly 
3j; yang in its sense of battle-axe. 

I may add that the character is frequently found on 
the Bones as a place-name. 

19. Pan Kéng fj ge, hitherto written #2 Ye Pan Kéng. 
| In all the lists and abundant оп the Bones, where the 
scription of Pan is interesting, and appears to show that 
the modern form should have become MẸ, if the ancient 
component parts had been strictly transcribed into their 


modern equivalents. 
During the reign of this ruler, the capital was changed 
\ for the sixth time, and moved once more to the south of 
the Yellow River to Po 27, the ancient residence of Tang 
| the Victorious, in what is now the Province of Honan. 
| After this move the region was known as Yin fy, and the 
| same name from this time was also applied to the dynasty. 
| As the ctymological sense of fff pan appears to be to 
| change position, to shift, it seems likely that Pan Kéng's 
| name may really mean Kéng the Shifter. 
| 20. Hsiao Hsin J, Æ. In all the lists and on the 


Bones. : 
91. Hsiao I ) Z. So, too, with this sovereign, and 
with 


22. Wu Ting I J, and 

23. Tsu Kéng H He, and 

24. Tsu Chia H Hi. An interesting point in one of 
the examples cited by Lo is that chia, nearly always F 
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in these inscriptions, is here found in the form |, thus 
exhibiting the same variation that is seen with the 
numeral + shih, ten, which, as I have shown in a recent 
paper, is almost (I now believe, quite) invariably | on the 
Bones, but developed into -F later. 

25. Lim Hsin p Æ. This personage is so ealled in 
the Historical Records and the Mirror of History, but in 
the Bamboo Books his style is Féng Hsin #5 зс, Neither 
designation appears on the Honan relics. 

26. Kang Ling ЩЕ T, or Kang Tsu Ting R H T; 
previously in all the lists, Kéng Ting fe T. 

The received name Kéng ‘Ling should of itself have 
rendered this title suspicious in Chinese eyes. For it 
consists of two of the Ten Stems, and is thus a sort of 
nomenclative monstrosity. ‘The Honan relies now correct 
this error and explain how it arose. > 

The title in its shorter version is K'ang Ting JE J, 
and Kang fe and Kéng ЈЕ, characters sufficiently 
differentiated in modern development, were much more 
easily confounded in very early days. Thus, on the 


bones K’ang is a and Kéng is & Hence the mistake 
of the Han dynasty compilers. 

But the longer title on the Bones is K’ang Tsu Ting, as 
to which Lo Chén-yü, on p. 104, includes the following 
acute observations :— 

** In these passages [quoted by Lo just before that now 
translated] is one that ‘joint sacrifice is offered to Tsu I, 
Tsu Ting, Tsu Chia, K'ang Tsu Ting, and Wu I'. Since 
this eontains both the names Tsu Ting and K'ang Tsu 
Ting, judging by the fact that in the series of Shang 
dynasty reigns, after Tsu Chia and before Wu I, comes 
Kang Ting [alias Kéng Ting] we can now tell that 


1 “The Chinese Numerals and their Notational Sys ФА 3 
то. ional Systems”: JRAS. 
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Kang Tsu Ting is the same as K'ang Ting" The 
gument seems conclusive. Е % 

27. Wu I W Z, or Wu Tu IR HZ. а the 
lists styled Wu I, but Lo, p. 104, mentions that Wu Tsu I 
is so styled twice in his collection. 

28. Wén Ting X "y, or Wén Wu Ting X 3& T. 
This sovereign is styled Tai Ting -& J in the Mirror of 
History and the Historical Memoirs, but Wên Ting Ж су 
in the Bamboo Books. In the Bone inscriptions he is 
apparently only twice mentioned, and then in the fuller 
form Wén Wu Ting, which Lo infers is the Wén Ting of 
the Bamboo Books. 

This is the last of the line of Shang found mentioned in 
our fragments. 

The name Wén Wu Ting, thus identified by Lo Chén-yii, 
explains the difficulty expressed in my previous paper in 
the Journal for April, 1915, “Archives of an Oracle: 
Notes on the Text,” p. 297, where, supposing that the 
characters Wên Wu Ж JẸ referred to Wên Wang and 
Wu Wang, ће founders of the Chou dynasty, I wondered 


how this reference should be found “to omens from 
a sovereign of the ousted line" in a Chou dynasty 
inscription. The characters wén wu, however, were 
really part of this name Wén Wu Ting of the Shang 


dynasty. They made an excellent pitfall and I dropped in. 


29. 7% I m$ Z. So named in all the lists. 

30. Chow Hsin $+ Æ. Тһе last and worst of his line. 
Не is called Ti Hsin 4 Æ in the Bamboo Books. 

It would seem, then, that the latest inscriptions in any 
of the collections cannot have been made after the reign 
of Ti I—by computation в.о. 1111-1102, according to the 
scheme of the Bamboo Books. " 

What is not easy to understand is the absence from the 
Bone legends of the titles Wu Ting (No. 5), Yung Chi 
(No. 8), Wu Chia alias K'ai Chia (No. 15), and Lin Hsin 
alias Fêng Hsin (No. 25). Is it due to mere chance, and 

JRAS. 1917. 6 
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will other collections yield up any or all of them? Or is 
there some other explanation ? 

For instance, there are five names occurring in Lo's 
collection (and some of them also in mine), three of them 
once, two of them twice, which are not among the 
recognized sovereigns. Thus, Tsu Ping H, F Hsiao Ting 
yy J, Tsu Mou H, у%, Chung Chi rp Œ, and Nan Jên 
iff Е. Are we justified in tentatively assuming that 
Hsiao Ting may be equated with the missing Wu Ting? 
And is Chung Chi perhaps no other than the defaulting 
Yung Chi, as I have already suggested ? 


Tue PnE-DyNasTIC ANCESTORS OF THE SHANG 


Up to the present we have been dealing with the actual 
sovereigns of the dynasty, from the founder downwards. 

But Ssti-ma Ch’ien in his Historical Memoirs names other 

| ancestors, ascendants of T’ang, and we shall now examine 
J various personages whose rather cryptic designations are 
A^ recorded on the Bones, and can with fair certainty be 
identified with Ssu-ma Ch'ien's shadowy line of ancestral 

dynasts. | 

These names on the Bones have this particular interest | 

that, though not contemporary with the persons whose 

designations they record, they have the authority of later 

members of the same family, and are thus first-hand 

evidence of competent and trustworthy witnesses some 

generations later of the existence of these ancestors, who 
f must have lived under the Hsia dynasty, which ended in | 
' В.С. 1766. 

If, under the guidance of Chavannes, we follow the 
| family of Shang backwards from T'ang, we find that | 
‘Wang was the son of Chu Kuei £ 3§, who was the son of 
Chu Jên = Æ, who was the son of Pao Ping $} pj, who 
was the son of Pao I #% 7, who was the son of Pao Ting 


1 Mémoires historiques, etc., vol. i, pp. 175-6. 


MED А. : 
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4% J. These names can be extracted, by violence indeed, 
but by justifiable violence, from the Bone inscriptions. 

Lo cites from his collection three binomial names, which 
he transeribes as jy J Shih Tine, jf Æ Shih Jên, and 
jv 3$ Shih Kuei. He gives only one example of the first, 
and I have been unable to find it, but that may be due to 
the inevitable indistinetness of some of the rubbings as 
reproduced. After quoting from the Historical Memoirs 
the genealogy just given above from Chavannes, Lo 
proceeds :— 

“Here ЛЇ y Shih Ting is probably Pao Ting, and Shih 
Jên and Shih Kuci are probably £ Æ Chu Jên and £ Ж 
Chu Kuei. ‘These styles of Shih Ting, Shih Jên, and 
Shih Kuei are probably due to T'ang, after he had gained 
the empire, worshipping his ancestors with divine honours, 
just as the Chou sovereigns bestowed retrospective royalty 
on theirs G8 BHR Т KRY wh 2 i 3t Jt 5H 
А 2 6 ER) 

Except on one point I believe Lo is thoroughly right in 
these identifications. Doubtless the Han scholars misread, 
and in consequence wrongly transcribed, the more con- 
tracted variants of Jf shih as Е. ‘Thus, for instance, in 
some of the examples cited by Lo we have Ẹ for jr, 
which might well seem to warrant the reading — chu. 
But when Lo, in the case of ЛГ J Shih Ting, switches off 
Shih and switches on Pao, for the very same combination 
of strokes, I find it impossible to accept his contention. 
Ts it the least likely that these Shang dynasty inseribers 
would at one moment have used the same characters for 
Shih, and at another for so different a word as Pao ? 

With due respect to Lo Chén-yii, I believe I have 
a more excellent way of solving the riddle of the ancestral 
Pao, and one I confess I am surprised to find has not 
occurred to him. ` 

It will be observed that there are three persons named 
Pao to be accounted for, Pao Ting, Pao I, and Pao Ping, 
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andino others. Now there are in the Bone inseriptions 
three singular combinations, each consisting of a symbol 
closely resembling the half of a square bracket [ ], 
enveloping, respectively, the characters Ting, I, and Ping, 
and no other characters. Thus we have ai and й] and [7, 
in which the partly bracketed characters are in modern 
formi y ting, Z i and gg ping. It is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that these combinations are really the Pao 
Ting, Pao I, and Pao Ping of the Historical Memoirs. 

What is harder to understand is why the Han 
teánscribers, if we assume that they had similar forms 
i before tliem, should have seen in these half-bracket shapes 
| an early phase of the character 4 Pao. Certainly there 
» is nó record of any such simple outline for that character. 
Had they transcribed these three names as FY Wo FI yp 
and ^J pj, Pao Ting, Pao І, and Pao Ping, more 
plausibility would have been secured. But they did not. 
We do not know what this half-bracket character really 
represents, nor what is the sound of the word it stands 
for, nor can we judge what justification the transcribers 
had for writing ұр. For the present, then, we must leave 
this name suspect but unchallenged. 


THE ANCESTOR AS THE OBJECT AND ANSWERER OF 
1755 PRAYERS 


All the royal names we have discussed appear on the 
б Bone relics in inscriptions recording questions put to them 
бу their reigning descendants, commonly, regarding the 
е or nature of a forthcoming service of worship and 
се. Tt 18 а notable fact that the consort of the 
is frequently also specified and included in the 


iS 


каке ыы ae et 


|. princes present", but all the sovereigns 
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No wonder that I shiver when I call to mind what 
seemed at the time a happy, not to say brilliant, guess аз 
to one of these characters, and communicated it to my 
late friend the Rev. Е. Н. Chalfant. It serves to enhance 
my own appreciation of Lo's convincing solution... Lek us 
examine this. iiniu 

Lo explains that the apotheosized ЖОО Ша a 
Е # Wang Pin, “the Royal Guest." In certain cases 
his posthumous or temple name follows that title... In 
a larger number it does not, or perhaps we should, say, 
they do not, for often the ancestral line collectively appear 
to be addressed. “In the oracular sentences,” writes 
Lo on p. 105, “the object of worship is styled Wang, Pin, 
the Royal: Guest. The worshipper being a Wang or 
Royal person, he who is worshipped is therefore a. Royal 
Guest. The passage in the guae concernang 
Lo, in the Books of Chow, which runs £ i АЕ ЛШ Ж. A 
Wang pin sha yin hsien ko, still preserves the phraseplogy 
of the Yin dynasty. Previous scholars who supposed Ше 
words Wang Pin to mean оет @ guests and the Duke of 
Chou, have been in error.’ oat 

The passage here extracted from the Announcement 
concerning Lo is translated by Legge,’ “The. King's 
guests, on occasion of the killing the victims and offering үт 
the sacrifice, all made their appearance,” and in a. note E 
Legge adds, “ ‘the King's guests’ denotes all the:p 
present and assisting a& the ceremonies, and special 
those representing the previous dynasties.” But Lo would 
render it, as he does the same words on the Bones, “The 
King's guests, i.e. the spirits of the Royal Ancesto! 
were all present." There can be little doubt 1 th & the — 
Honan relies have. thus enabled а more cor ect. nter- 
pretation to be given to the above | passage. Not.“ 
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I mentioned above the disguise in which the character 
pin appears on the Bones. Тһе Shuo Wem's analysis of 
A pin is an alleged character ' mien plus A pet, a shell, 
but it adds an ancient form in which, instead of the 
former element, we find 5 wan, finish. In the Honan 
inscriptions we find an upper part which, on the whole, 
seems to be 5g wan, and a lower element (as we now 
must allow it to be), consisting of ЈЕ chih. But what is 
so misleading is that this lower half is often so far 
removed from the upper as to induce the reader to 
suppose it to be an independent character, so much so 
that in one example known to me the upper part is at the 
foot of a column, and the Jk is carried forward and heads 
the next column. From a comparison of many examples, 
I suspect that the archaic form is of the Suggestive 
Compound class, and does not contain 92 wan, finish, but 
represents a seated figure under a roof, below which is 
added the ideographic element Jk, here, as elsewhere, 
contributing the idea of motion, or arrival. 

But the Sovereign Ancestors were not always wor- 
shipped alone. With them were often associated their 
consorts. The formula employed in addressing or 
specifying the latter was based, firstly, on the first 
eycle-character of the birthday, preceded by the word 
Jit pi, “late mother.” Thus, 4¢ FA pi chia would be 
“my late mother Chia”, that is, my late mother who was 
born on one of the chia days of the cycle. Couplets of 
this kind are usually found written horizontally, and 
often appear to be a single compound character. But 
this was not all. Such couplets are themselves prefaced 
by the honorific word yg shih, illustrious, occasionally 
amplified to fj Jë yw shih, with the same sense. The 
whole formula thus means *my illustrious late mother 
Chia ". 
| In accordance with his usual practice, Lo ranges the 
different variants of this character for “ illustrious ” 
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contained in his collection of bones, under its modern form, 
at the head of the examples. But the modern form he gives 
is not written yj as we should have expected, but jj, the 
normal pronunciation of which is Aé. The explanation of 
this apparent anomaly or inconsistency is that jf has 
another sound, namely shih, and that when thus pro- 
nounced, Lo believes it better represents the sense of 
“illustrious” than pẹ shih does, and is in fact a variant of 
the latter character. 

With these necessary preliminary remarks, I add 
a translation of Lo’s note on the word from his p. 49 :— 

«In the Shuo Wen the character # is composed of two 
Ff сї, ruddy. Неге [ie. on the Bones] it is composed 
of Je ta, great, and dj (viz. two characters Ж huo, fire) 
[Lo's note], the two K ta being contracted to one, and the 
significance of the character being quite obvious.” 

I should perhaps explain that in the Shuo Wen the 
character jf ch’th, ruddy, is composed of K ta, great, and 
Je huo, fire. The relevancy of this comparison between 
jk and the character on the Bones must be that Lo 
considers e», the actual Bone character, to be jj in 
а simpler form; instead of being two X ta and two 
Је hwo (d) it is one Je and two <. Whether he is 
right in this I do not yet feel quite sure, but the 
hypothesis lands him in two surviving and very dissimilar 
forms of the same original character, viz. pg and jjj. Lo 
now proceeds to adduce analogous cases :— 

«Оһ the Stone Drums the word pén 4f, to hasten, is 
written £55. composed of 3E (sow, to go, tripled. On the 
Yü Caldron it is written Р, where the three R yao are 
reduced to one. In the oracular sentences the character 
#6 sui, broom, is sometimes written with two hands 
grasping two brooms, sometimes with one hand grasping 
one broom. These are analogous cases. The Shuo Wen 


gives #@ as composed of BB p? and K ta, and as meaning 
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KE shéng, overflowing, brimming over. The commentary 
on the HH Hi Ch’w Oké Ode of the Book of Odes has 
‘jë d, an overflowing appearance’. So, too, the com- 
mentary on the 75 Th Chiang Ww Ode twice explains 
йй Xd YE by mE shéng, overflowing. The commentary on 
the fi wg Ш Chich Nan Shan Ode venders jf 4j by 
BA mE hsien shéng, abundantly or vividly bright. 

* The character jj; is composed with two JX hwo, hence 
the use of the word shéng RÈ abundantly. If it were 
composed with BB pi, the character would contain nothing 
to contribute the sense of abounding or overflowing, 
showing that the composition with fff is a wrong 
variation from Y [i.e. two J€ lwo, fire, according to Lo], 
and that pg is an erroneous variation from zik. In the 
oracular sentences the element @ is sometimes modified 
to gg or YY or YE or yi, all being variant forms of 
K huo, fire. In Hsü's work [the Shao Wen], by a further 
modification, the character [9$ shih] is composed with W, 
these progressive changes entailing a corresponding loss 
of its first shape.” 

So much for Lo’s view of the gradual change of a sign 
once consisting of the character Je ta, great, flanked by 
AK huo, fire, on each side, into two characters, sd shih and 
Jil shih, the latter scription being presumably, at a later 
date, transferred to quite another word, Лё, though one of 
kindred sense. То Chén-yii now continues :— 

“Whenever in the oracular sentences the Consort, AE pi, 
of the deceased Sovereign is associated in the sacrificial 
worship, then between their two names will always be found 
the character Zæ shih. On the Wu Ch’én I Bronze HX E 


in he P i F E ik 2 99 Кош yü pi mou ww i 
shih (WW is also a modification of IRR) [Lo's note], 


‘join in worship to our late Mother Mou and to Wu I— 


illustrious; although the character BE shil comes after 
both names, the sense is the same. 
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“Tn the oracular sentences the expression 7j HR yw shih 
is also used (e.g. in ch. 1, p. 12) [Lo's note; not p. 2, as 
printed], as though it were Æ яр yu fei [literally, 
‘together with Consort’]. This shih here has the import 
of ‘consort’ © BR Tj Wü Z dif. 

“The Shuo Wen's entry under jẹ shih says, ‘The name 
of the Duke of Shao,’ but also quotes from the ‘ Recorders 
Chapters’ [of Shih Chou, the alleged inventor of the 
Greater Seal character], ‘The Duke of Shao was named 
Їйї ch’ow.’? The two statements are discrepant. I suspect 
that the Duke of Shao's name may have been #@ shih, and 
his style 9f ch’ow. With the ancients, the import of the 
name and of the style usually had a certain correspondence 
OA % 3 WE 5 АН ME, and one sense of Bl chou is that 
of $6 pi, match, mate. When the oracular sentences, in con- 
trast with ‘father’, use the term ¥, (i.e. Д6 pi, as though 
to say, ‘She who matches the father") [Lo's note], the 
inference is that the import of xix shih is also ‘consort’. 

* In this instance of the sole remaining survival of the 
ancient import of the word, though we cannot reach 
complete knowledge, nevertheless we can obtain a general 
notion.” 

I am not sure that I agree with all that Lo writes 
regarding the composition and meaning of the character 
now written pẹ shih, partly because I am not quite 
certain that I have correctly appreciated the reasoning 
of the last few sentences of the original, in which the 
distinction made by Lo between the words 3& 7 a few 
lines above and #{ 7 should not be overlooked. I there- 
fore subjoin the text of these sentences :— ` 

һат С Fa MR ш e ou 
xk xo Wo; Ка Йош wt D (RR HE ЖОПЫ xs 
Wes m Hoe 

Ж 5| ESA ZS Z WY yu yin Shih Prien Shao Kung ming 
Cou, but the Shou Wes actual text does not here insert the two 
characters 44 Z. з 
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тү 
ON SOME RIVER NAMES IN THE RGVEDA 


By Sin AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE. 


fee historical interest presented by Hymn x. 75 of the 
: Rgveda, the famous Nadistult or “Song of the 
Rivers ”, has been recognized ever since the critical study 
of Vedic literature began. The numerous aneient river- 
names of North- Western India therein mentioned furnish 
an indieation more definite than can be found elsewhere 
of the area once occupied by, or familiar to, the Indo- 
Aryan people, to whom we owe the oldest literary remains 
of India as contained in the Vedic Sarhhitas. 

In the present note, which regard for manifold urgent 
tasks resulting from my third journey of exploration in 
Central Asia obliges me to keep short, Т do not intend to 
discuss the entire list of those river names nor its quasi- 
historical import, but merely to put on record a few 
observations which occurred to me long ago while my 
work still lay in the Panjab. They concern the river 
names recorded in a verse of the Hymn, which reads 
thus :— 


qa за age сыи йй WIA ачат чех d 
feast Hage чачта FAT Waar N 


No question of text or interpretation affects the general 
meaning of the verse, which may be rendered as follows :— 

“ Attend to this my song of praise, О Ganga, Yamuna, 
Sarasvati, Sutudri, Parusni; together with Asikni, (0) 
Marudvrdha, and with Vitasta, О Avjikiya, listen with 
Susoma.” В 

The identity of the first four rivers here enumerated 
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and also of the Vitasta is subject to no doubt. ‘They 
correspond to the present Ganges, Jumna, Sarsuti, Sutlej, 
and Jehlam (the ancient Hydaspes, still called Vyath in 
Kagmiri), Тһе order in which the first four are mentioned 
exactly agrees with their geographical sequence from east 
to west. Hence Professor Roth, who was the first to 
discuss the passage critically in his epoch-making treatise 
Zur Geschichte und Literatur des Weda (1846), pp. 136 sqq., 
was justified in looking for the three rivers Parwsni, 
Marwderdha, and Asikni, which figure in the list between 
them and the Vitasta, among those of the ‘Five Rivers’ 
of the Panjab that intervene between the Sutudri: 
Sutlej in the cast and the Vitasta:Jehlam in the west. 
Guided by this sure indication, he succeeded in correctly 
identifying the 2181/2207 with the Chenab or Candrabhaga, 
whose classical name Akesines is undoubtedly derived 
from the Vedic form by a kind of * popular etymology ” 
attested in a gloss of Hesychios (ii. p. 1150, ed. Alberti: 
Zavdapopayos [the exact Greek rendering of Candrabhaga]| 
2то AreEavSpou ттбтайос пєтшуошйобту kai ёк\л]Өту Axecivys). 

No such definite evidence is ayailable regarding the 
Parwsnt, in which Roth, following Yaska’s Nirukta, 
ix. 26, was prepared to recognize the Tvavati, the present 
Rawi. But until a survival of the name Parusni can in 
some way be traced, this identification, though probable, 
cannot be considered as certain. The main argument in 
its favour is that the Beas, the only other Panjab river of 
any importance between the Sutlej and the Chenab, is 
repeatedly mentioned in other Hymns of the Rgveda 
under its proper ancient designation of Vipas. 

As regards the Marudurdha, which figures in the list 
between the Asikni : Akesines and the Vi 
and is nowhere else mentioned in Vedi 
had to content himself w 
that by it may be meant tl 
and the Hydaspes. 


tasta : Hydaspes, 
с literature, Roth 
ith the conjeetural suggestion 
зе united course of the Akesines 
For a record of other conjectures 
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equally unsupported by philological or geographical 
evidence Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 12, and Macdonell- 
Keith, Vedic Index, ii. p. 135, may be consulted. It is 
unnecessary to discuss them in detail; for a reference to 
the map will show us a solution which seems to impose 
itself both by regard for geographical position and by 
the obvious explanation it furnishes for a local name 
surviving to the present day. 

[f we pay attention to the position occupied by the 
name Marudvrdha@ in the list, and bear in mind the fact 
that the narrow Doàb between the Chenab and the 
Jehlam leaves no room for any stream to descend in- 
dependently to the Indus, it is obvious that we have to 
look for the Marudvrdha either among the western main 
iributaries of the Оһепа or else among those which join 
the Jehlam from the east. Now, among all the afluents 
in question there is none comparable in importance and 
volume to the glacier-fed river which joins the right bank 
of the Chenab or Candrabhaga, as it is still known in the 
mountains, in the alpine territory of Kishtwar, and which 
in the Survey of India maps is shown as the “ Maroo- 
wardwan River”. In its course of about one hundred 
miles it gathers, as can clearly be seen in sheets 28, 45, 
46 of the ‘Atlas of India’, the greatest part of the 
drainage from the almost continuous chain of glacier-girt 
peaks which stretches from the big snowy massif of 
Amarnath (17,900 feet above the sea), in the extreme 
north-east of Kashmir proper, to the head-waters of the 
Bhutna River, culminating in the ice-clad Nun-kun Peaks, 
well over 23,000 feet high. Narrow and deep-cut in its 
lowest portion, the valley of Marwwardwan opens out 
above the point (circ. 75° 46’ long, 33° 40° lat.) where 
its two main branches meet, and throughout a total 
length of about forty miles affords ample space for 
cultivation at an elevation of between 6,000 and 
9,000 feet. On the west this portion of the valley 


24 Ae 
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immediately adjoins the watershed towards the eastern 
part of the great Kashmir valley watered by the Jehlam 
or Vyath (Vitasta). 

It does not require elaborate philological argument to 
prove that in the name Marwwardwan, which according 
to the information received by me in Kashmir is borne by 
both the valley and its river, we have the direct phonetic 
derivative of a form closely linked with the Vedic 
Maruderdha. Among al my Kashmir tours I never 
a fact which the 


managed to visit the valley in person 
absence of any reference to it in Kalhana's Rajatarangint 
may help to excuse. But I have reason to believe that 
the form of the name recorded by the Survey of India 
during its Kashmir operations in the late fifties of the 
last century is a substantially correct rendering of the 
name as used by the neighbouring hill population. 

Leaving aside the ending -wan to be accounted for 
presently as a determinant derived from Skt. vana 
“forest ", we clearly have the correct phonetic derivative 
of Murud, the first part of the compound, in Maru-. In 
-ward it is equally easy to recognize the derivative of 
a Vrddhi form *værdhæ in which dh has become dis- 
aspirated in agreement with a phonetic rule of Kagmiri 
(cf. Sir George Grierson’s Phonology of the Modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars, ZDMG., 1. p. 9). 

The use of this Vrddhi form may possibly be connected 
with the fact that the second half of the compound, in 
the form Wardwan, is applied independently to the chief 
group of hamlets in the western or main branch of the 
Maruwardwan valley, while Marw, the first half, is used 
in а corresponding fashion for the inhabited lower portion 
of the eastern branch of the valley drained by the 
Fariabadi tributary. I owe the confirmation of the 
record presented by the ‘Atlas of India’ to the kindness 
of that veteran geographer and scientist Colonel H. H. 
Godwin - Austen, F.R.S, who conducted the survey 
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operations in this part of Kashmir territory more than 
half a century ago, and who still accurately remembers 
all the essential features of their topography. 

To this splitting-up of the local name Maru-wardvan 
we have an exact parallel in the use of the names Candra 
and Bhaga for the two main branches of the Candrabhaga 
at its head-waters, as attested by the Survey of India 
maps. In the same way, far away in the south, the two 
main feeders of the Tungabhadra River each bear one- 
half of the name, being known respectively as the Tunga 
and the Bhadra. I cannot spare time to trace further 
this curious bifurcation of river-names, prompted by 
a kind of “ popular etymology”. But I have little doubt 
that it is widely spread and could he illustrated outside 
India. 

It is equally easy to account for the addition of the 
determinant -wan, Skt. vana, at the end of the compound. 
The name Maru-wardwan applies primarily to the valley, 
and it seems quite appropriate that the latter should be 
designated as the “forest of the Marudvrdha ”, seeing 
that its lower and middle portions have their sides clothed. 
with dense forests of deodars and firs duly marked in the 
Survey map. Skt. тита always takes in Kasmiri the 
form wan (see Grierson, Phonology, etc., ZDMG., l. p. 12; 
also my notes on modern Kasgmiri forms of local names 
containing Skt. vana, vanika, in Rajat. vii. 1438, 1875- 
77), and this we find duly in Mad*wadwan, the Kasmiri 
form of the name Maruwardwan as heard by me in 
Kashmir and probably used by the Kaémiri-speaking 
population of the valley. Ks. Madwaüd- represents the 
correct phonetic derivative from a Skt. * Marudvardha 
through intermediary forms *Marduwardha> *Maddu- 
waddha, since Skt. rd» Pkt. dd becomes d in К<. and 
Skt. rdh > Pkt. ddh similarly results in K& d (cf. Grierson, 
Phonology, loc. cit., §§ 53, 86, 87). Attention must also 
be paid, as Sir George Grierson points out to me, to the 
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undoubted fact that there is continual interchange between 
dentals and cerebrals in Kāśmīrī. 

Before leaving the riverine system of the Chenāb I may 
here conveniently call attention to another tributary, the 
name of which, perhaps, also claims an ancient ancestry. 
I mean the Ans River, which receives the southern 
drainage of the Pir Pantsal range between the Rüpri and 
Gulabgarh passes and joins the Chenab above Riassi just 
where i& makes its final southward bend to reach the 
Panjab plain. The mere fact that the bed of the Ans 
River forms a straight continuation northward of the 
line followed by the Chenab after the bend just mentioned 
suffices to attest the relative importance of this tributary. 
Is it possible that we have in its name a lingering trace 
of the ancient designation 451/7 once applied to the 
whole river where it emerges from the mountains ? 

Phonetically the suggested derivation would present no 
difficulty. Under the influence of the stress accent thrown 
on the first syllable (see Grierson, Phonology, ZDMG., 
xlix. pp. 395 sq.) Asikni would be liable to assume the 
Арарата form *4snz. This again, through phonetic 
changes well-attested in the development of modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars, might become = Assi, and finally, with 
the nasalized long vowel often resulting from the simpli- 
fication of a double consonant, take the form As, which 
I assume to be the true pronunciation of the name recorded 
as Ans in the Survey maps (cf. Grierson, ZDMG., 1. p. 22; 
thus, e.g., Skt. лата > Pkt. nidda& becomes nid in Hindi). 

Of the river names mentioned in our verse there still 


remain two for discussion. The last of them is Susoma, 


found likewise in a few other Reveda passages, and for 
this Vivien de Saint-Martin has long ago dicens what 
appears to me the right identification. He took it to be 
the present Sohan River (also spelt Swwan), which flows 
from the outer Hazara Hills through the Rawalpindi 
District and reaches the Indus north of the Salt Range 
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(cf. V. de Saint-Martin, Hiude sur la géographie, ete., du 
nord-ouest de UInde, 1860, p. 35). The Greek form of 
the name, Noavos or Xóapos, as recorded by Megasthenes 
(see Arrian, Indika, iv. 12; Schweinheek, Jegasthenes, 
31), proves the antiquity of the change of medial Skt. s 
into /, so common in the vernaculars of the north-west 
of India. For the reduction of the 6 into à in the second 
syllable of the name, Grierson, Phonology, ZDMG., xlix. 
p. 409, may be compared. Possibly the correct pro- 
nunciation of the name is Sohdn, which would represent 
a closer approximation to the original. 

With the Susom& :Sohàn we have reached the extreme 
west of the Pañcanada or Panjab proper. If we are right 
in assuming for the remaining Arjikiya the same exact 
geographical sequence from east to west observed in the 
preceding river-names, we must clearly look for it between 
the Vitastà in the east and the Susoma in the west. 

There is no river or even stream of any importance 
crossing the much-broken plateaus and low hill chains 
of the Salt Range which fill the area between those two 
rivers. Hence we are led to look for the Anjaktya among 
the chief tributaries which the Vitasta receives on its 
right bank before it emerges from the mountains above 
the town of Jehlam. Of these there are two of con- 
siderable size. One is the Kishanganga, the Krsna of 
the Rajataramgin, which drains the high snowy ranges 
north of Kashmir and at the confluence near Muzaffarabad 
rivals the Vitasta in volume. The other is the Kunhar 
River, Albérimi’s Kuna, which gathers the mountain 
streams of the big Kaghan Valley in the north and joins 
the Vitasta some five miles below Muzaffarabad. Both 
Kishanganga and Kunhar would be important enough to 
figure in our Vedic “ Catalogue of Rivers”; but I am 
quite unable to trace in the case of either any designation 
ancient or modern that might be connected with the name 
Arjīkīyā. 

JRAS. 1917. 7 
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None of the Rgveda passages which mention the 
Arjikiyà again or give the obviously related ethnic 
designation of Arjikas and Arjikiyas (cf. Maedonell-Keith, 
Vedic Index, i. pp. 62 sqq.) help us to a definite location. 
Professor Hillebrandt, when discussing these names in his 
Vedische Mythologie, i. pp. 126 sqq., thought that he could 
locate them near Kashmir, owing to the connection he 
assumed between Атіка and the chief `Арсактѕ, whom 
Arrian mentions as the brother of 'Aguápgs, chief of the 
Abhisaras, ie. the tribes occupying the outer hills south 
of Kashmir between the Chenab and the Jehlam. But 
this supposed connection fails us, since I have shown 
elsewhere that by Apoúens is meant the chief of Urasa 
or Hazara, the name of whose territory figures as "4pca 
or Ovdpoa in Ptolemy's Geography (cf. my note on 
Rajat, v. 217). 

I may conclude this note with a brief general observa- 
tion. The analysis of the river names given in our 
Rgveda verse has proved that, leaving aside the still 
uncertain Arjikiya, they follow each other in strict order 
from east to west. Тһе exact geographical knowledge 
thus indicated, ranging over a great extent of country, 
might at first sight cause surprise, since it seems impossible 
to suppose that the composer of the Nadistwti could have 
had before him a topographical record in the shape of 
either text or map. Yet the difficulty is easily removed 
in the light of actual travel experience. During my 
Central-Asian explorations I have again and again come 
into contact with men, whether Turkis of the Tarim 
Basin engaged in long journeys as traders and caravan 
men, or nomadie Mongols, who, wholly illiterate and 
unable to keep any but mental records, could yet without 
any apparent effort give a brief but reasonably accurate 
account of the successive stages, with passes, streams, and 
other important natural features, which they had passed on 
Journeys extending over far more than a thousand miles. 
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It is probable that in India also, in spite of all modern 
changes, similar geographical knowledge of a wholly 
empiric kind might still be gathered from pilgrims, ` 
traders, and others accustomed to distant peregrinations. 
[t is safe to assume the same facility of obtaining 
exact information in ancient times: so that the only 
difficulty which the composer of the Hymn is likely to 
have experienced, when recording the river names, was 
how to fit their sequence with his metre. 


B 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE KASSITES 
By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 


ПЕЧ the monograph by Professor Sayce and myself, The 

Tablet from Yuzgat in the Liverpool Institute of 
Archwology (I believe the document is now in the Louvre), 
which forms vol. xi of the Asiatic Society Monographs 
(see pp. 15-19), I discussed the possibility of Kassite 
being a language more or less akin to Hittite. In dealing 
with this question, I made use of the well-known tablet 
discovered by the late Hormuzd Rassam in 1882, and 
published in transcription by Professor Fried. Delitzsch 
in his Die Sprache der Kosstier (Leipzig, 1884). To all 
appearance this important inscription has never been 
printed in the original character, and as its appearance 
is held to be desirable, I now place before the British 
public the copy which I made in 1882 or 1883. 

The British Museum being at present closed owing to 
the War, I have поб had an opportunity of revising the 
text, but as it agrees in the main with Delitzsch’s 
transcription and the notes thereon, it cannot be very 
far from correct. No attempt has been made to keep 
the proportions of the original, but my copies would have 
been better if they had been drawn somewhat broader. 
The obverse, which is broken at the beginning, originally 
had 27 lines, as the summation (48) in the remains of the 
only colophon-line preserved shows (48 and 1 colophon- 
line=49; total lines on the reverse, 22; 22 from 49 = 27). 
The colophon originally consisted of at least two lines, 
but the fracture which has deprived us of lines 1 and 2 of 
the obverse has destroyed almost all the colophon except 
the numeral. 
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ie 

D 

3. Ši - 

4. sa - ah 
5. šu-ri-ia - aš | 
6. ub-ri-ia - aš 
Чой о д ha 
S. ma - rat - tag 
9. gi - dir 
10. ha - la 
ШШ mulla 
12. 8u — ga - ab 
18. šu - ga - mu - na 
14. dur 
19. šu - gur - ra 
16. mi - ri - zi - ir 
17. ba - aš - hu 
ШЫ ка о ag 
1M), Gh = gil - gi 
20. i Win Jm 
21. zi - in - bi - na 
22. mi rl - in - ag 
23. tu - ru - uh - na 
24. ya - an - zi 
25. nu la 
26. ma - li 
27. me - li 
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OnvERSE 


.O 1 Sin 


Па бапа 
Па Sama 

| ilu Addu, Rammanu 
ilu Addu, Rammanu 
Hu Bn-urta 

ilu En.urta 

iltu Gu - la 

ilu 1D} 5. 

îlu Nergal 


flu Nergal ^U Nusku 


ilu Nergal 
ilu Su-mali-ia 
iltu Bêltu 

t s Jm 

ka - ka - bu 
Samu-u 
Samu-u 

zi - па 

êr - si - tum 
ša - a - ru 
šar - ru 

Sar - ru 

a - wi - [lu] 
ar - [du] 


! Or halakha. 


the Moon-god. 

the Sun-god. 

the Sun-god. 

the Wind-god. 

the Wind-god. 

the War-god. 

the War-god. 

goddess Gula. 

the god Éa. 

the Plague-god. 

the Plague-god, 
the Light-god. 

the Plague-god. 

the god Sumaliya. 

the goddess Beltis. 

god. 

Star. 

heaven. 

heaven. 


earth. 
wind. 
king. 
king. 
man. 


Servant. 
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S2-q-18,— . Obv. 


ee P r 


уке RETO 


КЕБЕК НОЕ 


жедик ЕКЕЖ ET ТЕ 


Ca укшЁ yiu 


`% у S 


Т 
X 


Ё 


T алш ОД] 
© X Š? ces 


CIT T "s 
ГИТ 


pun 
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REVERSE 


28. kw - uk - la] an-du- GPS аЛ И 
29128. - Iu - Iu} pap-pu-u young slave. 
30. па - aS - pul ni-i-gu spirit. 

ЗГ. ma - ar - hu} да-да-да head. 

32. ha - mo - ru | xe-e-pu foot. 

33. за - ri - pu|&e-e-pu foot. 

S4. уа - šu | ma-a-tum —— country. 

` 35. aš - rak | mu - du - u wise one. 
36. šir | qa - aš - tu bow. 

37. e - me j|a-şu-u to come forth, grow. 
38. na - zi | sil - lum protection. 
39. ka - daš - man |tu- kul- tum help. 

40. ša - ga - rak - ti | nap - ša - ru redemption. 4 
41. nim - gi - ra - ab | e- ie - rum to hold, protect. 
42.u - zi - ib|e-te-rum - do. 

“Бый - mar | ka-su-su 
24, ch = dm c e | i da- nu offspring. 
doas = bu] tu-ul-lu-u to hang up. 


= di | na - da - nu to give. 
= ki-di-nu ordinance. 
> . | kit- tn justice. 


ө: 
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82-4-18,—. Rev. 


Sleek Lella 
Tto КАЗ eps Й 


ук йй e 
AUR Ке Ley P ЕП 


pu ELE CR War 


ay 
х. 


M UNS 


7228 
HIE 
133 


Йа 
< 


ifa 
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Though many vocabularies from the ruin-mounds of 
Babylonia and Assyria exist, none of them, it may safely 
be said, are exactly like this. Тһе object of the others 
was the explanation of the Sumerian language, which 
had been bound up for thousands of years with the 
Semitic tongue of Babylonia, and had, therefore, become 
a necessity to enable the thousands of religious and 
historical inseriptions to be interpreted. The object of 
the present list, however, was simply to supply such 
information as would enable the names of the Kassite 
dynasty, which ruled over Babylonia from about 1570— 
1075 B.c., to be understood, at least in part. The number 
of the Kassite rulers between those two dates, however, 
was rather large, and it is clear that all the names 
contained therein were not dealt with, even though we 
subtract from the thirty-six kings constituting the 
dynasty those who bore Semitic names. Itseems probable, 
therefore, that the compiler confined himself to the few 
names contained in the list which gives the names of the 
kings of Babylonia with their Semitic renderings, supple- 
mented by a few others, This text, which is printed in 
the fifth volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. Asia, 
pl. 44, is as follows :— 


Cor. I 
23. Ku-ur-gal-zu Ri--i-bi-Si-i Be my shepherd. 
24. Sim-mas-si-pal Li-dan-ilu Marduk Child of Merodach. 
25. U-lam-bur-ya-ai Li-dan-bél-màtàti Child of the Lord of 
M NNNM er the lands. 
20. Nwzi muru taš Sil-ilu En-urta Protection of En-urta. 
27. Me-li-Si-pak Awil-ilu Marduk Man of Merodach. 


28. Bur-na-bur-ya-as Ki-din-bél-matati Ordinance of the Lord 


of the lands. 


29. Ka-das-man-d. En-lil T'ukul-ti-ilu En-lil My trust is Enlil. 


Cor, IV 
33. U-lam-har-be Li-dan-ilu En-lil Child of Enlil. 
31. Me-li-ha-li Awil-iltu Gu-la Man of Gula. 


ee Me-Irsu-mu Awil-ilu Su-qa-mu-na Man of Suqamuna.! 

pire to the Kassite vocabulary, this is а compound. name, 
Possibly to be decomposed as Suga (Sugab) and Muna. Tt is explained 
аз equivalent to the Babylonian Nergal and Nusku, р. 102, 13. 
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36. Me-li-d. Si-bar-ru Awil-ilu Si-i-ma-li-ia Man of Simalia. 
37. Me-li - sab Awil-[ilu Sama§] Man of the Sun-god. 
38. Nim-gi-ra-bi E-ie-ru Protect. 
39. Nim-gi-ra-bi-sah E-te-ru-[ilu Šamaš] Protect, (0) Sun-god. 


40. Nim-gi-ra-bi-bur-ia-aš E-te-[ru- bél-mátati] Protect, (О) Lord of 
the lands. 

4l. Ka-da&-man-bur-in-a& Tukul[-ti-bél-mátati] My trust is the Lord 
of the lands. 


42. Ka-da&man - sah  Tukul[-ti-ilu Sama] Му trust is the Sun- 
god. 

43. Na - zi - ši - pak [Sil - ilu]Marduk Protection of Mero- 
dach. 

44. Na-zi-bur-ya-a$ [Sil - bêl -Jmatati Protection of the Lord 


of the lands. 
Here comes a division-line, followed by a line of 
cuneiform sowie ending with the word дарй, “he” or 
“they speak”. I conjecture that the line read somewhat 
as follows: Annuuti šarrāni sa Кай дарӣ, “These 
are the kings who are called Kassite.” It is also probable + 
that column iv, which begins on the reverse, beneath the 
point on the obverse where column i ends, was intended 
to continue it, just as column iii—the right- hand column 
the right- 
hand column of the obverse. Nevertheless, the colophon : 
was evidently at the end of the left-hand column of Ше 8 
reverse—the fourth column of the tablet. = 
The text which I published in the Proceedings of 
Society of Biblical Archwology for May, 1884, has, 1 
chronological order, the following additional names :— 


Gandaá (or Gadda’), 16 years. Ж... 
Agum-ii, his son, 22 years. 


KaStilyasi, 22 years. 
Ušši (or Dui), his son, 8 years. 
Adu-me(?)-taS eae ane 


Ur zi-u-mas 


EC given in part Е. to - 
B aM n ME from 
ade by 
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and confirming at least one very acute conjecture which 
he had made: 


13. Addu-mušêšir (Sem. ) 1442-1422 (abt. 20 years). 


14. Kadai-man-Sin! 1422-1408 (abt. 15 years). 
15. Kudur-Turgu 408-1393 (abt. 15 years). 
16. Sagarakti-buriag, his son 39: (abt. 20 years). 


17. Kuri-galzu I, son of Kadasman-harbe 1373-1348 (abt. 25 years). 
18. Kara-indas 13548-1343 (abt. 5 years). 
19. Burna-burias,? son of Kuri-galzu I 1343-1318 (abt. 25 years). 
20. Kara-hardas, son of Kara-indaš 1318-1508 (abt. 10 years). 
21. Nazi-bugas ? (usurper) 1308-1307 (abt. 1 year). 
uzu II, son of Durna-burias 4 (nearly 23 years). 
23. Nuzi-Maruttas,! his son S (26 years). 

21. Kadas-man-Turgu,? his son 1 (17 years). 

"S 


25. Kadas-man-burias,5 his son 
26. Kudur-. . .-ti 
27. Sagarak-ti-Surias 


28. Kaštilyašu, his son 


29. Bél-Sum-iddina I (Semitic) 
‚Када: 
- Addu-Sum-iddina (Semitic) 
- Addu-Sum-usur (Semitic) 
3. Meli-Sipak,$ his son 


man-harbe 7 


Marduk-abla-iddina (Semitic), his son 


1172-1157 (15 years). 


1157-1144 (13 years). 


11 ( 9 years). 
1211-1209 (14 years). 
1209-1208 (11 years). 

208 2 ( 6 years). 
2 (30 years). 


35. Zagaga-Sum-iddina (Semitic) 


3 1144-1143 ( 1 year). 
30. Bêl-šum-iddina II (Semitic). 


1143-1140 ( 3 years). 

The very gradual Babylonianizing of these Kassite 
rulers will be noticed. This was doubtless due to the 
gradual loss of the “land of Кай” by the dynasty here 
given. Bél-Sum-iddina (his name may also be read 


ys m ; 
Bél-nadin-Sumi) seems to have been attacked by an 
J 


Elamite king bearing the Kassite name of Kidin-Hutrudaš. 
г T . A j > : u 

The Kassites, therefore, finding that they were becoming 
as it were vassals of Babylonia, had, ab an early date, 
placed another ruler on the throne, and that ruler had 
apparently become king of Elam also, In connexion 


No. 14, ** my trust is the Moon-god.” 

No. 19, ** ordinance of the Lord of the world,” i.e. Hadad. 
No, 21, ** protection is Bugas.” 
No. 23, “protection is En-urta.? 
No. 24, ** my trust is Turgu.” 
No. 25, X my trust is the Lord of the lands,” i.e. Hadad. 
No. 30, ** my trust is Enlil.” 

No. 33, ** man of Merodach.” 


з © we э у 
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with this, it is to be noted that Kudur- .. -ti has a name 
of which the first part may be Elamite. 

To the above names must be added those of the 
inscription of a king named Agum, or Agu-kak-rime, who 
is apparently described by the (?Kassite) words wrsi 
gurumas. He was “of the pure seed of the god 


Suqamunu”,' and describes hinself, also, as descendant 


of Abi-gu-..... Notwithstanding the reluetance of 
the Germans to take up my reading of May, 1884, I am 
inclined to think that I was then right in reading w-mas 
as guru-mas, and in this case we ought to read the name 
of the sixth ruler of the dynasty as Urzi-gurumas, the 
seventh being Agum or Agu-kak-rime. 

How long Agum reigned we do not know, but his 
eight-column inscription, preserved to us owing to the 
orders of the Assyrian king ASSur-bani-àpli, “the great 
and noble Asnapper," shows that he was an energetic 
ruler, and possibly a great conqueror. He calls himself 
king of the Kassites and the Akkadians (Semitie Baby- 
lonians) king of the wide land of Babylon (possibly 
meaning the vast extent of territory covered by that 
city and the province belonging thereto), colonizer of 
A£nunnak, “a wide-spread people,” king of the padan 
(plain) and the alman, king of Gutium (Media), misé 
saklati, “a foolish people,” according to German Assyrio- 
logists. Finally, he was the king ruling over the four 
regions, and the favourite of the great gods. 'Dhe in- 
scription giving these details refers to the restoration of 
the temple of Belus at Babylon effected by Agun, or 
executed by his orders. 

Comparatively few Kassite names are found in the 
Kassite letters published by Radau (Letters to Kassile 
Kings from the Lemple-Archives of Nippur, Philadelphia, 
1908), but there may be some which have assumed a 


1 Elsewhere Sugamuna or Sugamuna—see pp. 102 (1. 13 of transcription), 
106 (1. 35 and note), 110, and 114. 
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Semitic form, and are therefore unrecognizable. Among 
the more certain are the following :— 


‘HaSma. 

Hag-mar. 

Hu[dibti]l, father of Араш (Mitannian). 
Meli- -Sipak, ‘ * man of Merodach.? 
Meli-Suqamuna, ** man of Suqamuna.” 
Nazi-Enlil, ** protection is Enlil.” 
Nimgi-Sar-ili, ** Nimgi is king of the gods.” 
SiriSas or Sirida&, 

Tadu, in Mar (or Márat)-tádu, ‘ child of ш 
Udašaš, in Wér-Udasas, ** son of Udasas. d 
Usub-Sipak, “protect (?), (О) Merodach," in Mår- Usub-Sipak. | 


The following Kassite names are given by Professor 
A. T. Clay in the fifteenth volume of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, under the 
title Documents from the Tenvple-Archives of Nippur, 
dated in the reign of Kassite Kings :— 


Simdi- -Sipak, “© give, (О) Merodach.” 


/ Simdi? -Sugab, ** eive, (О) Sugab.” 
eA Simdi- ерт < ** give, (0) Suqamuna.” 
Sindi ®- -Burias, ** give, (О) Lord of the lands." 


Sindi?- Ubrias, ** give, (О) Wind- god.” 
Tunamiš. | 


NAMES WITH А BABYLONIAN ELEMENT 

(a) Kassite noun or verb and. Baby- 
lonian divine name 

Burra-Gu-silim, ‘Ordinance of 

Gu-silim.” 

Burra - Ištar, 
Ištar.” 

Burra-Ištar-Agade, ** Ordinance 


(b) Babylonian noun or verb and 
Kassite divine name 

Ériba - Sugamuna, ** Augment, 

(0) Suqamuna. Р | 


Izkur-Sugamuna, ** Suqumuna 
has recorded." 


Kidin - Suqamuna, “Ordinance 


“Ordinance of 


of Ištar of Agade ” (Akkad). 

Burra- Rammánu, ‘ Ordinance 
of Hadad ” (= Burra-buriai). 

Meni - Enlil, better, perhaps, 
Meli-Enlil, ** Enlil’s man? (=Meli- 
Harbe). 

Nazi-Bél, ** Bel is protection." 

Sindi- Ва, “Give, (0) Bel.” 


of Sugamuna ” (= Burra - Suga- 
muna). 
„ Nür-Suqamuna, “Light of 
Suqamuna.” 

Siristi-Sugamuna, ** Sugamunus 
root." 

Suqamuna - êriš, © Suqamuna 
planteth.” 


! Also given as а, 
2 А] e Teas 
Also given as Simdi. 
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Names with А KNOWN AND UNKNOWN ELEMENT 


Albadi-Sah. 
Burra-Alban, ** Ordinance of 
Alban." 
Burra-Sali (-Sani). 
Burra-Sigme (-Sigmi). 
Burra-Subizabil. 
Dimabdi-Ura& (dingir TB), 
Gab-martas, 
Guzarzar-Buga&, Gazalzar- 
Bugas.! 
HaSma-Harbe. 
HaSmar-Galdu. 
Humurbia-Sah. 
Ippa-Burias, 
Karak-Sah. 
Kilamdi-Sugab. 
Kilan-Ubria&. 
Kilandi-Ubria&. 
Kub&ia-Sab. 


OTHER 


Agissi-Sa, or simply Agissi. 

Agi-teru, or AgiteSub. 

Agizzi. 

Algizzi. 

Altukkuri. 

Alzibu. 

Ariaenni. 

Ariamma. 

Ari-kirme. 

Ari-parni. 

Ari-teru (or Ari-tesub). 

Bar(?)si-nimgir (or Kub(?)si- 
nimgir). 

Burra-harbe, ** Ordinance of 
Enlil.” 
Da&per- o 
En-urta-yabaš. 
Hadi-mišaš. 
Haš-mâbu. 
Hašme-teru, or Hašme-tešub. 
Humar-, or Humurbia-Sah. 
Hut-teru or Hut-tesub. 
Ikukku. 
— Kaššî. 


NAMES <a 


1 Written Ganizar-Buga: А 


Kunindi-Bugas. 
Kunundi-Buriag. 
Kuriad-Sah. 

Manudi (ог Mabaddi)-Buriaé. 
Nakim-Sab. 

Nibia-Sab. 

Pakki-Sah. 

Qa-Sugab. 

Sad-barhu. 

Sibbar-Sab. 

Sibbar-Sugab. 
Subani-Sab. 

Taramdi-Sah. 
Tiamma-Harbe. 
Tililim-Sah (or Tili&i-Sah). 
Uddi-Sah. 

Ugi&sin-Sah. 

Uspi (Usbi)-Sah. 
Uzubiia-Sah. 


Kagyau. 

Kilamdaku. 

Kil-teru, or Kil-tesub. 
Kuriad-Sah. 
Limmegag(k). 

Meli. 

Miraš (or Mirarum). 
Nagim-Sah. 

Nan-teru, or Nan-teSub. 
Nibiyá-Sah. 

Niras. 

Radbaš, or Radbarum. 
Sad-barku. 

Sad-dirme. 

Sil-teru, or Sil-teSub. _ E 
Sindi-Bél, “ Give, (0) Bel" | 
Siristi . . . . (or Semitic ne 


Suigig. a 
Sura. wore 
'Taramdi-Sah. A 


'Teššu: 


~ ies. 
2s 


і 
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Umbi-teru, or Umbi-tesub. Metilyasu (fem.), or Mitliasu 


Urhi-teru, or Urhi-teSub. (fem. ). 


One of the most important inscriptions for some of the 
languages with which the Assyrians were acquainted, 
is K. 2100, which, however, does not give many Kassite 
words. It is a list of gods, ending with the various 
foreign words for “god”, and is, on that account, of 
considerable interest. This list tells us that the word 
for Hadad or Rimmon in Kassite (Ла) was Burias, 
which the Kassite list now published tells us was pro- 
nounced also Ubrias, and the list of king’s names with 
renderings into Assyrian translates by “the lord of the 
lands". The word for “god” in the same inscription 
(rev., 1. 12) is given as mashu, though both my copy and 
Fried. Delitzsch’s transcription of the same word in the 
Kassite vocabulary found by Rassam make it to be baghw. 
The confusion arises from the likeness between the ba 
and ma in late Babylonian inscriptions. 

The following is a list of words, probably Kassite, 
alphabetieally arranged :— 


Agissi. dagilgi, heaven. 
Agi-teSub. ЧаКа$, star. 
Agizzi. Dur, Tur, Nergal. 
Agu. 
ED Eme, to go forth. 
alban. А 

E зар in Gab-martas. 
BI. Gidar, t} 1Е 

A E r, the god En-urta. 
Ari, followed by parni, kirme, or (рд x god Енш 
1 5 

Тем. = 
Ariamma. Hadi in Hadi-misah. 
Arianni. G 


ašlulu, young slave, 
ašrak, wise man. 


Barsi in Barsi-nimgir. 
bašhu, god. 

Bugaš. 

bur, lord. 

burna (burra), ordinance. 
buzarzar, buzalzar. 
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Hala, the goddess Gula. 


hameru, foot. 

Harbe, the god Enlil. 
Harda&. 

Has-mabu. 

haSmar. 

hašme. 


Hulahha, Hadad, Rimmon. 
Humar- or Humurbia-Sah. 


hut in Hut-tešub. 
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Та$ or vaS, earth. 
Ikukku. 

ilulu, heaven. 
indas. 

ippi. 


Када, trust. 
Kamullu, the god Ea. 
kara. 


, ordinance. 
Kilamdaku. 
Kilamdi. 

Kilan. 

Kilandi. 

Kil-te&ub. 

Kubéia. 
Kunindi, Kunundi. 
kuriad in Kuriad-sah. 


Limmegag (or -gak). 


Mali, man. 
Manudi (or Mabaddi). 


Maratta$, the god En-urta. 


тази, head. 

meli, servant. 

miria&, the earth. 

Mirizir, Beltis. 

Murutaá, the god En-urta. 


Nagim in Nagim-Sah. 
nagbu, man. 

Nan in Nan-te&sub. 

nazi, protection. 

nibia. 

nimgi. 

nimgirab(i), protect. 

ni- . . . , righteousness. 
niras. 

nula, king. 


Pakki. 


Qa in Qa-Sugab. | 
Sad in Sad-dirme. | 


Sab, Š 


sali. 


amas, the sun-god. 


saripu, foot 

Saripu, to hang up. 
Si-barra, the god Si-malia. 
siggar in Siggar-Sugab. 
sigme. 

Simdi, Sindi, to give. 
simmaá, offspring. 

Sipak, Merodach. 

Sir, bow. 


Siri 


5 5 
Subani in Subani-Sah. 
Sugab, Nergal. S 
Sugurra, the god Su-malia (see 
Si-barra = Si-malia). 
Suhisabil. 
Suigic. K 
Suqamuna, Nergal and Nusku. 


‘Taramdi-sah. 

teššu. 

tia(m)ma in Tia(m)ma-harbe. 
tilius. 

tili$u in Tili&u-sah. 
'Tunami($). 

Turgu, the god Enlil. 
turuhna, wind. 


Ubria’, Buria$, Hadad. 
udašaš. 

uddi in Uddi-sah. 
ugišia in UgiSia-sah. 
ulam, child. 

Umbi in Umbi-te&ub. 
Urbi in Urbi-tesub. 
ursi. 

uzab, protect. 

Uzubiia in Uzub&ia-sah. 


As it is clear that Kassite names have considerable 
analogy with those of Babylonia and Assyria, it is just 
possible that the Semitic and Semitic Cossean names of 


JRAS. 1017. 
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this period will help in their interpretation. Thus we 
have Briba- Suqamuna, “ Suqamuna has augmented’ 
Nir -Sugaumuna, “light of Nergal and Nusku "; Sir a 
Sipak, "Bugamama, “yoob(?) of Merodach," “of Nergal 
and Nusku”; Zaklaku-ana-Kamullamuni, “I trust to 
Éa (and DER ?)": and several others; but we have 
not enough data to allow of the Kassite synonyms being 
recognized. ‘That progress will ultimately be made in 
this study, however, there can be but little doubt. 
Excavations in Hittite cities have enabled a gratifying 
amount of material bearing upon the Hittite wedge- 
written inscriptions to be found—in all probability the 
same success awaits the excavator in the ruin-mounds of 
the land of KagSu and the neighbouring state of Yasubi- 
gallu mentioned by Sennacherib. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


APPAYANA: UPPAYANA 

Mr. Narasimhachar has given in his Mysore Archzo- 
logical Report for 1914-15, p. 46 ff, an account of 
a long inscription at Nagai, in the Nizam’s territory, the 
first part of which refers itself to the reign of the 
Western Chalukya king Sdmésvara І and bears a date 
falling in А.р. 1062. Mr. Narasimhachar finds here 
a term wppayana, which is given in Kittel's Kannada— 
English Dictionary, from a Кб$а, as meaning ‘the 
cessation of a journey’ [a halt], with a suggestion that 
it may come from an original wipayana. 

There is certainly one epigraphic case in which the 
word wppayana is found; namely, an inscription of 
A.D. 1077 at Wadagéri, in the same territory, where the 
expression is Vadaviy-wppayana-vidinol.. I have taken 
this as giving a place named Nadaviyuppayanavidu. 
But I do not hesitate to find here the word in Kittel's 
Dictionary to which Mr. Narasimhachar has drawn 
attention, and to render the expression now as meaning 
“at the halting-camp at Nadavi.” 

The term wppayana seems to be found again in an 
inscription of А.р. 1106 at Kuliyageri, also in the same 
territory, where the transcription in the Elliot MS. 
Collection gives :— Chamdradeviya tadiya Harndira 
daindada parama-divsad=uppayana-vidinol ; * * when the 
army was for some days at the halting-camp at Handur 
on the bank of the Chandradevi." 


! I quote this record from ink-impressions. 

? Dyn. Kan. Distrs., p. 416. 

3 I quote from the London copy, vol. 1, p. 289: here parama-divsad, 
is plainly a misreading of palavwn-divasad or *devasad ; and most probably 
dandada of dandina. 
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Mr. Narasimhachar would find the same term uppayand, 
with the same meaning, ‘the cessation of a journey’ 
[i.e. a halt], in the Nagai record of А.р. 1062. As regards 
the meaning, he is certainly right. But I am able to 
| зау, from ink-impressions for which I am indebted to 
| Mr. б. Yazdani of the Hyderabad Archæological Survey, 
{| that the actual form here is appuyand, with a, not w, in | 
i the first syllable:! the text runs :— Benneya dandina | 
palavuih-devasad-appayana-vidinol : “when the army was 
for some days at the halting-camp at Benne.” 

Iu the form appayana this term is found again in an 
inscription of A.D. 1060 at Sidi, in the Dharwar District, 
Bombay, where we have :—Sindavadi-nada baliya grámun 
Puliyzappayana-vidinol: “at the halting-camp at Puli, 
a village in the Sindavadi district." ? 

We thus have a word meaning ‘a halt’, in two slightly. 
different forms :— 

1. appayana : from the records of a.D. 1060 and 1062. 
This may be traced safely to a Sanskrit *apraydna, 
‘a not going forth or forward’, which is found somewhere 
in the Paüchatantra in the form apraydnaka with the 
meaning of *an interruption or breaking of a journey : 
a halt (on а journey). ? 

2. wppayana: from the records of А.р. ‚ 1077 and 1106. 
There is no separate Sanskrit word to account for this: 
it must be a corruption of appayana by a change of 
initial a to w which is found also in wigutta, wiguta, 
from aigushtha, ‘the thumb, great toe’. 


J. Е. FLEET. 


e word is so clear in the impressions that it is difficult to think 
v Mr. Narasimhachar or his transcriber can have found here the form 
h u, instead of с, in the first syllable. 

| quote this record from an ink-impression. I have given a note on 
the Ant., 1901, p. 257, where I took the name as Puliyap- 
“course, is to be corrected now; bub without | 
€ D of the Шар уо the 4 " Hoolybeade oy 
Le s mM * 
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NELE-VIDU: APPAYANA-VIDU 

Our examination of the word appayana, wppayana, 
has led to a better understanding of a term nele-vidw 
which is found in many Kanarese inscriptions, and for 
which we have the equivalent sthira-Sibira in Sanskrit 
records. This term is made up of mele, ‘standing ; 
standing-place; a place of residence, an abode’, etc., 
and bidw, ‘a halting-place; a camp; a habitation, abode, 
residence, etc, and is given in Kittel’s Dictionary as 
a synonym of nela-mane, and so as meaning ‘an abode, 
a place of residence’. It is always preceded by a separate 
genitive; e.g., Kalyànada nele-vidinol, “at the nele-vidu of 
Kalyana.” And we have been accustomed to render it 
by “at the capital of (Kalyana, or as the case may be),” 
and “at the residence (of Kalyana, etc." It can be 
seen now, however, that it does not qualify the place 
in connection with which it is used, but denotes something 
belonging to that place and situated at it, and that what 
it really means is ‘a fixed, permanent, or standing camp Т 
in short, a “ cantonment” just such as we have now at so 
many large civil stations in India which are also places of 
military importance. 

The inscriptions give a nele-vidw, а, cantonment, at 
each of the following places:?— Balipura? Balligave,* 
ie. Belagami; Bankapura ;° Belturu;9 Bemmattanür;" 

! See p. 118 below, n. 14. 

? I do not claim to give an exhaustive list of the places, and have, in 


fact, omitted a few names for which we have neither a reliable reading 
nor a photograph or a facsimile. Still less do I aim at giving all the 


` references for them. 


3 Ind. Ant., vol. 5, p. 16, line 25, = Pali, Sanskrit, and Old-Canarese 
Inscriptions, No. 154, = Epi. Carn., vol. 7 (Shimoga), Sk. 125. 

+ Ind. Ant., vol. 4, p. 179, line 11-12, = PSOCI, No. 157, = Epi. Carn., 
vol. 7, Sk. 120. 

5 Ind. Ant., vol. 10, p. 127, line 11: also PSOCI, No. 159, line 5, = 
Epi. Carn., vol. 7, Sk. 129. 

с PSOCI, No. 138, line 27,=Zpi. Carn., vol. 11 (Chitaldroog), Dg. 3: 
also ibid., Dg. 2, line 22-23. 

7 PSOCI, No. 146, line 24, = Epi. Carn., vol. 11, Cd. 13. 
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Dévagiri,’ ie. Daulatabad ; Dorasamudra,” ie. Halebid; 
Erathbarage? ie. Yelbarga; Etagirió ie. Yatagiri ; 
Gove? ie Goa; Jayantipura ie. Banawasi; Kalyana,’ 
the Western Chalukya and Kalachurya capital ; Kampili ; $ 
Lokkigundi? ie Lakkundi; Pánthipura,? ie. Hangal ; 
Pottalakere ; ! Sampagadi; ? Uchchañgi ; 1 Valavada ; 4 
Vélapura,” i.e. Bélür; and Vénugrame,”* i.e. Belgaum. 

In аррауата- and wppayana-vidw we recognize another 
standard technical term, meaning ‘a halting-camp’, and 
found in connection with places which were not of 


! JBBRAS, vol. 12, p. 12, line 14. 

2 Hpi. Carn., vol. 5 (Hassan), Bl. 116, line 18: and vol. 11, Dg. 36, 
line 80. Тһе present name Halébid, lit. **old camp,” seems to preserve 
the memory of the ancient nele-vidu. A haleya-bidu is mentioned for 
** the capital Hiriya-Bétür" in Epi. Carn., vol. 11, Dg. 6, line 17-18. 

3 JBBRAS, vol. 11, p. 228, line 39-40; p. 241, line 34 (the dates of 
these two records are spurious : for the correct reading of the name and 
the identification of the place, see Ind. Ant., 1901, p. 262): also Epi. 
Carn., vol. 5, Ak. 104, line 17. 

+ PSOCI, No. 163, line 11, = Ері. Carn., vol. 7, Sk. 124 ; also PSOCI, 
No. 164, line 14-15, = Epi. Carn., vol. 7, Sk. 135: for the identification 
of the place see Ind. Ant., vol. 9, p. 50. 

* JBBRAS, vol. 9, p. 297, line 17. 

€ JBBRAS, vol. 11, p. 247, line 5: also Epi. Carn., vol. 8 (Shimoga), 
Sb. 549, line 8; vol. 11, Cd. 33, line 8 ; Cd. 34, line 5. 

7 This nele-vīdu is mentioned in many records : the earliest reference 
to it is in an unpublished inscription of a.D. 1054 at Kembhàvi, see 
E 2 p. 291; for other cases see, e.g., Epi. Ind., vol. 12, 
p. 283, line , and p. 330, line 9; also vol. 5, p. 24 i ; also 
PSOCI, No. 175, line 22, = Epi. Carn., vol. 7, Sk. a AE E. 

5 Epi. Ind., vol. 4, p. 213, line 11, = Epi. Carn., vol. 11, Mk. 29. 

? PSOCI, No. 200, line 50, = Epi. Carn., vol. 7, Sk. 105. 

10 Ind. Ant., vol. 10, p. 252, line 31; for the correct reading of the 
name see the Errata. 

2 Ind. Ant., vol. 19, p. 164, line 4: also PSOCI, No. 155, line 10, — 
Epi. Carn., vol. 7, Sk. 196: and PSOCI, No. 153, line 9, = Epi. Carn., 
vol. 7, Sk. 153 (where the name has been misread as Ghattadakere). 

12 Ind, Ant., vol. 11, p. 273, line 19. » s 
S PSOCI, No. 146, line 11, = Epi. Carn., vol. 11, Cd. 13; also ibid., 

g. 4, line 14; Dg. 6, line 15. 

u From unpublished records : Valavada-sthira-sibire occurs in Epi. Ind. , 
701: 3, р. 210, line 15; р. 212, line 11, 

E PSOCI, No. 18, plate iv b, line 6, = Epi. Carn., vol. 5, Bl. 71, line 163. 

JBBRAS, vol. 10, p. 268, line 64. 
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primary importance like those which had a nele-vidu, 
but which probably had camping-grounds and “lines,” 
with a good supply of water and fodder, shops, and other 
conveniences, laid out and kept up ready to be used 
at any time as halting-places by an army on its march 
or by a sovereign or very high official on a state progress 
or an administrative tour. We have, so far, four of these 
halting-camps, at Benne, Handür on the Chandradévi, 
Nadavi, and Puli. A search through the records will 
perhaps disclose more of them. 

The references to these standing-camps and halting- 
camps begin only in the eleventh century; the earliest 
of them, so far, being those which mention the standing- 
camps at Balipura and Pottalakere, in records of A.D. 1019 
and 1085. It would thus seem that these camps of both 
kinds had their origin as part and parcel of a system 
of military administration which was established by the 
Western Chalukya kings, very likely as a detail in their 
arrangements against the incursions by the Cholas, which 


were frequent and serious at that time. 
У J. F. Е. 


MANGALAVARA 

In the Nagai inscription of A.D. 1062, mentioned on 
p. 118 above, the date, which comes directly after the 
word appayana-vidinol, runs :1— 

Saka-varisha 984neya Subhakrit-samvatsarada Puśya 
bahula 6 Marmgalavarad-and-uttarayana-semkranti-parv- 
va-nimittadim. 

“The 6th tithi of the dark fortnight of Pausha of the 
eyclic year Subhakrit, being the 984th Saka year; on 
Tuesday; on account of the festival of the winter 


solstice. 


І give it from the ink-impressions mentioned above. The number 
of the dithi is quite clearly 6 ; not 5 as given in the published account. 

2 This Subhakrit was Saka 984 expired. The given details answer 
quite regularly to Tuesday, 24 December, a.D. 1062: on this day, the 
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This date is of interest in giving one of the earliest 
instances, among such as can be cited at present with 
confidence, of a free and well-established use of the name 
Mangalavara to denote Tuesday." Mangala, “ auspicious ”, 
is not an original early name of the planet Mars, but 
grew up as follows? Mars and Saturn are regarded in 
astrology as malefic planets, and their days as unlucky 
days. At some time about A.D. 900 the terms Mangalavara, 
“the auspicious day”, for Tuesday, and Vaddavara, 
meaning apparently “the great дау”, for Saturday, were 
devised as euphemistic names; to avoid mentioning such 
evil planets by name, and by way of averting the effects 
of the unlucky nature of their days? The term Mangala- 
vara in particular found favour and met with general 
acceptance. And Mangala became set up from that as 
a name of the planet Mars himself,‘ and is now almost, 
if not quite, the only name for him in practical use. 

dj; 195 19. 
titht Pausha krishna 6 ended at closely about 10 hours after mean 
sunrise (for Ujjain) ; and the uttaragana-sairánti or winter solstice, as 


marked by the sun’s entrance into the sign Makara (Capricornus), was 
at 9h. 28m. с 


1 The earliest known instance of the use of the name Mangalavara is 
found in an inscription at Kuiiche in the Hassan District, Mysore, given 
by Mr. Narasimhachar in his Archeological Report for 1912-13, p. 30: 
it seems to date from about a.p. 925 (at any rate, not from a.p. 871-72 
as proposed); but the exact year has not been found yet. Elsewhere 
there are three or four instances from Mysore which claim to come 
from the tenth century: but the records are of a doubtful kind and 
require further consideration. It is only from the eleventh century 
that the name is found used ай all freely. 

* The early Indian names of Mars are (1) Bhauma, Kuja, and their 
synonyms, which mark him as the Son of the Earth ; (2) those which 
refer to his colour, such as Angaraka, Asrij Lohita, Rudhira; and 
(3) those such as Krüradris, “ having the evil eye," and Vakra, “ cruel, 
perverse,” which indicate his malefic nature. 

3 z The adoption of Mangalavara and Vaddavàüra as euphemistic terms, 

"making us forget the names of cruel days," is mentioned by the 
Kanarese poet Ranna (about A.D. 1000) in a verse which was brought 
to notice by Mr. Rice in Ind. Ant., vol. 23, p. 107. 

+ It was known to Albérüni (А.р, 1030), who gives Mangalbar as the 


word for Tuesday, and puts Mangal first among his names for Mars 
(trans. by Sachau, vol. 1, рр. 213, 215). 
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A PECULIAR CASE OF A YUVARAJA 

The Yuvardja was a personage who is very familiar 

to us, both from the inscriptional records and from other 

sources. The word means literally ‘young king’, and 

denoted an heir-apparent joined with the reigning 

| sovereign in the government with a view to the ultimate 

succession to the throne. It is customary to associate 

the idea with the appointment of some close relative, 

son, nephew, etc. of the reigning king. And the Hindi 

law seems to have contemplated, quite naturally, that the 

eldest son should be chosen for the post, provided that 
he was a fit and proper person. 

The Nagai inscription of A.D. 1062, mentioned on p. 115 
above, gives an exceptional instance of the appomtment 
as Yawarüja of a person who was not of the royal family 
at all. In its description of a high officer of the Western \ 
Chalukya king Somésvara I, namely, the Mahasamndhivi- | 
grahadhipatt and Dandandyaka Madhusudana, a grandson ы 
of a Brahman, the Dandandyaku Kalidasa, who had held 
office under Jayasimha II, there occurs the clause : — 

Chalukya-chakrésvava-prasad-asadita-yuvaraja- padavi- 
vir&jitanum : “decorated with the position of Yuvaraja 
attained by the favour of the Chalukya emperor.” 

This instance of the appointment as Yuvaraja of 
a person who was not even of the royal blood seems c 
to be unique, so far, and to be worth noting as such. 
The appointment was perhaps made in connection with —— 
the recorded desire of Somésvara I to pass over his eldes 
son Sóm&ívara IL in favour of appointing his second зо! 
Vikramaditya VI, who, however, is said to have 
the honour because it belonged by right to h А 
brother? We must understand, I think, that t he — 


> 


1 Į quote it from the ink-impression mentioned above. 
2 M дийн, 3. 26-41: see Ли 
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appointment of Madhusüdana as Ywvarüja was more or 
less an honorary one, at any rate in not carrying with it 


any title to the succession to the throne. Up 1018: 


THE DATE .OF VARDHAMANA 


Vardhamana is the founder of modern Jainism, and his 
date is one of the earliest Jandmarks in the chronology of 
Ancient India. There has been, however, considerable 
difference of opinion as to the date of his nirvana. 
There is, of course, a mass of legendary matter about 
the life and times of the Jaina saint, but the details of 
the traditions are confused and conflicting, and have in 
some cases been generally misunderstood and misinter- 
preted. An attempt is made in this paper to interpret 
the data of tradition so as to accord with the general 
custom of the age, the relation of Vardhamana to 
Gautama Buddha, and the relations of these saints to the 
kings and princes of the imperial dynasty of Magadha, 
with which Buddhism and Jainism were closely associated 
in the first centuries of their history in India. 

A fairly accurate scheme of the chronology of India in 
the sixth and fifth centuries В.С. may be worked out by 
co-ordinating the various traditions from Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jaina sources. such as are recorded, for instance, in 
the Puranas, the Dipavanrsa, and the Gathas. A detailed 
scheme of such chronology has been given in the 
ae си year. It is not necessary, there- 

D se the same ground. It will suffice to 
peanon the dates according to my scheme of those 
aisunāga kings who were connected with Vardhamāna. 
p |i has been. dated с. 513-485 B.C., 
БОО б es 485-453 B.C., Udaya, alias 
р - B.C., and Dargaka, 437—413 n.c.! 


! Ind. Ant., March, 1915, рр. 41-52. 
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According to Jaina tradition Vardhamana was related to 
Sréniya Bimbisara. . The queen of Sréniya was Chellana, | 
a daughter of King Chetaka of Veésali  Vardhamánsws| 
mother TTrifalà was a sister of this king. The queen of 
Bimbisara was therefore first cousin to Vardhamana. It. 
is not possible to infer from our records, however, what 
was the relationship in age of Vardhamana to his cousin 
the queen of Magadha, or to her husband Bimbisara. There 
is little in Jaina records of the meeting of Vardhamana 
and Bimbisàra. Jacobi supposes that the twentieth lecture 
of the Uttaradhyayana has reference to one of these 
meetings. Even if this were so, Bimbisara is an old man 
here; while the Jaina saint is yet very young and has 
apparently just entered the religious order? But as 
a matter of fact there is great difficulty in identifying the 
Jaina saint referred to in this chapter with Vardhamana. 
The saint says that his father belongs to Kaugambi, 
whereas we know that Vardhamana’s father was the 
chieftain of Kunda-graina, near VeSali. The saint says 
that his family was enormously rich ; but there is no such 
specific statement made of the family of Vardhamana. 

As regards Ajatasatru, the Jainas know him to a much 
greater extent than the Buddhists. He had his capital at 
Champa, apparently in the last years of his reign, as he is 
known to have died in that town.? Не paid several visits 
to Vardhamana,‘ and his son Udayin was a faithful Jaina. 


. The Uvasaga-dasao® places the death of Gosala after the 


war of Ajatasatru with Kosala. and the nirvana of 
Vardhamana sixteen years after the death of GoSala. 
The Jaina Sütras? declare that Chetaka, the maternal 
uncle of Vardhamana, was king of Vesali when that 


1 Kalpa-sütra (Jacobi's ed.), p. 113. 

2 SBE, vol. xlv, pp. 100-1. 

3 Hemachandra, Sthavirdvali-charita, vi, 21. 
+ Aupapütika-sütra, p. 39. b 

5 Hoernle's ed., App. i and ii, p. 110. 

5 Niraydvali-sitra, p. 27. 
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kingdom was attacked by Ajatasatru from his capital at 
Champa. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the 
Jaina saint, who was the nephew of that king, lived for 
many years after this event. Anyhow it is clear from all 
this that the Jainas knew the last years of Ajatasatru 
more intimately than the early years of his reign. 

The reigns of Udaya and Dargaka are but dimly reflected 
in the records of the two religions. They are all agreed 
that Udaya succeeded Ajatagatru, and we may well believe 
this, though it is out of agreement with the Puranic data. 
According to Buddhist traditions Udaya was a favourite 
child of Ajatagatru even during the lifetime of Bimbisara, 
and he was a youthful prince at the meeting of his father 
with the Buddha. So Udaya must have been middle- 
aged at the death of Ajatagatru. But Dargaka, according 
to the only tradition that we have about him—that 
preserved in Bhasa’s Vasavadatta—was very young when 
he came to the throne. So Dargaka could not have come 
between Ajatasatru and Udaya, as the Puranas make it 
appear. It is likely he was a son or younger brother of 
Udaya, whom he succeeded on the throne. The Buddhists 
know nothing more of Udaya; but the Jain records claim 
him as a faithful adherent of their ereed,! know that he 
succeeded his father and founded Pataliputra? and believe 
that his career was cut short by assassination. 
<a б рне ы» оЁ Ceylon eall him 
ESCAS Nas alive at e d ARN RE 
Daréaka? The prominence Pr ce са ps aoe gs 

E : В given to Chanda and his son 
| үе the Jaina tradition may be taken as indicating 
| Jjain rather than Magadha was the seat and centre 


lof Jainism in this period. The founder of the Jaina faith 


1 Kalpa-sütra, Op. cit., p. 5. 
? Hemachandra, op. ci i 
» Ор. cit., wherewith agrees the Vayu Purd regards 
the foundation of Pataliputra. А e eti UR QE 


3 РА ^ 7 ; ; 
Bhāsa, Svapna-vàsavadatta (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series), p. 4. 
‚р. 4. 
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must have seen Dargaka’s reign, if it be true that both 
Vardhamana and Chanda died about the same time. 

From what has just been said it follows that Vardha- 
màána's Nirvana came after that of Gautama Buddha. 
There is a strong school of opinion which holds the 
opposite view. Mr. V. A. Smith, for instance, still 
maintains that Vardhamana predeceased the Buddha by 
some years. The Jaina saint, says he, “probably passed 
away towards the close of Bimbisara's reign”; while the 
death of Gautama Buddha “occurred in the early years of 
the reign of Ajàtasatru ". Those who hold the traditional 
view of the nirvana of Mahavira are, of course, also of 
the same opinion. In fact, they place the Jaina saint's 
nirvana more than half a century before that of the 
Buddha. 16 is therefore necessary to examine the matter 
in detail. 

The foundation for Mr. Smith's view is probably the 
Digha Nikaya, iii, 117 et seq., and Majjhima Nikaya, ii, 
243 et seq. Let us note in the first place that the Jain 
creed is styled Chatwryama (four vows) in D.N. ii, 57 
et seq, and MN. i, 377. It is clear from the Jaina 
texts? that this was the creed of Par$vanatha, who lived 
250 years earlier than Vardhamana, and not that of the 
latter who enforced jive vows, adding to the four vows of 
Pargvanatha the fifth one of chastity (brahmacharya). 
Secondly, the Buddha had frequent meetings? with 
Bimbisara, and one school of Buddhist tradition * goes so 
far as to say that the saint and the king were born on the 
same day. On the other hand, Jaina tradition? is to the 
effect that Vardhamana died on the same day as Chanda 
Pradyota of Avanti. We know from Bhasa’s Vasavadatta 
that Pradyota was living certainly after Ajatasatru and 

1 Кау History of India, 3rd ed., p. 33. 
2 Vide, for instance, the Uttaradhyagcaia, lecture xxiii. 
3 See SBE., vol. 1 (Index), p. 99, for the references. 


4 Rockhill, Life of the Buddha (citing Dulva, xi), p. 16. 
5 The Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, p. 130. 


> 
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even after Udaya. Thirdly, Buddhist traditions are agreed 
that the Buddha died early in the reign of AjataSatru, 
whether in the fifth or in the eighth year of the reign. 
But Jaina traditions show that Vardhamana was living 
at least sixteen years after the war of Ajatasatru with the 
Kosala kingdom. 

A general study of the early records of the two religions 
also leads one to the conclusion that Vardhamana lived, not 


in the same period as the Buddha, but several years later., 


The early Buddhist records! mention different schools of 
Jains, such as the followers of Pargvanatha, Vardhamana, 
and Purana Каќуара. Theirs was the period of the 
formation of various religious sects. The very word 
“Virthakarw”, which to the Buddhists meant the “founder 
of a heretical sect”, meant to the Jains “the founder of 
a religious system”. Coming to particular founders of 
religions or of heretical sects, Gosala is the most prominent 
of them in the Jaina records, but he is not at all prominent 
among the opponents of the Buddha. We know that 
Gofala died sixteen years before Vardhamana, and that 
he was the founder of the well-known sect of the Ajivikas. 
If he had been a contemporary of the Buddha and the 
founder of a rival sect, we should naturally expect him to 
be mentioned as such in the early Buddhist records. Nor 
do the Buddhists know Jamali, another prominent con- 
temporary of Vardhamana, and the author of the first 
schism in the Jaina church. Lastly, the Jain records 


‘display a philosophical system opposed to the Sankhya 


and the Vedanta. Buddhism is founded on these older 
philosophies and takes no note of the Vaig 
was a product of com 
But the Jainas, as Dr. 
a view which is “ 


eshika, which 
paratively later systematization. 
Bhandarkar? well puts it, hold 
of the nature of a compromise between 


1 — T 
: Ct. Mahavagga, vil, 5. 3; Anguttara Nikaya, iii, 383 
* See his Report for 1883-4, pp. 101 ff. 
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the Sánkhyas and Vedantins on the one hand and the 
Vaiseshikas on the other ” 

We may now examine the various traditions that are 
in any way connected with the date of Vardhamàna. 

І. There is first the well-known дала, believed in by 
both the Digambaras and Svetümbaras, to the effect that 
the Nirvana of Vardhamána was “470 years before 


Vikrama". As Dr. Hoernle! remarks, however, the two 
Jaina sects do not agree about the interpretation of this 
gàthà. The Digambaras reckon back from the birth, the 
Svetàmbaras from the accession of Vikrama. The fact 
that the name Vikrama is connected with it will not 
justify our rejecting the gatÀà as embodying a late, and 
therefore historically worthless, tradition. For, though 
the form of the gàthà is doubtless modern, it is none the 
less possible that it is founded on some ancient tradition, 
the more so as it is unhesitatingly accepted by both the 
schools of Jaina tradition. 

The real question is as to the meaning of the g саћа, 
Professor Kielhorn? has shown that the connexion of 
Vikrama with the era of 58 В.С. grew up gradually in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and that the first specific 
mention of the era as having been established by Vikrama- 
ditya is in a record of 1198 A.D. But there is one more 
fact about the era worthy of mention, not referred to by 
Professor Kielhorn. By the twelfth century there had’ 
grown up a special reckoning of the Vikrama era known 
às Ananda Vikrama era, beginning roughly at лр. 33) 
ie. 90 or 91 years later than the other Vikrama era, the! 
Sananda variety, of B.C. 58 ог 57. The poet Chand Bardai 
in the same century has used this ега throughout in his 
poem. It is thus clear that both the methods of reckoning 
the Vikrama era—the Sananda and Ananda—were in 


1 Ind. Ant., xx, p. 360. 
2 Ind. Ant., xix and xx. 
3 JRAS., 1906, p. 500. 
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hen the gathü was put in the existing form. If 


vogue W 
e should get 527 B.C. 


we take the Sananda reckoning, W 
for the nirvana. ‘This date is manifestly impossible in 
view. of the posteriority of Vardhamana to the Buddha, 
as set forth above. Thus the Vikrama era referred to in 
the gatha could only be the Ananda variety, commencing 
лр. 33. Counting back 470 years from A.D..83 we arrive 
at 437 в.с. for the nirväna of Vardhamana. 

9. We may now consider the tradition! that the 
accession of Chandragupta Maurya came 155 years after 
the wirvana. ‘Taking the most probable date? for the 
aecession of Chandragupta, we get 319 + 155 = 474 в.с. 
for the nirvana. But there is an error in the Jaina 
reckoning. It gives 60 years to Palaka, whereas the 
Puranas give him only 24 or 285 The earliest Purana, 
the Matsya, assigns only 28 years to Palaka. ‘Thus there 
is a difference of 32 years in the reign of Palaka alone. 
Coming to the Nandas, Hemachandra allows them 95 years, 
but according to our scheme of chronology the Nandas 
after Udaya’s death—the only Nandas contemplated in 
the Jaina record—have only 90 years. If we make 
allowance for these errors in the Jaina calculation, we 
get 474 — (32 + 5), ie. 437 во, as the date of the 
nirvana. 

3. We now pass on to the tradition 4 that Sthülabhadra, 
the sevenin ааз of Mahavira, was the mantrin of 
Lai к 

pone igh we may not press far this 
synehronisin of the deaths of the emperor and the sage, 
it may be noted that the calculation tallies with our date. 


"ollowed р emachandra 3 cit., anc oted by Merutunga (Bhw 
1 Foll 1 H dra op. d 
У у 16., and qu N o 

2 Dr. Hultzseh S, 1n JRAS., 1914. 


5 The Vayu апа ВБгайтат!а Purdnas eive © Valsya Purdue 
y та i 
Pirdnas give 24, and the 7 y 4 


* See the list of Sthaviras i x 
doc NM Sthaviras in. SBE. xxii, pp. 287, 289. Also Ind. Ant., 
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It must be borne in mind that the average for an apostolic 
line works out to less than that for a dynasty, as the 
successor in the former case is sometimes an elderly man 
who should be regarded rather as a contemporary of his 
predecessor than as one belonging to a succeeding genera- 
tion. In support of my view I may quote figures from 
the Pattavali of the Tapaigaccha! and the Kalpadrwma 
of Lakshmivallabha. Both these records agree that there 
were twenty-three Sthaviras from Vardhamaina in a period 
of 376 or 386 years. This gives us an average of 16 or 
17 years to a generation. То tally with our date for 
Vardhamana we have to give only 118 years to the seven 
generations of Sthaviris till Chandragupta’s time, which 
is quite in keeping with the figures obtained above for 
each generation. 

4. Lastly, we come to the tradition of the synchronism 
of the deaths of Vardhamana and Chanda Pradyota of 
Avanti. Though here again we may not be justified in 
taking the synchronism too literally, it may nevertheless 
be accepted that the saint and the king died about the 
same time. In the light of the tradition preserved in 
Bhasa’s Vasavadatta the death of Chanda Pradyota must 
have occurred early in the reign of Dargaka of Magadha 
(437-413 в.с). For Bhasa introduces Pradyota as seeking 
the hand of Dargaka’s sister in marriage for his own son. 
Professor Jacobi in his German translation of the play 
has held the view that the Pradyota here referred to is 
“presumably a son of Mahasena". But I find distinct 
evidence that he was not the son of Mahasena, but Mahasena 
himself. In the second Act Bhiasa tells us * Pradyota is 
styled Mahasena because of the immensity of his forces"? 
In Act vi the queen of Pradyota says to Udayana, “ You 
have been a son-in-law dear to us like our own son 


1 Ind. Ant., xi, 251. 
2 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, p. 20. 
JRAS. 1917. A 9 


E Ба 
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Gopàálabàlaka."! We know from the Buddhist records 
that Udayana had carried off the daughter of Chanda 
Pradyota and married her. 

It only remains to show that the story of Bhasa is 
based on an ancient and trustworthy tradition. The 
burning of Lavanakam апа the supposed death of 
Pradyota’s daughter there form a main link in the plot, 
and the story in this respect is corroborated by the 
Buddhist .Divyavadama.? The title Mahasena given 
by Bhasa to Pradyota is supported by Bana, who refers 
to the king by the same title in his Harshacharita® The 
name of Mahasena’s son Gopàlabalaka in Вһаѕа is the 
same as we find in the Vishnu Pwrdna, while the other 
Puranas and the Jaina Merutunga name him Palaka, 
which is probably a variant or abbreviation of the full 
name. Since Вһаѕа was evidently using an ancient 
tradition, we may accept his story that Chanda Pradyota 
was alive even after the accession of Dargaka. If so, his 
death and that of Vardhamana could not be earlier than 
about 437 в.с. 

Thus the date 437 B.C. or 470 of the Ananda Vikrama 
era appears to fulfil the early traditions as to Jain 
chronology. It also fits in with what we know of the 
general history of the period from the Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Jaina sources. 


S. V. VENKATESWARA. 


A NOTE ON VAJRAPANI IN BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 
" In her very interesting article on the “ Fravashi of 
үа (in the July number of this Journal) 
Mrs. E. Colton Spooner has proposed a new explanation 
1 Ibid., p. 69. 
? Avadana, xxxvi. 


* Harshacharita., Uchchvasa, vi, p. 


the text). 221 (in the Bombay edition of 
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of the mysterious figure of Vajrapüni, which we see so 
often in the different representations of scenes from ! 
Buddha's life. Nearly the same explanation (without, jl 
however, leaving purely Indian ideas) of Vajrapani as 
“guardian angel" was indicated by myself fifteen years 
ago in my article * Buddhist Art in India” (written in 
Russian in the Bulletin of the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences, vol. xiv, pp. 223-4, 1901). 

Buddhist legends tell us of a *sahajà sahadharmika 


——— BNGÓM MÀ € 


nityanubaddha devata". Persons living in India and 
well aequainted with the large pantheon of the minor 
deities could probably give us interesting details about 
this Indian guardian angel. As far as I know, the 
Buddhist literary sources give us no help in this matter. 
Still, the epithets of the “sahaja devata” are quite sufficient 
to show us what is really meant; it is clearly the same 
idea which we have in the Fravashis and the guardian | 


\ 


angels. The best weapon for such a devata would be, of 
course, the magie weapon par excellence, the vajra ; the 
attribute, as in many other cases, has been the origin of 
the name: such was the birth of Vajrapani. 

The conception of Vajrapani in Mrs. Spooner's article 
agrees on the whole with mine; I remain only on Indian 
soil, although, of course, I am quite ready to admit the 
possibility of Iranian influences. More details about the 


“ sahajā devata” would be very welcome. 


SERGE D’ OLDENBURG, 
Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
PETROGRAD. =~ 


ASURA MAYA 
Dr. Thomas, commenting on Dr. Spooners recent 


discoveries and theories based thereon (JRAS., April, 
1916, pp. 362-6), ventures to make certain conjectures 


! Divydvadana, ed. Cowell-Neil, p. 1440. Laksmi is also often a sort 
of **sahaja devata ". 
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regarding the mutual contact and conflict between the 
early Mesopotamian civilizations and the Indo-Aryan 
waves passing from Europe south of the Caspian on their 
way to ancient Persia and India and the influence of the 
former upon the latter. With due deference to his 
scientific caution, I should like to refer him to my 
Comparative Studies, wherein (pp. 38-42) I had, perhaps 
rashly, made the same conjecture and derived the word 
Asura in the same way, that is, from the name of the 
great Assyrian god. I am exceedingly glad to find now 
after seven years, that if I erred I erred in good company. 
K. R. V. Raga. 


NOTE ON THE ABOVE 

Upon a perusal of Mr. К. Rama Varma Rajas Com- 
parative Studies l certainly agree that on pp. 38-42 the 
Sanskrit Asura is identified as “one and the same deity” 
with “the Alara of the Zoroastrians and the Assyrian 
Assur”. I do not feel sure that the course of events is 
conceived by Mr. Rama Varma Raja quite in the same way 
as by me, since he considers that Asura found his way into 
India in pre-Aryan days. 

I am glad to have made the acquaintance of Mr. Rama 
Varma Raja’s interesting pamphlet. 

E. W. Т. 


SRAHE 

The use of the word «але in Kanarese inscriptions 
was first noted by Dr. Fleet in Ind. Ant., vol. 18, p. 38 f., 
in editing a Gudigere record containing the phrase: 
Sa(Sa)ka-varsha 998ney-Anala-sarh vatsarada sraheyolw, 
“in the sähe of the Saka year 998, the cyclic year 
Anala.” Further notes by him appeared ibid., vol. 19 
p. 163, and vol. 22, p. 222, the latter ; 


м referring to a record 
at Südi; and Professor Kielhorn (ibid., vol. 23, p. 224) 
1 A small pamphlet published in 1908. 
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called attention to its use in the inscriptions of Orissa, 
as quoted in JASB., vol. 62, pt. 1, p. 90 ff, to which 
may be added Rajéndralal Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, 
vol. 2, p. 165 ff. 

In the inseriptions of Orissa the word, usually spelt 
srühi, but sometimes srühi, sometimes 5702/7, comes 
regularly between the number of the «ka or regnal 
r year of the reigning king and the name of the month: 
as, for instance: . . . vijérajyé samasta 3 anka $rahi 
Magusira kri trayodasi Bhimivaré. Occasionally the 
expression is ё srahi, * (in) this srahi”. And Professor 
Kielhorn in a later note (Ind. Ant., vol. 25, р. 286) 
arrived at the conclusion that the word means ‘a year’. 

An examination of the context of the Sadi inscription 
quoted by Dr. Fleet has supplied me with the final proof 
of this view. We read here, ll. 18-21: athgadiyum 
maneyum . . . tad-varsham-modal-agiy-eradu Sraheya Е 
siddh-ayam:-olag-agi sarbba-badha-parihararh-gottu 010181 F 
allin mēle Nandana-saihvatsaram-adiy-agi varsham-prati 
sarbb-àya-sahitam, “the shops and houses . . . they 
allow to stand with a grant of immunity from all 
imposts, including the fixed land-rent, for two Srahes, 
beginning from the present year; subsequently, from the 
year N аит onwards, they are to be charged with the _ 
sarv-dya annually.” Now, the year of the grant was | 
Vikrita, corresponding to Saka 973; and in ae sixt, 
year cycle Vikrita is followed by Khara, and Khara } 
Nandana. Thus, Vikrita and Khara together are 
extensive with two grahes, and hence a srāh 
to and means ‘a twelve-month’ 


with the Marathi sard7, defined by Molesworth as : 
(of fruit, сот п, or other produet of йе ea Ў 
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THE SANSKRIT VERSION OF THE SUTTA NIPATA 

With reference to my article on the five fragments of 
a Sanskrit version of the Sutta Nipata discovered by me 
in the Stein Collection (ante, vol. for 1916, pp. 709 ff), 
I may call the attention of those interested in the subject 
to an article by Professor S. Léviin the Journal Asiatique 
for May-June, 1915, where, on pp. 413 and 424, he speaks 
of Chinese references to the Atthavagga of the Pāli Sutta 
Nipāta. Asunfortunately Professor Lévi’s article reached 
me only at the end of October last, while my article had 
been written several months earlier, I was not able to 
utilize it-for my purposes. But what is particularly 
interesting is that Professor Lévi's investigations have 
led him to the same conclusion that the Arthavarga 
* must be classed among the most ancient monuments of 
Buddhist literature” (JA., р. 417). 

I may add that on the position of the fifth fragment 
Professor Lévi does not agree with my suggestion that 
it follows immediately upon the four other fragments 
(JRAS. рр. 731-2). In a postcard (dated Oct. 24, 1916) 
he explains his view: “Le chinois correspondant à vos 
fragments sanscrits s'y retrouve page 60a—la [Trip. de 
Tok.; Nanjio 674]. L'Arthavargiya place aprés l'histoire 
de Makandika le récit du miracle de Sravasti; done le 
fragment v ne fait pas suite aux autres: il ne fait pas 
partie du méme ouvrage. Au premier souvenir (car je 
vous écris aussitót aprés vous avoir lu) je ne retrouve pas 
le texte correspondant That may be so. At the same 
time, the fifth fragment differs, in outward appearance, 
1n no respect from the other four. АП five fragments are 
кышу alike in respect of size, colour, texture, etc., of 
their paper; all which certainly suggests to my mind that 
they are portions of the same pothi. 


A. F. Ruporr HOoErRNLE. 
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THE ORDER OF THE NAKSATRAS IN THE EPIC, AND 
THE EPIC MONTH 

In a recent number of the Journal! Dr. Fleet has 
adduced evidence from the epic to show that at the time 
when certain portions of the epic were produced the 
winter solstice had travelled westwards from the first point 
of Sravistha, its place in the Jyolisa, to the preceding 
Naksatra Sravana. Of the correctness of this theory there 
is no possible doubt, but it is right to point out that the 
same result has already been arrived at with still fuller 
examination of the evidence by Professor E. W. Hopkins 
in a paper published in 1903 іп the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society? in which he lays just stress on the fact 
that the signs of this change occur in books iand xiv, which 
are essentially late parts of the epic, while in 111, 230. 10 
we find Dhanisthà expressly recognized as the first. 

Dr. Fleet's promised proof of the fact that the Krttikas 
held their place at the head of the asterisms for none 
but ritual and astrological reasons will be awaited with 
satisfaction, as the persistent view that its place is due to 
the coincidence of the vernal equinox with Krttikas at 
a certain epoch has been the source of much useless 
conjecture as to the date of the Rigveda, despite the 
conclusive evidence adduced by Whitney and Thibaut to 
establish the principle that the equinoxes had nothing 
whatever to do with the conceptions of time in the 
Rigveda. In the later period, as has been shown by 
Tilak? we have the express evidence of Garga that 
Krttikas was first for ritual purposes, while Sravistha was ` 
first in reckoning, but so far no cogent evidence has been 
brought to show precisely why this place should have 
been assigned to Krttikas, and in the absence of any 
evidence as to the real origin of the Naksatras the priority 


1 JRAS. 1916, pp. 567-70. 
2 xxiv, 15, 34 sq. 
3 Orion, p. 30. 
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of Krttikis has been insoluble. But the Babylonian 
hypothesis of their origin still remains the most plausible, 
and for an ingenious argument in its support I would 
refer to a comparatively recent article by Lehinann-! Iaupt.! 
If so, then the effort to prove the origin of the position of 
Krütikas by Indian literature must be unsuccessful. 

To one point in Hopkins’ interesting exposition of the 
Epic data exception must, I think, be taken. He infers? 
that there was a frequent recognition of a month of 
twenty-seven to twenty-eight days, and adduces as an 
argument setting the matter beyond doubt the regular 
ascription of “ten months” to the period of pregnancy. 
This argument, however, appears to rest on a misrendering 
of the epic evidence: the phrase garbhan dusa masan 
biblwati which he cites? does not establish that the 
complete period of ten months was normally reached: it 
is only a natural manner of expressing a period in excess 
of nine months, and indeed the precise period could not 
have been expected to appear in poetry, where no necessity 
for precise accuracy was present. What is more important 
is the fact that the phrase of the Rigveda, dagamé mast 
sitae which is found elsewhere? is naturally and properly 
to be rendered “in the course of the tenth month”, and 
this is in exact accord with the Vedic month of thirty 
days, which, it cannot too often be stated, is the only 
month recognized in the Sunhitüs and the Brahmanas. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that the epic itself 


uses the terms валйрйт'де mavame masi® and «nasi dasame 


! ZDMG. Ixvi, 636. 

? JAOS. xxiv, 18, 19, 392, 393. 
* dii, 184. 17, ete. 

‘x, 184. 3; dasamasya, v, 78. 9. 

* AB. vii, 13.9. In CU. v, 9. 1 there is 


S Cim (with Bohtlingk) an alternation of ten months and yavad và ; 
ike К irnayaSagar ed. inserts “© or nine”, which agrees with the Buddhist 
version of the period and Yajn. iii, 83. 

5 xii, 321. 117 


а curious divergence of text ; 
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prapte,’ which makes a month of twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight days out of the question. Moreover, that ten months 
is not to be deemed to be the exact period is shown con- 
clusively by the accounts of the birth of the Buddha, in 
which with unanimity? stress is laid on the fact that his 
period was precisely full ten months, while in other cases 
the time fell under that or exceeded it. If Hopkins’ view 
were correct, the time in the Buddha’s case would be 
exactly that normal in the epic, which is inconceivable. 
Nor is it possible to accept the view of Hopkins that 
in the phrase? sasivatsare ... stri . . . vijāyale we 
necessarily have a reference to a period “within which ". 
This is the most natural meaning, but there is clear evidence 
that the term of a year was often given as that of birth: 
thus we have the contrast made between embryos of ten 
months and of a year, and the period of a year is some- 
times expressly given. It is at first tempting to suggest 
connexion of this year with the Roman year of ten months 
of 304 days, and by conjecture to evolve from both the 
theory of a year of ten lunar months (295 days) as Indo- 
European, but clearly there is not the slightest ground for 
doing anything of the sort when we find that the medical 
textbooks with due impartiality accord the period from the 
first day of the ninth month to the end of the year as the 
period for birth? We must therefore conclude that no 
result of any value for the length of the epic month can 
be derived from the argument of Hopkins, and he himself 
adduces excellent evidence to show that the month of 
thirty days was fully recognized, including the formal 
statement? that a month is deemed to be thirty nights 


. 


and days (ratryahant). 


1 3, 63. 61. 
2 Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, pp. 120 sq. ie А 
3 $B. xi, 1. 6. 2; the parallel with Prajapati and xi, 5. 4. 6 disprove 


the rendering suggested. E 
ї АВ. iv, 22. > Weber, Vaxatra, ii, 313. 


5 Jolly, Medicin, p. 53. 7 xii, 232. 13. 
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In confirmation of this view it may be noted that, 
though a period of ten months is alluded to in both 
Greek and Roman authorities, these inferences are merely 
regarded? as possibly signifying reckoning by the lunar 
month of roughly 29} days and not as allusions to a 
month of 27-28 days, as suggested in the case of India 
by Hopkins. Such a periodic month was not recognized 
as a month in classical antiquity, as is seen e.g. in the 
phraseology of Thucydides? in regard to the fatal delay 
at Syracuse insisted upon by Nikias. 

It may be added that the strange phrase in the epic 
(1, 71. 34) pratisravanapurvant naksatrani cakara yah 
may be compared with the phrase in Jrhaddevatà, v, 90: 
evayamarudakhyatan dywur naindre pratiparvakam. 
The general interpretation of this phrase is pointed out 
by Professor Macdonell, who shows that the reference 
must be* to the rule by which on a certain occasion the 
hymn dyaur na (RV. vi, 20) takes the place of the 
Evayamarut hymn (RV. v, 87), so that the sense must 
be “having as a substitute the dyaur na hymn addressed 
to Indra”, and the reading may perhaps be altered to 
dyaur naindrapratipirvakam as a single compound, it 
being assumed that the reading naindre, which Professor 
Macdonell restores from the MSS., was a corruption of 
a passage not understood. The sense of that epic passage, 
admitting an irregular compound, thus becomes “ who 
made the Naksatras to have Sravana as a substitute” 
(ie. at the beginning for the normal Dhanisthà). It 
would not, then, as suggested by Dr. Fleet? mean merely 


1 Arist. Hist. An. vii, 4, 5844 36 (7 and 10 months) ; fr. 258 (7, 8, 10, 


| Plin. N.H. vii, 5. In Vendidaád, v, 
45, 10 months appears as the extreme period. In Wisdom, vii, 2, we 
have 10, in 2 Macc. Vt E however, 9 months. жм 

2 Konig, ZDMG. 1х, 619. 

3 vii, 50, 4. 

* AB. vi, 30. 

* JRAS. 1916, p. 569. 
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* who made a duplicate set of the Naksatras headed by 


Sravana " or * who made Naksatras headed by a second 
Sravana”. That would imply that the original set of 
Naksatras was so headed, while it is clear that Visvamitra 
was а reformer: we have just been told that “he made 
another world with a right arrangement of asterisms ", as 
rendered by Hopkins, not merely, as taken by Dr. Fleet, 
“with a wealth of stars " (naksatrasampada), and we are 
now informed in what this reform consisted, namely, 
substituting Sravana for Dhanistha. If we decline to 
accept ће theory of pratipürva as an irregular compound, 
we can attain the sense necessary by taking prati as indi- 
eating, not “likeness”, but opposition, as in pratikuijara, 
pratikitava, and so on, and by rendering * who made 
Naksatras preceded by an opposing Sravana”, ie. by 
one opposed to Dhanistha. Apart, however, from the 
possibility of an irregular compound, for which may be 
compared, e.g., 111, 200. 84: pamsupadavagunthatah, where 
there is а similar dislocation, it must be remembered that 
a corruption of an unintelligible and abnormal in metre 
pratiptirvasravanam or of Sravanapratipirvant would 
be easy enough. But the only important point is that 
the epic recognizes that a change was deliberately made, 
and not merely records a change without consciousness of 
it having occurred, which is the real result of Dr. Fleet's 
rendering of prati in the passage in question. Whether 
the Ramayana knew this point in the tradition may be 
doubted, as it does not refer to it, and there is no 
conclusive proof! that it followed the great epic as we 
have 16 in this episode. ‘The original tale may probably 
have been merely of a creation of a counter set of 
Naksatras, later touched up into an assertion of an 
important change in order. 
А. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


1 The evidence of borrowing adduced by Holtzmann (Das Mahabharata 
im Osten und Westen, p. 67) is clearly inadequate to prove the relation. 
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PROFESSOR RIDGEWAY'S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF INDIAN DRAMA 

Professor Ridgeway and I differ so fundamentally in 
our view of the origin of drama that I would not have 
considered it necessary to reply to his note in the last 
number of the Journal,! preferring to leave the judgment 
between our views to those scholars who are experts on 
the subject, had it not been that this note is based in 
large measure on the assumption that I have misrepre- 
sented his views. The following observations will, I think, 
prove decisively that, if I have misunderstood Professor 
Ridgeway, it is he. himself who must bear the responsi- 
bility. 

1. As regards this point I need only refer to the 
quotation from Dramas and Dramatic Dances given at 
p. 936 of my note? from which it will be seen that 
I recognized that Professor Ridgeway excluded some 
part of Indian religion from his general principle, but 
called attention to the fact that he did not specify what 
part, a fact which contradicts flatly his present assertion 
that he has “ always " pointed out “that the Sky-God or 
All-Father must be carefully discriminated from the rest”. 
Such a discrimination, I may add, would not be accepted 
for a moment by any Vedic scholar, and, more consistently 
than Professor Ridgeway, others, such as Feist? find in 


the sky-god the most glorified form of the chief spirit of 
the dead. 

2. The remarks at pp. 127, 128 of Professor Ridgeway's 
book fully justify my argument on p. 337. 

3. The argument from the view that Rama is the 
seventh Avatar and Krsna the eighth to prove that Rama 
{ appeared to me, 
and still appears to me, to require no specific refutation in 
1 1916, pp. 821-9, 


a7. 2 1916, pp. 335-50. 
3 Kultur der Tndogermanen, Орай 


рр. 327 sqq. 
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face of the obvious fact, proved by the Ramayana, that in 
earlier times Rama had nothing to do with Mathura. 

4. Reference to p. 349 shows that I cited and approved 
the view that comedy is not to be traced to ritual drama, 
so that this charge of misrepresentation should certainly 
not have been made. 

5. It is for Professor Ridgeway to show that the results 
on pp. 206-11 differ in any way from what is given on 
р. 172. Не does not do so, and I can see no difference in 
the opinions expressed. 

6. Professor Ridgeway’s repetition of his argument 
leaves it as unconvincing as ever, but it is necessary to 
protest against the suggestion that on my theory of 
drama the characters were mere abstractions. My view 
is correctly cited at p. 828; by the time when drama 
arises the actors are to the minds of the audience real 
beings, whether divine or human. 

7. My view as to the nature of Greek drama is not 
assumed with a delightful naïveté: on the contrary, it 
has been expounded as against Dr. Ridgeway’s own view 
in this Journal (1912, pp. 411-28), and I await some 
effort on his part to reply to its arguments, which have 
been received not without approval in other quarters. 

8. This argument must be read with part of that in 11. 
There is no question as to the view having been held— 
not universally, of course—that Rama and Krsna were 
men, But what it is necessary for Professor Ridgeway 
to show is that drama arose from the commemorative 
treatment in this form of the lives and deaths of these 
personages, and for this he has never adduced one single 
particle of evidence from India, unless we are to take as 
intended in this sense the observation that parts of the 
epics ате recited or performed (how is an еріс performed ?) 
in temples at the great festivals of Rama and Krsna. 

9. Professor Ridgeway now states that the fact that 
the actors in the religious dramas are regularly Brahmans, 
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because for the time being they are taken to be equivalent 
to gods, is a ground for assuming that originally in India 
the actors represented the spirits of the dead. This is an 
extraordinary argument, since, if it has any meaning, it 
assumes that gods are later than the spirits of the dead, 
which is precisely the question at issue. 

10. Professor Ridgeway has evidently omitted to notice 
that on pp. 348 and 349 I expressly noted his alleged 
evidence of the priority of belief in the souls of the dead 
from other lands, and pronounced it worthless, not 
excluding the doctrine of the priority of the noun to the 
verb, perhaps the most priceless of Professor Ridgeway’s 
contributions to the science of comparative philology. 

11. I am glad to find that Professor Ridgeway seems 
to have repented of his remarkable views on the racial 
divergence between Krsna, the Yadavas, and Kamsa, to 
the extent at least that he invents a lost version of the 
story in which the incongruities which I indicated might 
not have occurred. But in truth it is precisely the very 
curious fact that the followers of Krsna had red as their 
mark which gives so interesting an insight into the origin 
of the drama; it is just a detail which would not naturally 
have been invented, and which suggests the nature ritual. 
More serious, however, is Professor Ridgeway's suggestion 
that I know perfectly well that the theory of a vegetation 
culé origin for the Greek drama depends wholly on the 
assumption that from the earliest times at Eleusis there 
had been a dramatic representation of the marriage of 
Zeus and Demeter. This statement confirms the impres- 
sion (see Nos. 4 and 10) that Professor Ridgeway has not 
read carefully my paper, on p. 346 of which I expressly. 
repudiated this theory and accepted its refutation. Аз 

regards Professor Usener's views of Greek tragedy, I need 
add nothing to what I said in 1912 until a detailed 
rejoinder from Professor Ridgeway is forthcoming, and 

I need only add that no person who has read the Visnu 
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Purdue could possibly doubt that in one aspect at least 
Krsna is a vegetation spirit.! 
А. BERRIEDALE Kerri. 


"PROFESSOR RIDGEWAY’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF INDIAN DRAMA”: A SURREJOINDER 

Professor Keith attempts to clear himself from my 
charge that he had repeatedly misrepresented both my 
statements and my doctrines, but how vainly will be seen 
from the following :— 

l. He does not deny his statement that “it is a fixed 
principle with Professor Ridgeway that all religion is to 
be traced to the reverence shown to the dead”, and his 
attempt to justify himself by showing that he had 
elsewhere criticized my words (p. 133) “that the Hindu 
gods . . . are to be regarded in almost every case as 
having been once men or women >, only proves that when 
he made his statement he was perfectly aware that I held 
no such doctrine. It is no answer to me to say that 
Feist makes the Sky-god arise from ancestor-worship, for 
it is not a question whether what I hold is right, but 
what I actually hold and say. 

9. He said that I denied “to the Aryans of the 
Rig-Veda all contact with magic rites and beliefs". 
I pointed out that I accepted his own explanation of the 
Frog Hymn as “а rain spell”, ie. a piece of magic. He 
does not even attempt to reply. 

3. He asserted (p. 338) that I said “that the original 
home of Rama was at Mathura, where he was superseded 
by the aboriginal Krsna”, and that “for this remarkable 
theory, on which much of the reasoning depends, not 
a scrap of evidence can be or had been adduced”. But 
(a) I have never stated anywhere that the “original home 


1 Tf further proof is required, reference may be made to N. Macnicol, 
JRAS. 1913, pp. 145-51. 
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of Rama was at Mathura”, nor (D) that his worship there 
had ever been “superseded” by that of Krishna. On the 
contrary, (а) I said (p. 133) that Rama “was a king of 
Ayodhya” and (b) I emphasize (р. 132, etc.) the importance 
of the Rama cult at Mathura (Muttra) to this hour. To 
this he has no answer. Further, I pointed out that 
Dr. Keith strangely omitted to combat my argument that 
as the Brahmans at Mathura regard Rama as the seventh 
and Krishna as the eighth avatar of Vishnu, they evidently 
bold Krishna to be later than Rama, not to speak of the 
fact that Krishna is not known to the Buddhist Sutras. 
All that he can say in reply now is that “the argument 
from the view that Rama is the seventh avatar and 
Krsna the eighth appeared to me and still appears to me to 
require no specific refutation in face of the fact proved 
by the Raméyana that in the earlier times Rama had 
nothing to do with Mathura”, whilst he makes no attempt 
to explain the Brahman tradition and the silence of the 
Sutras. But the fact that in the earlier times Rama of 
Ayodhya had nothing to do with Mathura in no wise 
proves that his cult was.not established there before that 
of Krishna, which is the point at issue. 

4. Dr. Keith alleged that I made “all Indian drama 
grow out of performances in honour of the dead”. 
I pointed out that as he had read my Appendix on 
Comedy, he knew that I held no such view. He does not 
deny my charge, but thinks because (on р. 349) he shows 
that he approved my view that comedy is not to be 
traced to ritual drama, I ought not to have charged him 
with “misrepresentation”. Why did he not express his 
regret for having misrepresented me in another part of 
his criticism ? 

S. I pointed out that Dr. Keith chose to consider for 
his own purpose that my “ theory seemed to be summed 
up ab p. 173" (the italies ате mine), and proceeded to deal 
with what was only a provisional stocktaking of the 
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vesults so far attained, asif it were the complete summary 
of my results, and carefully omitted to deal seriatim with 
the full summary (pp. 206-11). This he does not deny, 
but secks to escape by saying that it is for me to show that 
“the results of pp. 206-11 differ in any way from those 
given on p. 172”, As my full summary in fourteen heads 
occupies five pages, he knows that it is impossible for me 
to set forth the crucial differences between the two 
passages within the limits allowed to me for this reply. 
Any reader can test for himself the accuracy of my 
statement. 

6. He characterized my method of working back from 
modern Indian dramas, in which the most popular themes 
are real personages, through mediaeval times, when the 
same holds true, to the earliest period, as “the most feeble 
argumentation possible”, and argued that because “ in the 
nineteenth century plays are performed with persons like 
Buddha, ete., as heroes, that in earlier days the same thing 
may have taken place, sheds no conclusive light on the 
origin of tragedy or drama” (p. 339). I showed that 
he had, as usual, misrepresented the vital parts of my 
argument, whilst by his reference to “ nineteenth century 
plays on Buddha” he speaks as if there were no ancient 
dramas on that famous man. It is curious that a Sanskrit — 
Professor should not know that one of the two oldest - 
pieces of extant Indian dramatic literature is a fragment 
of a play on the life of Buddha (Lüders, Brüchst. d. 
Buddhistischer Dramen). His only reply now is that 
“by the time when drama arises the actors are to thi 
minds of the audience real beings, whether divir 
human”. He thus postulates a period ant cedent i 
time when the actors regard the characters as 
which neither here nor elsewhere has 

we sha 
Dr. Keith stated that “no one doubts 

fter its first beginnings 


scintilla of evidence. But to this е 
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drama a wide sphere of interest and that it could treat of 
the lives and feats of famous personages ", though he has 
not produced any evidence for the tragedy either Greek 
or Indian ever having had abstractions as themes, and 
simply assumed that the vegetation spirit theory of the 
origin of Greek drama was an established fact. His only 
reply now is (а) that in a much quoted article (JRAS., 
1912. pp. 411-28) he had “expounded his view as against” 
mine, (b) he says (in 11) that “as regards Professor 
Usener's views of Greek tragedy he (Dr. Keith) need add 
nothing to what he said in 1912 until a detailed rejoinder 
is forthcoming”, whilst (е) in reply to my statement (11) 
that he knew that “the theory of a vegetation cult origin 
for the Greek drama depends wholly on the assumption 
that from the earliest times at Eleusis there had been 
а dramatic representation of the marriage of Zeus and 
Demeter”, he refers to his words on р. 346, “It is 
perhaps wise of Professor Ridgeway to pass lightly over 
Dr. Farnell's contribution without further discussion and 
to proceed to attacks on less well thought out schemes,” 
such as those of Miss Harrison and Professor Murray, my 
refutation of which he there accepts. 

(a) What he terms his “view” is simply Usener's Agon 
or Combat modification of the ordinary theory of the 
dramatization of natural phenomena, with Dr. Farnell’s 
further modification, that Attic tragedy is “a -winter 
drama of the seasons”, in which black man kills white 
man, based on a story (thought historical by the Athenians) 


of a combat between Xanthus, a Beeotian, and Melanthus, 
a Neleid, in which the latter w. 


by Dionysus Melanaegis. 
is only а supposed par 
red men kill black me 
the Attic story). 


as said to have been aided 
Dr. Keith’s own contribution 
allel of the Kansa story in which 
n (be it remarked, the converse of 


(b) I have dealt drastically with the Usener Agon 
theory and Dr, Farnell’s adaptation of it (Origin of 
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Tragedy, рр. 73-92) and in Dramas (pp. 19-21), there 
adding another fatal argument to those already given, and 
with Professor Murray’s form of it in Dramas (pp. 57-62), 
to the two last of which Dr. Keith has made no reply, 
and with Dr. Keith’s own contribution in Dramas (pp. 21, 
144—5). The reader wil now see that I have not 
ignored Usener’s Agon theory, nor “passed lightly over” 
Dr. Farnell’s “well thought out scheme”, nor left 
Dr. Keith’s sole contribution unanswered. But Dr. Keith 
did not always think Dr. Farnell's scheme “ well thought 
out”. In his article cited above he comments thus: 
“Tt is a clear defect in the version of the origin of 
tragedy given by Dr. Farnell that it throws over the 
Aristotelian account of its development from the dithy- 
ramb and its gradual acquisition of dignity” (p. 418). 
Again, on Dr. Farnell’s theory that “the dithyramb 
had no mimetic element and was rather connected 
with the bull-god than the goat-god " Dr. Keith admits 
that my criticism was “ effective” (p. 419); and again 
(p. 420) following me he further says of the “well thought 
out scheme” that “in the face of this evidence it really 
cannot be said that the dithyramb is connected only 
with the bull-god, ie. Dionysus, in another form, the 
bull being а suitable incarnation of a vegetation spirit”, 
whilst (p. 424) he points out “the existence” of “many 
lacunae in the derivation of Greek drama” according to 
Dr. [Farnell's ] theory. In fact, he leaves nothing of the 
“well thought out scheme " but Usener’s Agon and the 
tale of Xanthus slain by Melanthus. Finally (p. 416), he 
declares that this "Usener-Farnell theory is so feeble that 
it must be bolstered: up by his own brilliant idea that the 
slaying of Kansa is a vegetation drama, “a piece of evidence . 
of which neither of these writers has taken notice.” But 
on the other hand, as we saw, his only support for his own 
view of the Kansa story is the Xanthus-Melanthus legend, 


which in its turn is useless without the Kansa story 
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(с) Now Dr. Keith holds that tragedy arose froin 
а vegetation drama, and lays great stress on “the over- 
whelming evidence adduced by Frazer for the killing of 
the spirit of vegetation and the assumption by the spirit 
of vegetation of animal shapes” (JRAS. 1912, p. 422, note). 
But as the Mannhardt-Frazer theory is based upon the 
assumption that Demeter of Eleusis was a Corn Mother, it 
cannot be denied that the theory of a vegetation spirit cult 
origin for the Greek drama depends upon the assumption 
that from remote times there was at Eleusis a dramatic 
representation of the marriage of Zeus and Demeter. | 

So much for Dr. Keith’s own views. But he would 


i fain have the reader suppose that in the same article he 


had demolished my theory of Tragedy. Here are his 
chief criticisms: (1) He suggests that my claim to have 
been the first to disprove the Dorian invention of Tragedy | 
is unfounded, but he does not attempt to show that any | 
previous writer has proved that the so-called Doric forms | 
in Attic Tragedy are not Doric and therefore do not prove 
a Dorie origin. (2) He tried to defend (p. 413) the old | 
Dionysiae theory based оп the “tragic dances” at the | 
tomb of Adrastus (Herod., у, 67), transferred to Dionysus 
by Cleisthenes, by repeating the old theory that Dionysus 
was indigenous, though Homer and all other Greeks | 
declare that his cult came from Thrace. (3) He ignored | 
(ibid.) the linguistic difficulties involved in this view, and | 
made no attempt to meet my argument from the usage of 
Herodotus himself in a like passage. (4) He represented [ 
| ше (р. 413) as making the dithyramb come from Thrace | 
| into Greece along with Dionysus, though he tried to 
| combat my real doctrine (that of Aristotle) on another 
page. (5) He sought to dispose of my argument that 


py 
Pob Thespi olli 
К 1espis was a strolling player, based on Horace, A.P., 
| 275-6 : | 
| | 219—0: 
j Ў 
| Ho T ; , 
i ignotum tragicae genus inuenisse Camenae 


dicitur et plaustris uexisse poemata Thespis,” 
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by saying that “thereferenceis rather to Comedy” (p. 422n.), 
of course without quoting the lines. (6) I showed that the 
fundamental connexion between the Epie and Tragedy, 
not only held by Aristotle and explicitly stated by 
Aschylus himself but proved by the extant dramas, is 
amply confirmed for India by the connexion between the 
Ramayana and the Indian drama. On this he remarks 
(p. 414), “But what connexion an elaborate epie has 
with mimetie danees or the origin of drama I fear I 
cannot see,’ a strange statement for one who holds 
that the Indian drama arose in the cult of Krishna, the 
chief hero of the Mahabharata, the other great Hindu 
epic, especially as in another passage in the same paper 
he is perfectly aware of the connexion between Greek 
epic and Greek drama. 

8. Dr. Keith alleged that “no attempt is made to 
exhibit the principle (ie. the worship of the dead) as 
being carried out in the early Indian drama. as preserved 
to us except so far as it is asserted that Rama and Krsna 
being really men any plays based on their lives and deaths 
were real funeral plays in their ultimate origin”. 
Though he now admits the great mass of evidence for 
Rama and Krishna having been real human beings, he 
repeats that I have made no attempt to exhibit the 
principle, ete. Now when Dr. Keith wrote thus, he knew 
that I had given (Dramas, p. 164) a crucial case of the 
performance of a drama in commemoration of a dead 
king, respecting whose reality he himself has no doubt. 
Writing on the shadow-play Dutangada, composed 
by Subhata, on an episode of the Ramayana, I say: 
« Professor Cecil Bendall has proved that this play was 
presented at the festival in honour of Kumarapaladeva, 
a Chaulukya king of the dynasty of Anhilvad or Anhilpur, 
who ruled in Gujerat from 1148 to 1172, the particular 
event commemorated being the restoration by the king of 
a Siva temple at Devapattan or Somnath in Kathiawar, 
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Bombay. It was performed at the Dhooly festival, | 
March 7, 1243.” 
These words make it clear that the play was performed 
in honour of Kumarapaladeva more than seventy years 
after his death. Now Dr. Keith was fully aware of this | 
instance when he wrote the words quoted above. Not | 
only had he scanned my Indian section through and 
through in search of misprints,’ and refers to my section 
on shadow-plays, but he himself actually treated of the 
Dutangada and the date of its performance in his Cata- | 
logue of the Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS. in the Indian 
Institute, Oxford (Oxford, 1903), p. 82: “There can be 
little doubt but that the Kumarapala for whose yatra 
the play was written at Anhilvad at Tribhuvanapala’s 
request was the famous prince of Anhilvad A.D. 1143— 
1272." Bendall, however (JRAS., 1898, p. 229), ascribes 
the work to the reign of Tribhuvanapala, А.р. 1242-3. 
Dr. Keith gives no reason for differing from that eminent 
' scholar. 
But Professor Pischel (* Das altindische Scliattenspiel,” 
Sutzungsb. d. Königl. preuss. Akademie, xxiii, p. 496, 1906) 
accepted Bendall's conclusion, remarking on Dr. Keith's 
words: “das ist zwar von Keith bezweifelt worden, 
aber unzweifelhaft richtig." In one passage Subhata its 
author states that “it was performed at the festival of | 
the Lord Kumarapala”, and in similar passages in other 
plays the same phrase is used with the name of a god in 
the place where that of Kumarapala stands in the case | 
hefore из, thus showing that the latter was honoured by 
dramatic performances like the gods who like him had 
once been men. Pischel shows that the Tribhuvanapala 
at whose instance the play was performed was the fifth 


| | Successor of Kumarapala. There can therefore be no . 
nh a cin. TENER чо 
| | E Dr. Keith, like similar critics, is himself guilty of some far worse 
nt an my two, e.g. “saying” (sic) for “slaying” (p. 340), Krsnu (sic), 


JRAS. 1908, p. 171, ete. 
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doubt that this is an instance of a play being performed 
in a temple to honour an ancestor of the reigning king. 
Pischel (loc. cit.) cites various parallels. 

9. Dr. Keith alleged that “it is suggested, without 
adducing any evidence other than some facts about funeral 
rites among the Tangkuls, that the actors originally were 
representatives of the spirits of the dead, and performed 
the ceremony as a means of propitiating the dead. But 
such an idea is wholly unknown to Indian drama, and no 
trace of 16 is even suggested by Professor Ridgeway. ‘This 
is an important matter” (pp. 339-40). Не now does not 
deny. that I cited the mimus at Roman funerals, the 
Veddas of Ceylon, the mediums of the Burmese Nats, the 
actor in the Chinese ritual for the dead, and the dancer in 
the Japanese Kagura, whence sprung Japanese tragedy, 
and that (pp. 205, 303) I did “suggest” that the same 
was the case in India on the ground that the actors in the 
religious dramas are Brahmans “ because for the time 
being they are taken to be equivalent to gods”. His only 
defence is that “ Professor Ridgeway now states that the 
fact that the actors in the religious dramas are regularly 
Brahmans because for the time being they are taken to be 
equivalent to gods is a ground for assuming that originally 
in India the actors represented the spirits of the dead”. 
By the word “now” he would imply that that statement 
was nob in my book, but only made for the first time in 
my reply. His only attempt to meet the argument is to 
sav that I assume that the gods are later than the spirits 
of the dead. But as he himself admits that many Indian 
gods are deified men, whilst most scholars agree that the 
great majority of them are such, their worship ав gods is 
posterior to the belief in their existence as spirits after 
death. 

10. Dr. Keith alleged that I rested my doctrine—that 
the belief in the immortality of the soul is primary—solely 
on the case of Uganda. He now replies that (pp. 348-9) 
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he “expressly noted his [Ridgeway’s] evidence of the 
priority of belief in the souls of the dead from other 
lands and pronounced it worthless". He thus not only 
does not deny my charge, but admits that when he made 
the statement on p. 347 he knew that I had cited a vast 
body of evidence from the rest of the world. The fact 
that he pronounces that evidence * worthless" does not 
bring his other statement a whit nearer the truth. The 
charge of worthlessness is useless, unless Dr. Keith was 
or is able to invalidate my facts. He has not challenged 
one of them, and by this time the reader knows the value 
of his unsupported ipse diwils. He has carefully 
refrained from attacking my principle that mankind 
always begins with the concrete and not with the abstract. 
Until he can upset that, no amount of scorn will upset 
my contention that the noun precedes the verb. 

11. Dr. Keith no longer denies that the vast majority 
of Hindu gods, amongst whom fall Rama, Krishna, and 
Siva, are deified human beings, nor does he deny that 
the vegetation spirit doctrine which he follows * has no 
support in India or anywhere else”, except his own inter- 
pretation of “a detail” in the slaying of Kansa, nor again 
does he deny that not one of Üsener's flimsy folktales, 
with mimic fights, is from India. With his reiterated 
appeal to the authority of Usener and to Dr. Farnell's 
“well thought out scheme” I have dealt above (7). Once 
more he makes no attempt to explain the hopeless 
difficulty in which he is enmeshed by his explanation 
of the Kansa Story, especially as he admits that “to 


» : i 
the actors" the slaying of Kansa “was a human drama 
understood in purely historic 


Krsna of his wicked uncle ", and consequently the Indians 
themselves plainly 


regarded the colours as racial. Now, 
Whilst my theory rests on & worldwide induction, 
Dr. Keith's depends wholly on what he himself terms 
“a detail” in the Kansa story, and his failure to explain 


al sense, the slaying by 
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the difficulties involved in his interpretation is fatal to 
his theory of which his interpretation of that “detail” is 
the sole basis. He declares that “in the case of Krsna 
we have a real vegetation spirit ritual, the killing of 
a representative of the spirit of vegetation" (p. 345). 
He thus makes Kansa “the spirit of vegetation". But 
when he interprets the colours of the two sets of actors, 
he says “red man slays black man, the spirit of spring 
and summer prevails over the spirit of the dark winter”, 
in this case making Kansa the spirit of “the dark winter”. 
He thus identifies “the spirit of vegetation” with the 
spirit of “the dark winter”. But why “the dark winter” 
should be the proper season for * the vegetation spirit”, 
or why blaek should be the proper livery for that spirit, 
he does not attempt to explain. Now, as when vegetation 
is black it is dead and rotten, Krishna, “the spirit of 
spring and summer," had no need to reslay the slain. 
Again, Dr. Keith, who admits that Krishna was black, 
does not explain why black is the proper livery for “the 
spirit of spring and summer”. Moreover, not only does 
he make Krishna the black slay Kansa the black, “the 
spirit of winter,” and thus commit suicide, but he also by 
making Krishna, whom he holds to be “a vegetation 
spirit”, slay Kansa, whom he also makes “a vegetation 
spirit”; for the second time he makes Krishna perform 
“happy dispatch”. Finally, Dr. Keith’s only attempt to 
prove that Krishna was primarily “a vegetation spirit" 
before he was held to be а human person is an assertion 
that “no one who has read the Vishnu Purana could 
possibly doubt that in one aspect at least Krsna is a 
vegetation spirit". But as the Vishnu Purana is dated 
to the sixth century A.D., and as the Mahabhashya cannot 
be later than 60 A.D. but is dated by Dr. Keith to the 
middle of the second century B.C., at which time he admits 
that the Indians held the play to be historical, the earliest 
evidence which he can produce to show that Krishna 
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was primarily a vegetation spirit is not less than four 
centuries, and, by his own chronology, not less than seven 
centuries, later than the date when already, by his own 
admission, the Indians regarded Krishna as a really 
historical person. Where, then, is there a shred of evidence 
for that imaginary period prior to the Mahabhashya in 
which Dr. Keith postulates that Krishna was regarded as 
a vegetation abstraction pure and simple? He might 
just as well assume that because in the Bhagavadgita 
Krishna is regarded as the Supreme Being, the [indus 
had so regarded him from the first, or that because an 
historical Burmese king is now regarded as the patron 
Nat of agriculture, he too was held to be a vegetation 
abstraction before he was regarded as a king. ; 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


[This controversy must now cease.—Ep.] 


NALANDA 

Dr. Spooner began his excavations near the end of 
March, directing them chiefly to the monastery area in 
the east. He states that little damage has been done by 
earlier exploration, and that the Site, which is extremelv 
large, is of high promise. He has found a monastery 
wall more than 24 feet high still standing, and acquired 
a collection of over 600 clay tablets or “ sealings". His 
most interesting discovery is that of 211 stone panels 
arranged in a band round the plinth of a temple, which 
he describes as “fascinating”. The carving of many of 
the panels is delicate, and no two are alike. The Director- 
General of Archeology in India has kindly sent to the 
Society one complete set of the photo-prints taken in 
connexion with these excavations in 1915—16, and a short 
section will be given in the Annual Report of the 
Archzological Survey, Eastern Circle. Dr. Spooner hopes 
in due course to publish a detailed plan of the site and 
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full reports. Meantime, this brief notice will suffice to 
satisfy the Society that the funds granted are being 
properly utilized. 

V. ALS: 


FONDATION DE GOEJE 
COMMUNICATION 

1. Le Conseil de la Fondation, n'ayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de septembre 1915, est composé 
comme suit: ММ. C. Snouck Hurgronje (président), M. Th. 
Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, К. Kuiper, et C. van Vollenhoven 
(séerétaire-trésorier). 

9. Au mois de septembre 1916 la Fondation a fait 
paraitre chez l'éditeur Brill à Leyde sa troisieme pub- 
lication, une étude de M. I. Goldziher, ayant pour titre 
Streitschrift des Gazáli gegen die Bátimajja-Sekte. Des 
exemplaires ont été offerts à plusieurs bibliotheques 
publiques et privées ; les autres exemplaires sont en vente 
chez l'éditeur au prix de 4.50 florins hollandais. 

3. Le Conseil a pris à la charge de la Fondation 1а, 
publication d'une étude de M. C. van Arendonk sur le 
commencement de la dynastie des Zaidites au Yemen. 
Cet ouvrage paraitra probablement dans les premiers 
mois de 1917. 

4. Sont encore disponibles un certain nombre d'ex- 
emplaires des deux premieres publications de la Fondation, 
c'est à dire de la reproduction photographique du manuscrit 
de Leyde, réputé unique, de la Hamâsah d'al-Buhturi 
(parue en 1909; prix 100 florins hollandais) et de l'édition 
critique du Kitab al-Fákhir d'al-Mufaddal par M. б. А. 
Storey (parue en 1915, prix 6 florins hollandais). C'est 
au profit de la Fondation que sont vendues toutes ces 
publications. 

Novembre, 1916. 


\ 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON SOME ASPECTS or ANCIENT INDIAN 
Ponrry. By К. V. RANGASWAMI AIYANGAR, M.A. 
Professor of History and Economies, Trivandram. 
S.P.C.K. Press, Madras, 1916. 

In this book Professor Aiyangar has published two 
lectures that he delivered before the University of Madras 
in 1914, after revising them and supplementing them 
with two appendixes containing notes and references. 
The full title explains the scope of the lectures, which are 
not an exposition of ancient Indian polity but rather 
prolegomena thereto. 

He first emphasizes the necessity of a thorough and 
impartial historical study of the whole of Indian polity, 
lamenting the tendency in India “to treat history as the 
ally of dogma and to look into the armoury of our ancient 
polity for weapons to be used in the arena of modern 
political controversies’. He also deprecates the assump- 
tions that political conditions have ever been uniform, 
and that the characteristic in the realm of practical life а 
has been an invulnerable quietism. After noticing various 
old treatises on polity, he dwells on the immense 
importance of the Arthasastra of Kautilya, pointing out 
its ancient prevalence and authority and its almost total 
disappearance now. He discusses its authenticity on the 
grounds of its homogeneity, chronological position and 
matter, which last he tests by its internal evidence, 
religious, political, historical and literary, and concludes 
that it is really what it professes to be, the work of 
Candragupta’s great minister. 

He then insists on the necessity of an “extended 
discussion of the range, nature, date and validity of the 
original authorities”, and adds, «То attempt any historic 
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reconstruction without a preliminary investigation of 
this kind appears to me to be at the present time both 
futile and misleading. For want of such enquiry, much 
unequal work, which ‘combines the information’ gathered 
from sources of different periods, localities and character, 
has been in evidence.” Consequently he objects to such 
“historical averaging”, and doubts whether the general 
history of India confirms such a method, pointing out that 
ancient political institutions have sometimes long survived 
in secluded areas and have at other times even been 
revived, and that India has not been mentally stagnant in 
and since medieval times, though here his argument 
proves modification rather than progress proper. 
In his second lecture he directs attention to the theory | 
and general form, aim and consequences of the ancient | 
\ schemes of government and especially of the great Indian 


} empires. Ше criticizes the mutually inconsistent views | 
/ : : A 
that have been put forward by various writers, and | 
ot maintains that ancient thought agreed on two matters, 


the essential elements of a State and the natural necessity 

of a State, which imply its unity, represented normally 

by monarchy, with а specialized administration, resting 

on (though not emphasizing) a territorial basis, bordered 

by small states and possessing weak international law. 

Dealing with these features he contends that Kautilya 

had in view a large kingdom, while Manu and others 

imply small kingdoms. He then discusses the Indian 

theory of the origin of the State. The great obligation 

in a State was the observance of dharma, “righteousness,” 

Ei both by the king and also by the people under his 
| guidance. Dharma comprised many subdivisions, some 
n of which required to be expounded by religious teachers, 
{ while others were guarded by the injunction upholding 

all special customs that were not detrimental Тһе 
whole was enforced by a fairly extensive judicial and 1 

administrative machinery, guided by practical provisions 
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and simplified by local arbitration, Legislation lay with 
the king, though he required enlightenment from spiritual 
teachers as to what dharma was. Dharma was impossible 
without publie safety ; hence a king was bound to protect 
his people, and this head of “protection” would require 
and comprehend generally all the other departments of 
the administration. This duty depended on an adequate 
revenue, hence elaborate provisions were laid down to 
obtain and preserve financial prosperity. This exposition 
is no doubt correct from the time when thinkers had 
worked out schemes of polity, but the conception of 
dharma as the basis of it could hardly be much prior 
thereto. The author considers that the French word 
Etatisme best sums up the ancient polity. А 

His object is thus to elucidate ancient polity by showing 
the principles involved in it. His treatment is marked 
with insight and good sense. He writes lucidly andi 
expresses his views definitely, while his criticism is acute 
and rather incisive. ‘The book is a valuable contribution’ 
to the study of the subject. 

It, TB, IP. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN ANCIENT wDIA. Бу 
PRAMATHANATH BANERJEA, М.А, D.Sc. Econ. 
Macmillan & Co., 1916. 

This book is a thesis approved by the University of 
London for the degree of D.Sc. Econ., and Dr. Banerjea 
investigates init the whole subject of public administration 
in ancient India. He begins with the structure of society, 
and the territory, origin and nature of the State; then 
discusses the system of government in relation to political 
divisions, the position of the king and his councillors, and 
administrative, executive and legislative functions ; deals 
next with the various departments of public affairs, law, 
finance, foreign relations, military organization and public 
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works; and concludes with industry, commerce, religion 
and local government. ‘The period that he deals with 
mainly is the millennium from 500 в.с. to A.D. 500, but he 
also notices the earlier period back to Vedic times and the 
later period almost down to the Mohammedan invasion, 
that is, nearly two millennia. 

The investigation depends of course on the information 
available. "The sources of our knowledge are various but 
are of very unequal value as regards the region, period, 
quantity and quality of the information which they 
supply. Little is known of the earliest times and most of 
that is drawn from the Vedic literature. For later times 
there is much more material, including works on polity 
and law. The age of which we have the best information 
now is that portrayed in the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the 
famous minister of Candragupta in the fourth century B.C., 
whose authorship there seems to be no sufficient reason 
for doubting. 

Dr. Banerjea makes use of all the information that has 
been rendered generally available. He marshals his 
material reasonably and impartially in the main, yet he 
has not altogether escaped a tendency, too common now 
in India, to view ancient times through rose-coloured 

| glasses, over-estimating the good conditions and passing 
\lightly over defects. There is much to be found in 
Sanskrit books, and in Kautilya too, about the dark side 
of ancient India, all of which sugeests matter for filling 
into the picture; while a personal knowledge of Indian 
ways naturally suggests qualifications. He endeavours 
rightly to distinguish the various periods and to frame 
some course of development in political ideas and practice, 
but difficulty arises in that the information available is so 
unequally distributed. It is tempting to extend statements 


about one period to eke out the delineation of other, 


periods, especially where Kautilya with his fascinating 
wealth of practical instruction supplies almost the only 
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clues. Dr. Banerjea makes use of the Ат аазга in that 
way, and it naturally forms a large part of his groundwork, 
yet such treatment can at best be tentative. He also 
takes into view the whole of India and even Ceylon, yet 
the various countries differed widely in their conditions 
and development. Statements obtained about one period 
or country may or may not have held good for others, and 
he treats such information as supplying indications. 

He relies largely on the brahmanical literature. It has 
been well studied and is the main source of our views 
about early times. Its results are useful so far as they 
go, but Kautilya's treatise is most valuable in checking 
and adding to Ше estimate of ancient times as drawn 
from the Vedie literature, which must seemingly be 
wanting in completeness and accuracy of presentment, 
since its authors were religious scholars, living outside 
the busy world, intent on religious problems and philo- 
sophical disquisitions, free in intellectual speculation but 
intensely conservative in temporal matters. Thus, in 
the matter of writing, without which public administration 
could hardly have developed much, Kautilya’s provisions 
and Agoka’s edicts show that it was in use a vast deal 
more widely and generally than the Vedic literature 
discloses. Manifold hints are to be found in the 
Mahabharata and Puranas, but these have not been 
equally elucidated, and he cannot take full advantage of 
them. Of the Puranas he hardly uses more than the Agni 
and Visnu. When relying on that epie he cites largely 
from the Santi parvan, though that is a later brahmanie 
addition, in which theorizing almost engulfs fact. There 
was little in the way of speculation that Indian thought 
did not touch, and the existence of theories is an unsafe 
premise from which to infer facts, as, for instance, in the 
relations between kings and people. Similarly, the law 
books describe, as he notices, not only what was prevalent 
but also what their authors thought ought to obtain. In 
JRAS. 1917. 5 


` 
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this connexion the continual wails over the evils of the 
Kali age supply useful comments. 
These general remarks arise out of Dr. Banerjea's | 
general method of investigation. ‘To notice the several 
subjects treated of would open out a wide field of | 
discussion and would far exceed the limits of this review. 
His book shows much reading and puts together a large 
quantity of useful information. He has stated his facts | 
and conclusions compactly; his style is clear and his 
treatment temperate. He has cited references for many 
of his statements, yet more would have been avelcome, and 
| those given are not always precise; thus, to cite merely 
Ti the Arthaśāstra (p. 252) or the Sānti parvan (pp. 64, 71) | 
| is inadequate. He has added an index, which is good, yet | 
not complete; thus, for “gopas” he refers only to p. 298, 
omitting pp. 49 and 294. 
| This book must be regarded as pioneer work, and as, 
such will be useful to those who are interested in the 
i public life of ancient India. Не has assayed to do in it 
much what Professor Aiyangar deprecates in the book 
reviewed above, and that book should be read with this. 


BARSE 


THe Economic Lire or л Bexcar Disrricr. By J. C. 
JACK, of the Indian Civil Service. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1916. 

Mr. Jack has published in this book the results of 
investigations conducted by him and his subordinates into 
the economic conditions of the district of Faridpur in east 
Bengal during the survey of, and record of rights in, the 
land made by Government there in the years 1906-10. 
These results ате a by-product, which was worked out in 
the opportunity afforded by that great undertaking. ‘The 
district is as large as Devon, alana all rural, yet ‘thickly 
populated with 900 persons to the square mile, of whom 
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77 per cent are agriculturists, while the rest almost 
entirely minister to their needs. Two-thirds of the people 
are Mohammedans, and one-third Hindu. The district is 
part of the Ganges delta, flooded during the rainy season. 
The soil is fertile and the crops abundant, while trade is 
small because communications are poor, jute being the 
only valuable export. 

He first describes the villages and homesteads, their 
internal arrangements, and the life of the people both 
when at work and in their leisure. Life is generally easy 
for the cultivator, whose occupation, strenuous only at 
certain seasons, renders him almost self-sufficing, but 
harder for the other classes whose work is continuous. 
The information used was collected by his Bengali 
subordinate officers and was well tested by them. The 
people were ranked in four classes according as their 
condition indicated comfort, below-comfort,above-indigence 
and indigence. He gives and discusses domestic budgets 
displaying all the items of expenditure in the two extremes 
both of agriculturists and non-agriculturists ; and then 
examines their incomes and economic condition from 
statistics, showing the percentages of the four classes, 
namely, 494, 284, 18 and 4 among cultivators, and similar 
though not quite such favourable figures among non- 
cultivators, the average incomes being about £183 per 
family of the former and about £19} of the latter. 
Valuations of the various kinds of crops are also set out. 
Next Mr. Jack deals with indebtedness, showing that, 
while the percentage among non- -agriculturists who are 
free from debt, 73, is far larger than that among 
agriculturists, 53, yet the percentage of debt among 
those who are involved in it among the former is much 
greater than among the latter, the average for all the 
former being £17 4s. and that for the latter £8. These 
results exceeded anticipation, and show that the co- 
Operative credit societies, which have existed ten years, 
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have not yet produced much amelioration. On this matter 
he offers suggestions. Last, he examines the incidence ol 
taxation, both Government and local, and compares it 
with that in Great Britain, France, Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland and Japan. Тһе total burden per head | 
in the district is 3s. Sd., which is only one-ninth of that 
in Japan, the most lightly taxed of those countries, so that | 


the allegations of grievous taxation so often made are 
wholly erroneous in Faridpur. The same will certainly 
| hold good in all the surrounding districts. An abstract of 
the instructions under which the information was collected 
is appended, with elaborate tables of statistics on the 
various matters treated of. 
The book is full of interest and apparently almost 
unique in India in its scope and aims. It is a valuable | 
contribution towards our knowledge of the people. Their 


11 


general eondition is well known to all who know Faridpur 
or the surrounding districts, but such detailed information 
could not have been obtained except through the operations 


| 
| 
described, and Mr. Jack deserves the thanks of all for | 
utilizing them so profitably. 
ЕВР; à 

Б . FORERUNNERS AND RIVALS ОЕ CHRISTIANITY, BEING | 

STUDIES IN RELIGIOUS History FROM 330 B.C. 
TO AD. 330. Ву F. Lecer, F.S.A. Cambridge, | 
University Press, 1915. | 
i 


The centuries from Augustus to Constantine are the , 
most important in the history of mankind. In them the 
Roman Empire was inaugurated, and Christianity was 
born ; the antique world passed away, but of its ashes the 
new world arose ; and in this novel society the individual, 
the soul, and humanity became for the first time dominant 
factors of men's consciousness. No other age presents 
such a fascinating spectacle, or is so full of conflieting 
religions, intermingling currents of thought, potent 
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impicty and atheism of the revolutionary period, the 
attachment of the masses to the local deities, the per- 
| petuation of savage ritual and the survival of primitive 
| superstitions, migrations of religions from the East 
and even from the West, the philosophy which, after 


| 
influences, strange contrasts, and bizarre effects. ‘The 


| ousting the older gods, itself became a religion, the | 
1 passion for mysteries, the spread of magic and astrology, | 
all these and many other currents swell the religious ll 

history of the times. | 

| 

| 

j 


Out of this mass of warring religions and beliefs 

Mr. Legge has selected the Gnosties and Maniehzans, 

together with the Orphies, the Alexandrian deities, and 

Mithras, for a particular study; and his book is a valuable 

| contribution to their history, more especially on the side 


| of ritual and myth. The Alexandrian divinities with 
Mithras and the Orphies have received much attention 
from scholars of late; and in summarizing the results of 
| their researches Mr. Legge had a fairly easy task, although 
even here, having gone to the original authorities, he 
judges for himself. But the chief value of the book 
consists in its treatment of the Gnosties, with whom 
| Т include the Manicheans. It is the fullest exposition 
in English of Gnosticism, and the most important, which . 
has appeared since the publication of Salmon’s and Hort's 
articles in the Dictionary of Christian Biography. 
‘Phe scholar who girds up his loins to such a task must 
, devote himself to years of hard labour; and Mr. Legge's 
earliest paper on the Pistis Sophia appeared in 1893. 
Since then our author seems to have read almost every 
important publication of recent date bearing оп the subject 
—except, alas! this critic's article on Basilides in JRAS. 
for 1902! Among other works of value from which 
Mr. Legge might have profited is Drummond's Philo 
Judæus; but twenty pages is insufficient to give the 
| - titles of the books he has consulted. Apart from the 
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learning displayed, the reader will admire the sobriety 
of judgment, the moderation and accuracy of statement, 
and the neatness of Mr. Legge's translations. ОЁ course, 
Mr. Legge has his weaknesses. His anti-Semitic prejudices 
sometimes interfere with the justness of his views; and 
he takes every oceasion to belabour the unfortunate 
Epiphanius. ‘The immense care and labour he has 
expended on the work is everywhere apparent. The 
index alone occupies sixty pages. 

In passing from the manner to the matter of this book 
I feel some difficulty, a difficulty inherent in the subject. 
The Gnosties are Mr. Legge's main subject; they take up 
the greater part of the two volumes; and in dealing with 
them our author is at his best. Between them and the 
other cults treated of the connexion is slight. All alike 
were Oriental in origin; they were contemporaneous; and 
they professed to. reveal the secrets of the other world 
with the aid of astrology and magic. "There resemblance 
ends. Mithras and Isis and the rest were semi-conscious 
essays аб a universal religion ; and their history belongs 
to the conflict of religions within the Empire. Gnosticism 
was particularist; it addressed itself to the elect; and 
although not necessarily Christian, it is bound up with 
the history of Christianity. Neither Mithras nor the 
Alexandrian divinities contributed anything of permanent 
value to religious thought; Gnosticism has shown 
a wonderful vitality. It influenced the Persian Süfis, 
and it may be traced in the speculations of modern poets 
and divines. One ancient Gnostic sect, the Mandaites, 
still survives, although sadly debased. Mr. Legge tells us 
that a Valentinian Church was started twenty years ago 
in Paris; and two generations earlier a Hindu reformer 
founded a novel Hindu sect on Gnostic lines, a lineal 
descendant of the Gnostics through the Persian mystics. 


Gnosticism expressed ideas which the world will not 
willingly let die. 
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We have therefore two disparate subjects to deal with, 
their connotations and their values being different and 
unlike. We may treat them from the standpoint of 
magic and astrology, since in astrology and magic they 
all dabbled; or we may regard them as cosmogonies ; and 
it is from this double point of view that Mr. Legge has 
chiefly treated them. But the title suggests a third 
way, the historical. Mr. Legge rather indicates this than 
discusses it, and he is not at his best when he touches on 
it. The opening chapter on Alexander appears to me the 
poorest in the book ; and the scattered attempts to connect 
the religious movements he talks of with the history of 
the times are seldom convincing. But it is ungrateful 
to dwell on drawbacks where so much is good; and 
we congratulate Mr. Legge on having produced a very 


valuable work. : 
J. KENNEDY. 


THE Inpo-Aryan Races. By RAMAPRASAD CHANDA. 
Part I. Rajshahi, 1916. 
This, the fifth of the publications of the Varendra 
Research Society, is by far the most important work yet 
issued by the Society, and forms a valuable addition to 
the literature dealing with the origin of the Indo-Aryan 
peoples. The author, who is the Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, has adumbrated іп magazine articles some of 
the views now put forth, but his opinions gain greatly 
both in value and clearness from their ordered exposition, 
and, whatever conclusions be arrived at as regards his 
main theses, all interested in the question must recognize 
the catholic character of his erudition, and the ingenuity 
and effectiveness of his arguments, which render his work 
a serious contribution to the subject with which it deals. 
The first chapter contains perhaps the least tenable 
Accepting in a sense the 


$ 8 Ч а 
distinction of outer and inner countries which Sir G. 
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lrierson has made fashionable, the author seeks further 
to define the nature of the people of the Midland. He 
finds in them a compound of the old Vedic Rsi families 
such as the Vasisthas with a dark race of Aryan origin 
mixed with Mesopotamian elements, which came across 
the ocean and recognized the spiritual superiority of the 
Rsi families. To these new-comers belonged the lisi 
families of Kanva and Vigvamitra: the Rsis on the one 
hand, the new-comers, the Yajamanas, on the other, made 
up the Aryan community, while the aborigines were the 
Nisfidas, dark, short, flat-nosed, speakers of Munda 
languages. To these three genuine colours fiction added 
two more, when in course of time specialization of function 
led to the distinction within the class of Yajamánas of 
the Vaisyas, and the slaves, captives taken in battle from 
other Aryan tribes rather than aborigines, were ranked 
as a special class of Südras. 

The objection to this ingenious theory is that it rests 
on wholly inadequate grounds. That Калуа and Viívà- 
mitra! belonged to the Yajamana section of the people 
cannot be shown by any Rigvedic evidence: the royal 
character of Visvamitra appears first in the Brahmanas, 
and that of Капуа in nothing better than a Purana 
genealogy. But the distinction of colour between the 
classes rests on the fact that the Vasisthas were white, 
and Капуа dark. The latter fact rests on the interpre- 
tation of RV. x, 31. 11: a glance at that passage will 
Show that its meaning is hopelessly obscure, but, even 
accepting the sense desired by the author, it must be 
noted that, if it is asserted that Kanva was dark (уат, 
and Лупа), no such assertion is made of his father Nrsad, 

4 Mr. Chanda (p. 23) argues that the Vasisthas w 
priests of Sudas’s family and that Visvamitra w. 
PB. xv, 5. 24 distinctly implies that the V, 
office, and the fact that Vasistha performed 


Sudās (AB. viii, 21. 11) refers, 
a later period in it. 


ere originally the 
as an interloper. But 
asisthas had to obtain this 
the Aindra Mahàbhiseka for 
not to the beginning of his reign, but to 
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so that we are fully entitled to assume that he was 
normal in hue and that a dark Kanva was not normal. 
‘That the ocean was crossed by the Yajamanas is a deduc- 
tion from RY. vi, 20. 12 (= i, 174. 9), where reference is 
made to Indra bringing ‘Turvaga and Yadu over the 
sunvudra, and we are asked to see in samudra the 
Arabian sea, on the ground that the usual meaning of 
the word is sea. But this assertion is a petitio principii 
and certainly not in harmony with Vedic usage. Nor is 
the case strengthened by reliance on later legends which 
are interpreted as showing that the Yadus were originally: 
on the west coast, apart from the fact that the legends 
seem to imply the reverse, and, if the theory were true, 
it is curious that when the Vaiíyas were separated as 
a special class they should be accorded by the Kathaka 
Халла? the distinction of being white as against the 
dhūmra colour of the Ksatriyas. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to a determined 
effort to arrive at the solution of the origin of the 
distinction between the outer and innercountries. Though 
the author accepts the principle of distinction, he greatly 
modifies the results of Sir С. Grierson and Dr. Hoernle. 
He lays stress on the fact that the old Midland must be 
deemed to have included Kosala and Kasi as well as the 
eastern Punjab as represented by the USinaras, and he 
emphasizes the fact that history from the time of Nanda 
onwards points, not to conquest from the Midland, bus to 
conquest from the outer country, to which he attributes 
the overthrow of the Vedic culture. Further, he inverts 
the order of time of the appearance of the peoples of the 
outer and the inner lands: instead of holding that the 
outer people were invaded by the people of the inner land 
who pushed them aside to east, south, and west, he holds 


is placed at Ayodhya in the very 


т "vaáva's original home 
1 Thus Haryasva’s original hi EA ag ONG) ec am 


legend on which the author relies. 
2 xi, 6; Vedic Index, ii, 247. 
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that the inner people were first in their abodes and that 
the outer people came later, and finding the Midland 
occupied pushed across Central India to Bihar, while 
others, the Rastikas or Rattas, wandered into Kathiawar 
and the Deccan. Now these outer people serve another 
purpose: they explain the presence of brachycephalic ty pes 
in India in which Risley saw Scytho-Dravidian and 
Mongolo-Dravidian admixtures in the west and the east | 
respectively. То the existence of Scytho-Dravidians the | 
' objection is taken, as it has already been taken by others, 
that there is no evidence of any Scythian penetration so 
ni far south as is necessary to explain the extension of the 


{ brachycephalic types, while in the case of the east stress 
is laid on the fact that the legends, e.g. of Nepal, fully 
recognize the Mongolian strain in the people, but this is 
not the case with the legends of Bengal. Тһе theory of 


j Dr. Spooner, which sees in the outer people descendants 
d of Magian immigrants, is decisively rejected (chap. vi), but 
in place of Magians are supplied men of the physical type 


of the Homo Alpinus, the original inhabitants of the 
Pamirs and the Takla-Makan desert as determined by П 
the investigations of Mr. Joyce,? speakers of Tocharian, 
an Indo-European but not Indo-Iranian speech. Later 
comers of this race are to be recognized in the Vahikas 
of the Punjab, and the speakers of the modern Ріќаса | 
languages, the Kasmiris, Darads, and Kafirs of the Hindu- 
kush. Among these outer peoples arose the Vaisnava 
| cult of Krsna, which is not due to Christian influences 
| (chap. iii), and they also borrowed, in all likelihood from 
| | Ше Dravidas, the matriarchal influences which produce 
Saktism, of which Bengal is the chief abode (chap. iv). 
This physical type in the outer lands is due to the 


— 


^ JRAS. 1915, р. 430. References to the discussion of Dr. Spooner's 
views are given by Mr. Chanda (p. 219). 3 


d > CU 
Mr. Joyce's suggested classification as Iranian is more properly 
replaced by connecting the race with the Tocharian speech. 


| 

à А + 
5 
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combination of Homo Alpinus with Vedic Arya, Nisada, 
and Dravida, producing the mesaticephalic Indo-Aryan 
of the outland, while admixture with Dravida, Vedic 
Arya, and Avestic Arya has produced the Indo-Afghan 
type of the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

The theory has one great merit in that it drops the 
“wedge” theory, and enables us to accept the natural 
view that the Vedic Aryans entered India via the Khyber 
Pass with their wives and families, and were not a band 
composed almost of men only, who came down by Chitral 
and Gilgit. It cannot be too often or too clearly asserted 
that the two invasion hypothesis of Dr. Hoernle and Sir G. 
Grierson has not the slightest support whatever in the 
Vedic literature. It has certainly no secure support in 
the Prakrits, the complication of whose relations Sten 
Konow's recent work has emphasized. It has, therefore, 
to depend on theories as to the modern vernaculars,* 
ie. deductions are to be drawn for the period 1500— 
1200 в.с. from our imperfect knowledge of the comparative 
development of these tongues in the last five centuries or 
so. From the point of view of physical type we have 
not the slightest evidence of the real type of the Vedic 
Indian, except that he must have had a nose different 
from the broad flat type: if we assume that he was 
dolichocephalic, it is on the basis of general theories as 
to the Indo-European. Moreover, despite the affection 
which is naturally cherished for skull measurements as 
indications of race, it is well to remember that we do not 
know to what extent environment and nurture affect the 
shape of the skull, and that it is very possible that, long 
before an Indo-European race ever developed, both kinds 
of head existed side by side in the same area. The 
precisely opposite views that the Indo-Europeans were 
dolichocephalic and that they were brachycephalic are 


1 See e.g. The Empire of India, i, 357 seqq. 
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perhaps best reconciled by the view that the race pre- 
sented both types before the breaking up of its unity. 
Moreover, to add to the difficulties of the problem, we 
must remember that India has been repeatedly overrun 
from the north-west, and that both European scholars 
like Mr. Jackson and Mr. Vincent Smith, and Indian 
scholars like Mr. Bhandarkar,! have striven to show that 
the foreign element is much greater than we were wont 
to believe. 

Given these considerations, perhaps it is wisest to 
realize that a clear-cut theory is not attainable. If the 
“wedge” theory is not acceptable, the Tocharian must 
remain in the air unless and until, e.g., traces can be 
found in Bengali of the characteristics which marl out 
that speech as non-Indo-Iranian, and even then the 
question would arise whether this was not merely due 
to the Kushan Supremacy, if we accept the view that 
the Yueh-chi absorbed the Tocharian people. Moreover, 
a further question presents itself: if we assume an influx 
аб some date of Homo Alpinus, what ground have we 
for supposing that he spoke an Indo-European tongue 
at that time? Тһе nature of Mr. Joyce’s researches and 
the material on which they are based give us no night 
whatever to assume that men of that type originally 
spoke any such speech: we are perfectly entitled to hold 
that they borrowed it from a race of different physical 
characteristics, which physical ly they absorbed or modified, 
as history would prima facie represent to be the case. 
The connexion of the Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat and the 
Kayasths of Bengal, which both Mr. Bhandarkar? and 
the author? recognize may be admitted, but we have no 
decisive ground on which to assign the connexion to 

1 ТА. xl, 21 seqq. But the identification of Gujars and Khazars is 


wildly speculative. Reference should also be made to an ingenious 


effort to equate with history the difference of races b 7. Vaidy 
nate d y C. V. Vaidya, 
JBRAS. xxiv, 33-55 : fot homincs quot sententia, 
2 TA. xl, 32; 33. * p. 189. 
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a prehistoric invasion of Homo Alpinus rather than 
a historic immigration from the north-west. The problem, 
in truth, is far more complicated than the efforts at 
solution are willing фо recognize. 


Apart from the main themes of the work, there are 
many matters of interest. The author will not merely 
have nothing to do with the belief in the Christian origin 
| of the worship of the child Krsna, in which view I entirely 
concur, but he denies that the Katnsavadha 15 a nature 
myth. In doing so he raises! a point of general im- 
portance, for he argues that the famous passage in the 
Muhabhasya does not allude to the Granthikas, who 
recite the story, dividing themselves into two sections as 


supporters of Kamsa and Krsna respectively, but merely 
refers to the audience. This view is that of Haradatta in 


his commentary, the Kasikapadamamnjari, as cited by Ше 
author, but it is obvious that it is not possible to read 
this sense into the Mahabhasya, and that Haradatta has 
committed the same error as the author, by attempting to 
interpret his text, not in its own light, but by the usage of 
his own time, when the practice of dramatie recital has 
| passed into oblivion, and the mere recitation of epic (not 
dramatic) accounts was practised. ‘The real difficulty of 
the now prevalent theory of the teacher Krsna, who 
proclaimed a monotheistic Bhagavata faith, and was 
| gradually himself deified, is one which the author does 
not face; how comes it that we have in the epic the 
picture of a most immoral Krsna, a cunning trickster, the 
| evil genius of Arjuna and the Pandavas 22 In the tribal 
god of a rude agricultural or pastoral people these таа do 
not surprise greatly, for man makes his gods in his own 
image, but what an extraordinary fate for the preacher of 


1 pp. 92-5. 
He 3 d Kritik des Mahabharata, pp. 197, 138; 


| 2 Holtzmann, Zur Geschichte un j 
Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, p: 210. How Garbe explains the 
; he pious pupil of the 


contrast between the infamous Epic Krsna and tl 
CU. iii, 17. 6 І do not understand. 
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a pure and elevated monotheism ! 
much of interest in Mr. Chanda’s views, especially on the 
question of the relation of the Vyühas and the Avatars. 
The author's attribution of the source of Saktism to 


But in detail there is 


matriarchy is not indeed novel, but it is ingeniously 
worked out. It must remain, however, unproved; nor, 
it must be remarked, is it at all necessary to see in 
matriarchy the explanation of brother and sister marriage, 
whether in Egypt or elsewhere, and still less to find in 
it the explanation of marriage with the daughter of 
a maternal uncle, though the author has eminent prede- 
cessors in these opinions! But he is probably right in 
holding that when practised among Indo-Aryan tribes it 
is a borrowed custom. ‘The connexion suggested between 
matriarchy and Saktism is not, however, supported by 
any evidence other than the analogy of cults such as those 
of Asia Minor, and the distinction in this case is as 
remarkable as the likeness. Curiously enough, the author 
omits the conjecture, natural from his own point of view, 
that between the cults of Asia Minor and Saktism there is 
a true connexion; in point of fact, it is clear that Asia 
Minor is deeply affected by man of the Homo Alpinus 
type, and—discarding the alleged Indo-European character 
of this type—we might see in Saktism a support for the 
theory * that Homo Alpinus at some time entered India 
in large numbers, and the differences between the Asianic 
worship and Saktism we might attribute to development 
during a long period in India. Such a theory would also 
remove Mr. Chanda’s grave difficulty, which he fully 
recognizes? that it is Strange, if matriarchy produces 
Saktism, that it has not been evolved by the Tamils. 


7 1 For various views compare the essays of Lang, Rivers, Thomas, and 
Crawley in Anthr, Essays presented to E. В. Tylor, pp. 203 seqq., 309 
seqq., 345 seqq., 57 seqq. 
х Сї. Haddon, The Races of Man, pp. 60, 61. 
% р. 156, where it is suggested їп explanation that the Tamils fell under 
edic influence before they had developed monotheism independently. 
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One other point of importance in the history of religion 
merits mention. Mr. Chanda accepts! Dr. L. H. Gray's 
explanation of the Magophonia as once the ritual slaying 
of the king-priest, and conjectures that at one time in, 
India as in Iran the priest was also king, and that finally 
the two functions were separated. But the assumption 
that kingship and priesthood are inseparable which we 
| owe to Sir J. Frazer’s influence must be challenged. 
| There is no trace of the union in India in Vedic times, 
and Dr. Gray’s interpretation of the Magophonia derives 


its plausibility solely from the parallelism with the Sacæa, 
that curious rite which led Sir J. Frazer into his famous 


theory of the Crucifixion. This view, however, of the 
Sacea can hardly survive in any critical judgment the 
complete refutation by Andrew Lang in Magic and 
Religion, to which Sir J. Frazer has never attempted any 


serious reply.” 
A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Тнк SHaNs. Vol. I. By the Rev. W. W. COCHRANE, 
M.R.A.S. The Government Printing Press, Rangoon, 
Burma. 

The Shans are а most baffling race. It has been 
| latterly assumed that they call themselves Tai, but 
| even this is disputed by many authorities. The late 

Colonel Gerini, who studied them from Siam, said the 
| proper national name was Lao. ‘The Siamese themselves 


1 209- 

2 n , qm noted that Mr. Chanda’s correction (p. 228) of 
Mr. Shamasastry’s rendering of Kaut. i, 2 is untenable, ав it involves 
construing anu-tks with a genitive. The correct view 18 to construe 
elásüm. with balabale; Anviksikt considers the relative weight of the 
three sciences—the Vedas, business, and policy. The same text really 
oubt as to the identity of Lokayate with the 
atheistic system which bears that name throughout Indian literature, 
and may be regarded as finally disposing of Professor A Davids 
ingenious suggestion in Dialogues of the Buddha (1899), pp. 166 seqq. 


renders impossible any d 
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take the name of Tai. Siam is ihe only kingdom 
remaining to the race which at one time held nearly all 
Indo-China, and still is, in the shape of petty states and 
scattered communities, the most numerous race in and 
avound the territory that goes by that convenient name. 
Mr. Cochrane estimates that there are between eighteen 
and twenty million Shans in existence, and of these there 
are under a million according to the latest census (1911) 
in the British Shan States, where he has worked for so 
many years and about whom this volume is written. 
There are, however, probably a quarter of a million more 
in various places in the Province of Burma, ranging from 
Mergui in the far south to Hkam-ti Lóng in the far 
north, which has so recently been taken under British 
protection. 

Nevertheless, the British Shan States, which are the 
only territory where the race goes by the name of Shan, 
may be taken to be the area where the people are of 
purest descent and nearest to the old type. The five 
millions of Siam and the three and a half millions of the 
Lao States, who streamed south when Kublai Khan 
overthrew the Ai-lao kingdom of Nan-chao established 
at Tali-fu, represent perhaps the most compact body, 
though the claim of the Roman Catholic fathers that half 
the population of Kwang-hsi and Kwang-tung are ethno- 
logically and linguistically Shans would imply greater 
numbers. ‘The two Kwangs are reckoned to have twenty 
millions of inhabitants. The Shans are there, however, 
foie gras in an aspic of Chinamen. Moreover, there are 
the millions of Hakkas, the boat population of the West 
River, besides the Li of Hainan. They scout the idea 
that they are Shans, but their faces and even their 
tongues betray them. There are plenty of “Swiss” in 
the United Kingdom who are uncommonly like Teutons. 

It is hopeless, however, to look for historical records 
among these branches of the race. Siamese history does 
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not date back more than five or six hundred years. "The 
people south of the Yangtziü have been absorbed by the 
Chinaman. The Lao have more chronicles, historical and 
religious, but they are obviously borrowed from their 
neighbours, the Burmese and the British Shans. It 
was hoped that old chronicles and pagoda histories would 
be found in the Shan States which would tell us much. 
The whole country is a maze, a sort of nutmeg grater of 
hills, and hill peoples change less than the plain dwellers. 
But the British Shan States were burnt and ravaged 
from end to end in the years of civil war which came 
before the British occupation, and nothing has been found. 
А very modest sum (Burma is consistently starved by 
India) was set aside for the acquiring of documents, or 
copies of them from elsewhere, but it does not appear 
that much was obtained. Mr. Cochrane is stationed on 
the border of the Chinese Shan States, and there were 
great hopes that he might make some valuable finds in 
the “diamond character " MSS. of the monasteries beyond 
British territory. But, though he had the authority of 
Government behind him, he seems to have been un- 
successful. We are as far off as ever from knowing 
where the Shans came from. For the matter of that, 
we do not know where the Chinese came from, but we 
do know that for a very long time after the days of 
Confucius the very much larger part of what we call 
China was inhabited by “barbarians”, who were unknown 
to and uninfluenced by the Chinese. Mr. Cochrane gives 
very substantial reason for believing that these people 
were Shans, but unhappily there is no proof. But he 
does prove at great length that the late Professor Terrien 
de Lacouperie’s hypothesis that they emerged from the 
Kiulung Mountains in Ssu-ch‘uan is untenable. One 
might as well say that the inhabitants of the United 
States of America, hyphenated and otherwise, came from 
Great Britain. 


aras. 1917. 12 
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The great period of the Shan race was when the 
kingdom of Nan-chao existed. We do not know very 
much about it. We are not even certain that it was 
a kingdom. Аб any rate, it was a powerful confederation, 
distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea, for it warred 
not without success against both China and Tibet. 
Kublai Khan disrupted it as effectually as a high ex- 
plosive shell, and now the bulk of the race is as homeless y 
as the Jews, except for the collection of rather insignificant 
states under the suzerainty of Great Britain, China, and 
Siam. Шо make up for this they have a vast number of 


iat names, not one of which can be said to be generally j 
ay = D 
| accepted, even in the British Shan States, without 


a demand for a poll. They have even a number of 
different alphabets. ‘There are four of them in regular 
use in our British Shan States alone. Mr. Cochrane is 
almost certainly right in his contention that the present 
Shan alphabets came from the south and possibly from 
the Mon, with the Lao as the distributing agency. That, 
however, does not prove that there was not an earlier 
more truly national alphabet in use in the Nan-chao | 
period, just as the Burmese had an earlier alphabet. At 
» the time when Anawrata began trustworthy Burmese 

history the Shans held all Central and Northern Burma, 

and earlier they may have pushed as far as Prome. 

Excavations which, for want of money, proceed very 

slowly at Tharekettara, the ancient Prome, prove that | 


Northern Buddhism existed there before the Southern ' 
Canon came and with it the Southern alphabet. The | 
fragments of the Pyu script which Mr. Blagden is | 


deciphering may clear the matter up, and it is possible 
that the Pyu may turn out to be the Ai-lao of Nan-chao. 
The Sao Ing of the Ahom cosmogony and of Siam is the 
Adi-buddha of Northern Buddhism, and it is to be noted | 
that present-day Siamese understand Hkamti-Lóng Shan 
much more readily than the Shan of Hsenwi or Méng 


y 
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Nai The Chinese still call the Shans Pai-y, and this 
might easily be slurred into Pyu. 

We hope that Mr. Cochrane’s book is not final. It is 
ab any rate a very valuable contribution to a very obscure 
question. In the second volume, which is to follow, he 
will treat of the Shans from the anthropological side, 
with an account of their customs, superstitions, and 
traditions. 16 should be exceedingly interesting. The 
present volume is illustrated with photographs taken by 
Mrs. Leslie Milne and by Dr. L. Scherman, of Munich. 
They are mostly types. It may be hoped that the second 
volume will have pictures more suggestive of the life of 
the country. Itis worth noting that the Germans took 
a very considerable interest in the Province of Burma and 
its fringes, even to the extent of carrying off plaques 
and inscriptions from Pagan. It was not, however, 


Dr. Scherman who did this. 
J. G. S. 


VILLAGE Government IN Вкичѕн Inpia. By JOHN 
Marruat. London: Fisher Unwin. 1915. 

This is one of the monographs on Economics and 
Political Science published by Dr. Pember Reeves, and in 
ib Mr. Matthai, who is а Vakil of the High Court of 
Madras, deals with village government in British India, 
Mr. Sidney Webb commending it in a preface. 


Sir H. Maine's writings are the classical authority on 


village communities, and Mr. Baden-Powell, using later 
official reports and district gazetteers, has in his books 
supplemented Maine. Their works deal largely with the 
village community in its relation to land, and Mr. Matthat 
here endeavours, by bringing together the chief facts 
about village government which have 15991 noticed in 
Indian official publications especially during the past fifty 
years, to present a connected picture of the methods 
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adopted by village communities to meet their other simple 
administrative needs, so far as these may be gathered 
from the relies which have survived and been recorded, 
and to show how far these methods have been retained 
adapted, or re-fashioned under British rule. By village 
government he means the parts of the village admini- 
stration in which the village officers and institutions are 
utilized, excluding the work done therein by Government 
officials and Local Boards. His scope embraces all British 
India, including Burma but not the native states. These 
are left out of view, because of the greater diversity of 
their conditions and the inadequacy of reliable information 
about them. He also omits the whole subject of land 
revenue, though the village communities play an important 
part therein, because Mr. Baden-Powell has dealt with it 
in detail. 

The importance of village government is shown by the 
fact that the vast majority of inhabitants live in villages. 
He follows the definition of “town” and “village” framed 
for the Census, and so “village” means a collection of 
houses (not a municipality or cantonment) inhabited by 
5,000 persons or less, with some however above 5,000. 
This distinction may be sound for Census purposes, but 
involves a liberal expansion of the idea of a “village 
community”; still, it seems more academic than material 
here, for of the “village” population over 84 per cent live 
in villages of 2,000 persons or less. In an introduction 
he discusses the constitution of the village community, its 
origins and territory; its functionaries and especially its 
three chief officials, the headman, accountant and watch- 
inan; its common life; its characteristic features, the 
panchayats and committees, with their modes of election 
and conduct of business: and lastly the relation of the 
village to the State. 

Mr. Matthai then deals in separate chapters with the 
main departments of village administration :—Education 
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and the village schoolmaster: Poor Relief as administered 
(1) by the family, the caste and the community, the last 
inaking use of religious and charitable institutions and 
communal funds; and (2) by the State during periods of 
famine: Sanitation, which included the public health as 
attended to by the physician, midwife and others, and 
especially sanitary work performed by the employment of 
scavengers: Public Works, such as wells, tanks and 
especially irrigation which was carried out by communal 
labour, roads and publie buildings such as temples, 
mosques and schools: Watch and Ward, for which the 
headman and watchman were mainly responsible, but 
which were sometimes secured by subsidizing robbers and 
criminal tribes; and which included the liability of the 
village community for crime committed within its area: 
and lastly, Administration of Justice, generally through 
arbitration under the control of the headman or the 
panchayat, who often settled judicial and non-judicial 
matters, both civil and criminal, by traditional unorganized 
methods, and who had some power of punishment , and 
also through the caste in matters affecting caste. 

The whole subject, as mentioned above, consists of two 
parts, former conditions so far as discoverable, and present 
conditions. Mr. Matthai discusses all the above-mentioned 
departinents of village administration in both these aspects, 
citing ancient provisions and then explaining what has 
been done under British rule. His references to ancient 
authorities, such as Kautilya’s Arthasastra and epigraphic 
records, are illustrative only, because he often combines 
their statements (as on pp. 34-5) without sufficiently 
discriminating differences in age and country. He does 
nob, in truth, profess to make his exposition of ancient 
conditions thorough, and rather treats his citations as 
elucidating the nature and forms of present conditions ; 
and so regarded, his use of them is helpful so far as they 
go. His main theme is village government under British 
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rule. He has drawn his materials for this from a large 
quantity of official publications as well as other books, and 
has appended a list of them. His description of this 
subject is careful, full and lucid. The work is a valuable 
exposition of village government in the various provinces, 
especially in Madras, with which his personal knowledge 
enables him to deal more fully than with other Provinces. 

The index unfortunately is very perfunctory. Its mere A 
five pages are wholly inadequate for a treatise of two 
hundred pages dealing with the diverse conditions of all 
British India. A perusal of almost any page, as for 

i "n instances pp. 57, 127-8 and 169, will show matters that 

| should have been noticed in the index. 


F. E. P. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIFFERENT EXISTING SYSTEMS OF 

SANSKRIT GRAMMAR : being the Vishwanath Narayan 

Mandlik Gold Medal Prize Essay for 1909. By 

| SHRIPAD KmisuNA BELvaALKAR, M.A., Ph.D. буо; 
pp. viij, 148. Poona, 1915. 


The author of this work modestly deprecates criticism 
by declaring that “it is an essay—a mere tentative 
attempt—and not a profound treatise "; but nevertheless 
it is a careful and scholarly survey of its large and 

| important theme. After a short chapter on early gram- 

matical speculations, Mr. Belvalkar devotes a long section 

| to the school of Panini, embracing the famous Astadhyayi 

and the varttikas thereupon, Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, D 
| Ыы шуа emi Vāmana’s Kāśikā with its commentaries, 

Bhartrihari's Vakyapadiya, Kaiyyata’s Pradipa, and the 

various recensions into which later grammarians recast 

Panini's aphorisms. ‘Chen come surveys of the other 

schools, namely, the Chandra, Jainéndra, Sakatayana, 

i Haima, Katantra, Sárasvata, Mugdhabodha, Janmara, 
Saupadma, and a few miscellaneous versions, followed | 
by appendices, in which are printed for the first time 
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a Chàndra-varna-sütra and Jógarajas Pada-prakarana- 
sangati. The book, as the author admits, is far from 
being exhaustive, even in outline; for example, some- 
thing might have been said of the circulation of the 
Katantra in Chinese Turkestan; but on all essentials 
it is full and sound. 

L. D. BARNETT. 


SinvaJE toe МАНАТНА; HIS LIFE AND Times. By H. J. 
RawLINSON, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

This is a useful book, and it deserves a welcome as 
being, it seems, the first English biography of the founder 
of the Maratha Power. It is well written, gives much 
information, and has in an Appendix a translation of 
a long and interesting Maratha ballad. But it has its 
defects. Professor Rawlinson does not seem to have read 
the Persian and Maratha authorities in their originals, 


specifically mention the Maratha nation 
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(p. 21)? At p. 46 Professor Rawlinson speaks of 
Aurangzeb's cruelly murdering his three brothers: He 
ought to have known that Aurangzeb had nothing to do 
with the murder of Sultan Shaja. At p. 92 he derives 
Borgi from атут, surely a very doubtful etymology. 
There were bürgirs in all the Indian armies, why then 
should Borgi, if derived from bargir, be a common native 
term in Bengal and elsewhere only for the Marathas ? 

But our gravest charge against Professor Rawlinson is 
that he has, in spite of his preface, extenuated Sivaji’s 
crimes. He has a note at p. 99 which contains two serious 
errors. First, it states that the murder of Afzal Khan 
was no more treacherous than the murder of Comyn, 
and secondly, he implies that no historian has seriously 
blamed Bruce. But the murder of Comyn was not 
premeditated ; there was no treachery in it, and it was 
the result of a sudden quarrel. Sivaji, on the other 
hand, went prepared to murder, and carefully laid his 
plans beforehand for the murder of Afzal, and the attack 
on his troops. Nor is it correct to say that no historian 
has blamed Bruce’s act. At all events, Sir Walter Scott 
does so, for he says “the circumstances attending the 
slaughter were such as to render the act detestable in 
the eyes of all except those who belonged to Bruce's 
party”. And I make little doubt that other historians 
have said the same thing. Professor Rawlinson excuses 
Sivajis act because Afzal Khin had defiled Hindu temples. 
But what evidence is there that Afzal did this? Maratha 
chroniclers and ballad-makers may say so, but what is 
their date, and what reliance can be put on their state- 
ments? They also, I believe, say that Sivaji was justified 
їп killing Afzal because the latter was just about to kill 
Sivaji. But against their thodomontades we have the 
account by Khafi Khan—whose truthfulness Professor 
Rawlinson admires—who says that Afzal went to the 
interview without arms, and after leaving his attendants 
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at a distance. And there can be no reasonable doubt 
that Sivaji ostensibly did the same thing. He took the 
tiger-claw weapon with him because he could hide it up 
his sleeve. Professor Rawlinson arms him in addition 
with a dagger and a famous Genoese sword! Afzal may 
have been imprudent, but he was not such a fool se 
to allow Sivaji to approach him fully armed while he 
himself had no weapon. 

Professor Rawlinson, p. 98, quotes a passage from 
Elliot & Dowson's History of India in order to show 
that Khàfi Khan speaks favourably of Sivaji. ‘The 
translation is not very correct, and Professor Rawlinson, 
not unreasonably, leaves out a sentence that is somewhat 
obseure, and which Dowson has not correctly translated. 
The meaning, I think, is not that Sivaji or her captor 
looked upon the slave-girl as the property of her master, 
but that he, or the soldier who captured her, considered 
that he had, as it were, bought her from her former 
owner, and so had succeeded to his rights. After all, 
with the exception of Sivaji’s humanity to women, there 
is very little praise in Khafi Khan's account. It is rather 
a statement of the businesslike way in which he, like 
other bandit-chiefs, distributed the booty. If Khati Khan 
was to be quoted at all, he should have been quoted fully. 
That is, it should have been mentioned that he calls 
Sivaji a bloodthirsty assassin, and that he states that 
Sivaji approached “ unarmed and fearing and trembling ". 

Н. BEVERIDGE. 


uw Socr, LEGISLATION OF THE PRIMITIVE SEMITES, 
By Heyry Scuanrrer, Ph.D., Member of the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research. Syria, 
1908-9. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, 
Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press. 1915. 
There is no need to emphasize the importance of the 
study of early Semitic social legislation, which has attracted 
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the attention of so many scholars. Notwithstanding that 
the author disclaims any real originality for his work, he 
states, in his preface, that he has often had to choose his 
own road in the case of conflicting theories and arguments. 
The first chapter treats of Matriarchy—a section of 
the subject with which prominent scholars have occupied 
themselves. Dr. Schaeffer reviews this portion of his 
subject in the light of the works of Wellhausen and 
Robertson Smith, whose arguments seem exceedingly 
forcible, but the extant evidence is in the main rather 
suggestive than convincing (p. 3). And this seems to be 
true, for there is no real proof of the existence of 
matriarchy in (for example) the fact that it was the 
mother who gave names to her children. Even Laban's 
claim that his daughters children were also his may be 
merely based on an ardent desire to retain them all with 
him. In connexion with matriarchy, real or theoretical, 
it 15 worthy of note that whilst paternal parentage was 
uncertain, there could be little doubt as to the mother. 
In Babylonia, the author states, traces of matriarchy had 
nearly all disappeared, though, as pointed out by Professor 
Sayce, the Sumerian bilingual hymns place the female 
before the male, this order being reversed in the Semitic 
translation. ‘This can naturally hardly be held to confirm 
the theory of Semitic matriarchy, at least among the 
Semites of Babylonia. (‘The translations were probably 
made about 2000 в.с.) It is also to be noted that the 
Hebrew account of the Creation, like those of the Baby- 
lonians, give the first place in the Creation to man, and 
that m Babylonian mythology the Babylonian gods are 
ass h them in 

: m spite of the fact that Dr. Schaeffer 
the matriarchal pl 
organization prior 
rights of the father 


acts of creation. 
is of opinion that 
an was the dominant form of social 
to the settlement in Canaan”, the 
became the great factor in the age 
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after the change from nomadic or semi-nomadie life to 
that of agriculture. ‘The supremacy of the father, indeed, 
even now prevails not only in the East, but is also at the 
bottom of social life in all civilized lands. Descent, 
moreover, is always through him—never through the 
mother. 
ОЁ special interest are the remarks of the author on 
р the question of inheritance and the leaving of a son to 
| represent him оп earth and to perform the funeral rites 
| when his father, having gone to dwell with his god, was | 


| buried. This, the author points out, has special bearing 
upon the incident of Naboth's vineyard. “God forbid it 
me,” says Naboth, “that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee.” Even the request, with offers 
of compensation, by the highest in the land, could not 
move him from this resolution. No reason is stated, but 


it is regarded as being implied in the statement that the 
vineyard was “the inheritance of his fathers”. Perhaps, 
‘says the author, Naboth’s fathers were buried there, and 
he had to perform the ceremonies at their graves. This, 
it is thought, might be a remnant of Babylonian ancestor- 
worship, а practice which went back to Sumerian times, 
and of which the memory existed 880 years B.C., or later. 
The general desire of the Babylonians in having sons was 
that they should act as тат mé or “ water-pourers" at 
their graves, and the same may have been the case with 
Naboth. If this be the case, King Ahab ought to have 
4 known what a sacred inheritance Naboth’s vineyard was 
| likely to be to him. To us the refusal seems to be very 
bluntly expressed, but there is no hint that 16 was taken 
as disrespectful in the sacred narrative. 

Dr. Schaeffer's explanation of the difference between 
the three social classes—the алоё ит", the muškénum, and 
the wardum in Babylonia are clear, and ought to arouse 
interest. Probably the fullest light is thrown upon them 
by the Code of Hammu-rabi, from which it would seem 


fe 
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that the first, the “man”, was the “ gentleman”, whilst 
the second was the poor freeman, and the third the 
servant or slave, the fem. being expressed by the Semitic 
imtwm, *handmaid. It is probable that these three 


classes of the community had existed in Babylonia from 
early times, as corresponding words existed in Sumerian 
ssion for the lowest 


—indeed, there was a special expre 
class, namely sag-gen-wra, “head (of) handmaid-male 


slave " (compare our * head of cattle’), translated likewise 
by a special word in Semitic Akkadian, astapirw, used to 
denote slaves without distinction of sex. The Code of 
Hammu-rabi indicates their respective importance in the 
community. 

Other interesting sections concern the * Bride-price ", 
* Cireumeision " (about which the wedge-written records 
give us so little information), * Dowries," * Land-values,” 
“Land-ownership,” “Marriage-contracts,” the * Nudunnü" 
(husband's gift to his wife), ete. It will thus be scen 


how much ground this book, notwithstanding its modest: 


dimensions, covers; and it may be regarded, in its way, 
asa monument to the completeness of our knowledge of 
the wonderfully complex nature of Semitic social life in 
the long past ages to which it refers. A flood of light 
is thrown upon the subject by the numerous records of 
Babylonia and Assyria, and Dr. Schaeffer has rendered 
his speciality a real service by his many quotations from 
this source. 
T. С. Pincers. 


D'ARCHÉOLOGIE DE LANCIEN Testament. Réponse à 
RM A CAGE alae (el o T 
"ib le l rofesseur GRESSMANN, par EDOUARD NAVILLE. 
Extrait de la Revue de la Théologie et de la Philo- 
sophie (No. 20, Septembre-Octobre, 1916). 
"Ws : 
; This reply to Professor Gressmann’s strictures on 
Professor Naville’s Archaeology of the Old Testament is 
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well worth reading, even though one may not altogether 
| agree with the renowned Swiss Keyptologist’s conclusions. 
| Не points out that before the introduction of the Phoenician 
alphabet there was no script but the Babylonian cuneiform 


available for records, and he argues, with much acuteness 


and detail, that what we know as Hebrew was simply | 
the tongue of the tribe (or kingdom) of Judah, and f 
4 contends that all the other tribes of Israel spoke Aramaic. | 
| The books of the Bible had, therefore, to be translated 
into what we now call Hebrew, and this work was 
| performed by various persons, who each imported into | 
| his renderings his own vocabulary and peculiarities of 
style. This naturally not only deposes Hebrew (the 
language of Judah) from its position as the original tongue 
of the Old Testament, but makes the researches of the М 
* Higher Critics” to be of no effect. Professor Naville's | 
arguments are weighty, but naturally require accepting 
with caution, and only after having proved them from 
every point of view. The fact that they will be as | 
welcome to some as they are distasteful to others makes 
it probable that much controversy will be aroused upon 


the questions involved. 
T. G. PINCHES. 


Tur Nesrortan Monument IN Оніхл. By P. Y. SAEKI. 
| S.P.C.K., London, 1916. 
* For a Japanese to succeed in writing a hook in excellent 


English 18 in itself a notable achievement, and this book 
2 oc s orm SLE 2n У 
is surprisingly free from linguistic errors. But one 


-m 


frequently recurring phrase invites eriticisin, and that is 
“Religion of the Pills of Immortality”. To translate 
| Chin-tan Chiao thus is to convert a high-sounding and 
picturesque title into one smacking of the comic and 
trivial. Chin-tan is that mystical something—the central 
quest of all alchemists—wherein is supposed to lie the 
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essence of the powers of life. Perhaps a fitter rendering 
and one more in keeping with the Oriental habit of 
euphemistic nomenclature would be “ Doctrine of the Soul 
of All Things” or possibly “Cult of the Philosopher's 
Stone”. 

It is with this sect of the Chin-lan that the main 
argument of the author is concerned ; for here he finds not 
only a solution of what became of the Chinese Nestorians, 
that most perplexing of problems, but also proof of 
a Christian influence permeating China throughout the 
last twelve and a half centuries. That Western culture 

1) brought by Nestorian missionaries to Ch'ang-an modified 
d and helped to build up the famous civilization of that 
ancient capital, is a theme that stirs the imagination. If 
proved to be more than a theory, our ideas of the balance 
of mutual indebtedness between East and West will have 
to be readjusted. Nevertheless, except in a few details of 


| little importance, Professor Saeki cannot be said to carry 
y^ conviction in the thesis he elaborates round the Nestorian 
Monument. Certainly his case is not strengthened by 


being based upon a statement made by Dr. Timothy 
Richard in the China Mission Handbook for 1896. 
| Without giving his authority Dr. Richard asserts that the 
Chin-tan Chiao was founded by Lü Tung-pin. Then he 
makes the astounding suggestion that in the legend 
relating to Chung-li Ch'üan, the spiritual father of that 
hsten, there ате features identifying Chung-li Ch*ian with 


i Jesus of Nazareth. Dr. Richard ignores the fact that 
: aa г Ё Ё З 
| Chung-li is one of the family names of China, and writes 


of the senior of The Eight Immortals thus :— 


“The real name of this one does not seem to be given, but 
the symbolical ones are ‘The Warning Bell, which does not 
trust physical force" (Chung-li Ch'üan); ‘The Quiet Logos’ 
(Chi-tao) : ‘The King of the Sons of God’ (Wang-yang zit); 

The First Teacher of the True Doctrine of Immortality’ 
(Ch'ang-shéng Chén-chüeh) ; and ‘Teacher from Above’ (Yün- 
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fang Hsien-shéng); and there are other important truths not | 
| indicated in these names which remind us strongly of Christian | 
| truth.” | 
After reviewing the evidence concerning the finding 
of the Monument in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, the author concludes that the precise spot where 
it was dug up cannot be located. He also mentions the 
3 abortive attempt to buy the Monument made in 1907 by 
Dr. Frits Holm, which resulted in the recognition of its 
value by the Chinese, and iis consequent removal from 
a neglected and ruined temple to the august precincts of 
the Pei-lin at Hsi-an Fu. Having failed to obtain the | 
| original, Dr. Holm had a replica made, which until 
recently remained in the Metropolitan Museum of Art | 
in New York. In view of the special interest always 
taken in the Nestorian Monument by the Roman Catholic М 
Church it is worthy of note that the final resting-place 
of this replica is in the Vatican, whither Dr. Holm 
conveyed it in November of 1916. Another copy has been 
obtained by the Hon. Mrs. Gordon, and erected by her 


The most captious critic cannot complain of the lack of 
Chinese characters in this book. In fact, they are sprinkled 
about in such generous profusion that it is fancied the 
general reader might be somewhat disconcerted. Still, if 
fault there be, it is one in the right direction; and it is to 
be hoped that producers of future books on things Chinese 
will imitate in this respect the example of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


upon the summit of Koya San in Japan. 


Ae IP ШҮ, 


Tur Ermes or Conrucius. By Mires MENANDER 
Dawson. New York and London: The Knieker- 
bocker Press, 1915. 

Tt is a curious fact that the Confucian classics are not 
easily accessible to the gencral reader. ‘There are many 
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translations, it is true, but they appear in a number of 
highly-priced volumes, much of the contents of which 
is of interest only to students of Chinese. This handy 
hook of some 300 pages is therefore specially welcome. 

To quote from his introduction, the author's aim “is to 
put before Occidental readers, in the words of the Chinese 
suge and his followers, as translated, everything con- 
cerning ethies and statecraft contained in the Confucian 
classics which is likely to interest them, omitting nothing 
of importance”. These extracts have been arranged in 
categories in accordance with a scheme of Confucius 
himself laid down in The Great Learning, and they are 
connected in running narrative by Mr. Dawson “ showing 
briefly the relationship of one with the other, stating 
from what book taken and by whom enunciated, and 
most sparingly accompanied by quotations from other 
moralists, ancient or modern ”. 

Inconsistency in the transliteration of Chinese names 
is a pitfall into which Mr. Dawson stumbles in common 
with so many writers unacquainted with the language. 
It seems a pity, too, that a very poor drawing by 
a Japanese artist should have been chosen for the frontis- 
piece, when a rubbing of one of the masterly portraits 
on stone preserved at Chiii-fu might have been reproduced. 

But these are small defects, and the author is to be 
congratulated on the production of a book that cannot 
fail to bring about a better understanding of many of 
the most admirable aspects of Chinese civilization, 

Wo TR ae 


CHINESE PAINTINGS. By Madame Wu Hsrxa-r£x. 1915. 


Those who deplore the decay of Chinese painting will 
be cheered by this delightful album from the brush of 
Madame Wu Hsing-fén, who is described on the title- 
page as “the most distinguished paintress of modern 
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China". It contains 117 reproductions in collotype 
which, though of provokingly small size, are of uniform 
excellence with the exception of two or three attempted 
in colour, 

Madame Wu follows established custom in studying 
the great masters closely, and a number of the examples 
of her work express the genius of famous painters 
interpreted each through the medium of his own particular 
technique and idiosynerasy. It is a remarkable proof of 
her versatility as an artist as well as of her sympathetic 
understanding of the national tradition that she achieves 
her purpose with equal success whatever school or period 
she selects. Here are landscapes in the styles of Wang 
Wei and Li Ssü-hsün of the T'ang, of Li Ch'éng of the 
Sung, of Chao Méng-fu and Wang Méng of the Yiian, of 
Chiu Shih-chou and Wên Chéng-ming of the Ming, and 
of Wang Hui and other less known artists who lived 
under the late dynasty. The great Wu ‘Tao-tzti lives 
again in the dignified drawing of a Buddhist figure im 
rapt contemplation, and Hua Yen of the seventeenth 
century is represented by a powerful version of his 
portrait of the wife of Chao Méng-fu, herself a famous 
artist. Birds and animals are adequately expressed in 
several pictures reminiscent of the Ching artist Shén 
Nan-p‘ing. 

A painting of lotus flowers, in the style of Hsti Hsi of 


поб so Hsü Hsi. And the painter who can ignore such 


resemblance becomes what Ssti-ma Chien was a 


very front rank.” What is mea 
si did not concern himself w 


+ 


the Five Dynasties, recalls a criticism concerning that - 


а 
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therein lies the secret of that haunting charm possessed 
by some Oriental paintings of humble objects such as 
flowers and fruits. Imagination and a love of nature, 
combined with an innate genius for composition, impart 
a lofty spirituality to the most commonplace themes. 
Every sympathetic student of this volume will feel 
that Madam Wu’s work shares the wonderful qualities 
distinctive of the art of Hsü Hsi, and with characteristic 
significance nowhere is this community of genius so 
apparent as in her beautiful pictures of flowers. 


Wyo lea Y 
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DR. JAMES BURGESS, CILE., LL.D., Bre. 

Tue death of Dr. James Burgess, on October 3rd, at 
22 Seton Place, Edinburgh, where he had lived for many 
years, deprives the Royal Asiatic Society of one of its 
oldest and most distinguished members. His labours in 
the field of Indian antiquities and history, prolonged as 
they were for more than half a century, can never be 
forgotten, for he was in large measure the founder and 
father of modern Indian archeological science; while his 
monumental volumes will always remain standard works 
of reference. і 

James Burgess was born in 1832 at Kirkmahoe, 
Dumfriesshire, and was educated at Dumfries, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh. He went to India in 1856, engaged for 
educational work at Calcutta, and was transferred to 
Bombay in 1861. Fascinated by the antiquarian treasures 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay, he began those historical 
and architectural studies which were destined in after life 
to bear such great fruit. In 1866 he became a member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1869 he published his 
first book, The Temples of Satrwiijaya. In 1871 appeared 
his Rock-cut Temples of Elephanta. In 1868 he was 
appointed Secretary to the Bombay Geographical Society, 
and in 1872 he founded the well-known scientific journal, 
The Indian Antiquary, which he edited and published 
for thirteen years, transferring it then to Mr. Fleet and 
Sir Richard Temple. In 1873 he was appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to be head of the Archeological 
Survey of Western India. The news of this appointment 
was received with much eratitication in scientific circles in 
Europe; for it was felt that historical and archeological 
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research had not been sufficiently encouraged up to that 
time by the authorities. Too much had been left to 
private hands, and though General Cunningham had been 
entrusted ten years previously with the duty of surveying 
the monuments of Northern India, no such concession had 
been made to the requirements of the West and South. 
Great things were expected of Burgess, and the world was 
not disappointed. He set to work with characteristic 4 
energy and on a well-considered system. In 1874 
appeared a handsome volume, the Report on theAntiquities 
of the Belgaum and Kaladgi Districts, the issue of which 
made it abundantly clear that the Government had found 
the right man for the work in hand. This was followed 
by а second volume on Kathiawad and Кас (1876), 

| and this by another (1878) on The Antiquities of the 
Bidar and Aurangabad Districts. In 1883 his work on 
The Buddhist Caves and their Inscriptions was published, 
and shortly afterwards another on The Cave-Temples of 
ала and other Brahmanical and Juina Caves in 
Western India. In 1887 yet another on The Buddhist 
Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta. ‘These formed 
a series, in royal quarto, brought out in thé highest style, 
printed on excellent paper, handsomely bound, richly 
illustrated, filled with information historical, antiquarian, 
and architectural, and constituting an important collection 
of authoritative works of reference. 

Meanwhile, in 1881, Burgess had been appointed head 
of the Archxological Survey of Southern India. The last 
of the volumes mentioned above dealt with the great 
Buddhist remains on the Krishna River in the Madras 
Presidency, and two other publications of his dealt with 
South Indian antiquities, namely, Notes on the Amaravatr 
Stupa (1882) and Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
(1886), these being respectively vols. iii and iv of the 
Archeological Survey of South India. In 1880 he had 
published, jointly with the late James Fergusson, Zhe 
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Cuve-Temples of India, a most valuable and important 
work, 

In 1886 Dr. Burgess was promoted to the post of 
Director-General of the Archeological Surveys of India, 
and took up his residence in Calcutta, supervising 
therefrom the work of research over the whole country. 
Here he planned one of the great works of his life, 
namely, the systematic and scholarly publication, with 
facsimiles, transliterations, and translations, of the ancient 
records on stone and copper-plate known to exist in great 
numbers all over India, but more especially in the south. 
The Epigraphia Indica took the place of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarwm projected ten years previously 
by General Cunningham, and supported by Mr. Fleet, 
whose treatment of the Gupta inscriptions was published 
as vol. iii of the series, the first volume being the 
Inscriptions of Asoka by General Cunningham himself. 
Vol. ii, intended to contain the Indo-Scythian inscriptions, 
was entrusted to other hands and has never been issued. 
Burgess believed that it would be unwise to attempt to 
carry the series farther on Cunningham’s plan, which was 
to collect, as far as possible, for appearance in one or more 
volumes, all the known inscriptions of a particular 
kingdom or dynasty or period. To attempt this, he 
wrote, “would necessitate infinite delays,” and the result 
would still be imperfect. It seemed better to publish the 
records in order as received by the editor from the scholars 
employed in their examination, trusting to the index of 
each volume to facilitate reference. This plan has been 
carried out, and to-day there can hardly be anyone living 
who doubts its wisdom. 

Sanctioned in 1888 the first volume of the Hpigraphia 
Indica, containing articles and translations by Bühler, 
Kielhorn, Eggeling, Hultzsch, Fleet, and Jacobi, only made 
its appearance, owing to unavoidable delays caused by 
difficulties in the press, in 1892. The second volume was 
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published in 1894 equally under his editorship. (He had 

retired from the Government service in 1889.) The series 

has continued regularly to the present day, the fourteenth 

volume being now in hand; and it is safe to say that 

in addition to being of such immense use to scholars 

at home, no Government publication has had a greater 

or more far-reaching effect on the minds of the people 
of India themselves. ‘These Indian historical records, as v 
Burgess wrote in the preface to vol. i, “more so than 
those of any other country, are the real archives of the 
annals of its ancient history, the contemporaneous 
witnesses of the events and of the men whose deeds 
| they hand down... They supply important [he might 
have said ‘invaluable ’] data bearing on the chronology, 
geography, religious systems, affiliations of families and 
dynasties, taxes, land-tenures, magistrates,customs,manners, 
| organization of societies, languages, and systems of writings 
Р, of ancient times. Hence the great need for collecting and 
publishing them, with the best translations and comments 
that modern scholarship can supply.” His high hopes 
were justified. The Hpigraphia Indica has thrown 
a flood of light on the buried history of the country, 
history which, practically unknown before, can now be 
mapped out almost as clearly as that of any of the nations 
of Europe; and it must have been a source of constant 
gratification to him in his declining years to find that the 
best brains in India have since been applying themselves 
to the study of the past of their country, and are now, 
particularly in Southern India, steadily collecting historical 
information from those infallible sources, 
poraneous statements of their own ancestors, Other 
Governments, too, have observed the importance of the 
work, and we now have a parallel series of epigraphical 
publications in Burma, Ceylon, Mysore, and Travancore, 


doubtless to be followed by others in the principal native 
States. | 


the contem- 
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It may perhaps be more appropriately said of James 
Burgess than of many others to whom the old epitaph 
has been applied—* Si monumentum queris cireumspice.” 

That he was a man of very exceptional powers of mind, 
by no means confined to one groove, may be gathered 
from the fact that, having devoted considerable time to 
the study of abstruse mathematical subjects, he -was 
awarded, nine years after his retirement from Government 
service in India, the Keith Medal of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for a paper “On the Error-function Definite 
Integral”. 

Dr. Burgess in his last years suffered much from ill- 
health and heart-weakness, but in spite of this he was 
always ready to give his assistance to those working in 
the field of archeology. No one ever wrote to him for 
information, even up to the last few weeks of his life, 
without receiving such cordial and willing help as he 
could give for the solution of difficulties. Regarding his 
deep religious convictions and the quiet happiness of his 
home life it is not for me to attempt to draw aside 
a sacred veil. 

As to his honours, he was a Companion of the Order of 
the Indian Empire (1885); Honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh 
University (1881); Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Zdinburgh; Hon. A.R.LB.A.; Hon. Member of the 
Imperial Russian Archeological Society, the American 
Oriental Society, and the Royal Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow; Hon. Associate of the Finno-Ugrian Society ; 
Hon. Correspondent of the Berlin Society of Anthropology 
and of the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences; and 
sometime Fellow of the University of Bombay. He was 
also a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
a member of the Société Asiatique, Paris. 


R. SEWELL. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
(October-December, 1916) 


I. GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL Asiatic SOCIETY 

November 14, 1916.—Mr. М. Longworth Dames, Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman announced with regret the death of 
Mr. Н. A. Good, the Assistant Secretary, who had been 
killed in action on September 15, also that the Council 
had appointed Miss Frazer, who had been acting Assistant 
Secretary since the outbreak of the War, to the vacant 
post. 

The following were elected members of the Society :— 

Dr. Sten Konow. 
Mr. Abdul Majid. 

Twenty-eight nominations were approved for election 
ab the next General Meeting. 

Mr. Kennedy read a paper entitled “The Gospels of the 
Infancy, the Lalita Vistara and the Vishnu Purana, or 
the Interchange of Legends between India and the West”. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Pargiter, Sir George 
Grierson, Dr. Gaster, Professor Hagopian, and Dr. Thomas 
took part. The paper will be published im a later number. 


December 1.2, 1916.—8Sir Charles Lyall in the Chair. 
The Chairman announced that Professor Sylvain Levi 
had been elected an Honorary Member of the Society in 
succession to Professor Gaston Maspero. 
The following were elected members of the Society :— 
Mr. Chintamani Acharyya. 
Abdul Qadir Akhtar Sahib. 
Mr. Lala Sardharam Berry. 
Mr. Umes Chandra Sinha Chaudhuri. 
Mr. Wilayat Hussain Cossar. 
Mr. J. Dass. 
Sir J. G. Frazer. 
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Mr. O. C. Gangooly. 

Rev. W. G. Goddard. 

Rey. G. Buchanan Gray. 

Mr. Maung Gyi. 

Mr. A. В. Duraiswami Iyengar. 
Mr. К. Ramaswami Iyer. 
Pandit Lachhmidar Kalla. 

Mr. Kanshi Ram Kapur. 

Mr. D. К. Kocha. 

Rev. N. Jatila Mohathera. 

Mr. C. J. Marzetti. 

Mr. Harendranath Maitra. 

Mr. Gunendra Chandra Mallik. 
Mr. H. Panday. 

Mr. Jogesh Chundra Patranavis. 
Mr. Sydney Willbur Radden. 
Mr. Kumar Birindranath Ray. 
Srijut Jaimini Kishore Roy. 
Babu Nutu Gopal Tantraratna. 
Rev. Howard Arnold Walter. 
Captain Н. Wilberforce-Bell. 


Fourteen nominations were approved for election at the 
next General Meeting. 

Dr. A. Cowley read a paper on * Professor Hrozny’s 
Views on the Hittite Question”, explaining and criticizing 
the views of the Professor of Semitic Languages at 
Vienna. Dr. Cowley mentioned that there were two 
classes of Hittite inscriptions to be deciphered, cuneiform 
and hieroglyphic. In the first of these we had a known 
system of writing expressing an unknown language ; in 
the other we had the much greater puzzle of an unknown 
system of writing concealing an unknown language. It 
was with the former only that Professor Hrozny had 
concerned himself. The most important of them were 
found in the years 1906 to 1912 by Winckler at 
Boghaz-keui, the Hittite capital in the north of Asia 
Minor. Some of the tablets were in Semitic cuneiform, 
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and could be read with comparative ease; others, though 
written in cuneiform, were in a language which was 
certainly not Semitic. While engaged in editing the texts 
Dr. Hrozny had arrived at the theory that this people, 
living in the north of Cappadocia, beyond the Halys, shut 
in on the west by the non-Greek states of Asia Minor and 
on the east by the kingdom of Van, in close contact with, 
and strongly influenced by Babylonia, spoke an Indo- 
European language, and one, moreover, belonging to the 


_western branch rather than the eastern, Dr. Cowley 


examined some of the evidence advanced in support of 
this theory, concluding that it was not proven, but that 
we ought not to reject it off-hand, because we have not all 
the material on which Professor Hrozny bases it. We 
must wait for the publication of the new texts. While 
allowing the possibility of an Indo-European element in the 
Hittite language, he suggested that it belonged essentially 
to the same group as some (or all) of the non-Greek 
languages (Lycian, Lydian, etc.) of Asia Minor, Cyprus, 
and Crete. These cannot help much, since none of them 
is really known, and each has still to be interpreted from 
its own scanty remains. Some of the directions were 
indieated, however, in which a solution of the problem 
might be sought. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Pinches, Professor 
Bevan, and Professor Hagopian took part. 


П. PRINCIPAL CoNTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS 
I. JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. Série XI, Tome VI, No. iii. 
Macler (F.). Notre Dame de Bitlis. Texte arménien, 
traduit et annoté. 
Rossini (Conti). Les manuscrits éthiopiens de la collection 
d’Abbadie. 
II. TRANSACTIONS OF THE KoREA BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
Asramro SocrETy. Vol. VIL, Pt. i. 
Mills (E. W.). Gold Mining in Korea. 
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TIL. CEYLON ANTIQUARY AND LITERARY REGISTER. 
Vol. I, Pt. iv. 
Perera (Rev. S. G.). The Jesuits in Ceylon in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Codrington (H. W.). The Polonnaruwa Coin Weight 
Standard. 

Senaveratne (J. M.). ‘The * Gal-pota” or Stone-Book of 
Polonnaruwa. А 
Buultjens (A. E.). The Dutch East India Company and 

the Peace of Amiens, 1802. 
Bell (Н. C. P.). Andreas Amabert, 1764. 
Vol. П, Рё. i. 
Mendis (J. б. C). Dutu Gemunu. 
Bell (Н. C. P). Maha Saman Dévali and its Sannasa. 
Lewis (J. P.). The Portuguese-Dutch Churches of Jaffna. 
Codrington (Н. W.). The “Buddha Varsha” in the 
Kandyan Period. 
Horsburgh (B.). Sinhalese Place Names in the Тайпа 
Peninsula. 


IV. JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Vol. VII, No. ii. 
Lebendiger (I.). The Minor in Jewish Law. 
Wolfson (Н. A). Crescas on the Problem of Divine 
Attributes. 


.Efros (Т. L). The Problem of Space in Jewish Mediaeval 


Philosophy. 


V. Le Мохрь Овткхтлт. Vol. X, Fase. ii. 

Leander (P.). Aus ‘Aba ‘Abdallah az-Zubair bin ‘Abi Bakr 

Bakkar's Muwaffaqijat. 
Kolmodin (J.). Sur la date du MS. éthiopien d’Abbadie. 

VL JOURNAL оғ THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
Vol. VI, Pt. ii. 

Stuart (J.) Some Glimpses of Burma in the Early 

Nineteenth Century. 


Shwe Zan Aung. A Philological Study of the Burmese 
Language. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
Aiyangar, K. V. Rangaswami. Some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity. Svo. Madras, 1916. 
wy From the University of Madras. 


Anesaki, Masaharu. Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet. Svo. 
London, 1916. From the Oxford University Press. 


i Banerjea, Pramathanath. Public Administration in Ancient 
India. буо. London, 1916. From the Publishers. 


Chanda, Ramaprasad. The Indo-Aryan Races. A study of 
the Origin of Indo-Aryan People and Institutions. Part i. í 
Svo. Rajshahi, 1916. \ 

From the Varendra Research Society. № 


Ferrand, G. Relations de Voyages et Textes Géographiques 
arabes, persans, et turks relatifs ài l'Extróme-Orient du 

q viii? au xviii? siècles. 2 vols. Svo. Paris, 1913. 
: From Mr. Amedroz. 


Furlani, G. Contributi alla storia della filosofia greca in 
Oriente. Pamphlet. Svo. Roma, 1916. 
From the Author. 


Gaster, M. Rumanian Bird and Beast Stories. Rendered into 


English. Svo. London, 1915. From the Author. 
d Goldziher, I. Streitschrift des балай gegen die Batinijja-Sekte. 
8vo. Leiden, 1916. From the Publishers. 


Jack, J. C. The Economie Life of a Bengal District. Svo. 


Oxford, etc., 1916. 
From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 


Jacob, Colonel G. A. Eleven Atharvana Upanisads. 9nd ed. 
F (Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. xl) Svo. Bombay, 1916. 
d From the Editor. 
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Law, Narendra Nath. Promotion of Learning in India during 
Muhammadan Rule; with a Foreword by Н. BEVERIDGE. 
4to. London, eic., 1916. From Mr. Beveridge. 


MAHĀNIDDESA. Vol. i. Edited by D. de la VALLÉE POUSSIN 
and E. J. Tuomas. (Pali Text Society.) Svo. London, 
1916. Purchased. 


Mitton, Œ. E. ‘The Lost Cities of Ceylon. 8vo. London, 
1916. From the Publishers. 


Perera, E. W. Sinhalese Banners and Standards. 4to. 


Colombo, 1916. 
From the Directors of the Colombo Museum. 


Pratt, J. В. India and its Faiths. буо. London, 1916. 
From the Publishers. 


Roberts, Р. E. Historical Geography of India. 8vo. Oxford, 
1916. From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 


Sainsbury, Ethel B. A Calendar of the Court Minutes, ete., of 
the East India Company, 1655-1659 ; with an Introduction 

and Notes by W. Foster. 8vo. Oxford, 1916. 
From the India Office. 


Schrader, F. Otto. Introduction to the Райсата{та and the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita. Svo. Adyar, 1916. 
From the Adyar Library- 


Schrieke, В. J. O. Het Boek van Bonang. 8vo. Utrecht, 
E From the Author. 


Surra-Niars Commentary. Vol. I. Edited by HELMER 


Swimm. (Pali Text Society. 8vo. London, 1916. 
Purchased. 


йб, Colonel Meadows. Confessions of a Thug. Edited 
with Introduction and Glossary by О. W. STEWART. 
Posi 8vo. Oxford, etc., 1916. From the Publisher. 
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Wilberforce-Bell, H. Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi 
Language. Svo. Bombay. 


—— Some Translations from the Marathi Poets. Svo. Bombay, 
1913. 


Woodhouse, С. W. Sissiyanu Sissia Paramparawa and other 
Laws relating to Buddhist Priests in Ceylon. хо. 


Tellippallai, 1916. From the Author. 


Yate, Lieut.-Col. A.C. Kut el-Amaira. Pamphlet. 1916. 


From the Author. 
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RULES RELATING TO MEMBERSHIP 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


4. Any person desirous of becoming an Ordinary 
Member must be nominated by one Member and seconded 
by another, of whom one must act on а personal know- 
ledge that the candidate is likely to be a suitable and 
useful Member: and the nominating Member shall address 
the Secretary in writing and give the candidate's name, 
address, and occupation or status, and shall state to 
whieh of the aforesaid classes the candidate desires to 
be admitted. 


17. The annual subscriptions of Ordinary Members 
Shall be as follows :— 


ah къ a | 
Resident Members 3 8 @ | 
Non-resident Members. ; i d @ 


19. Ordinary Members may compound for their sub- 
scriptions at the following rates:— 


In lieu of all future annual sub- 
seri ations, both as Resident and, "LT 
as ЖА, esident- Members _ dl) guin&as, €. pre 
In lieu of all future annual sub- 
scriptions as Non-resident  . 991 


23. The first payment of subscription is due on election; 
but if a Member be elected in November or December of 
any year, the first annual subscription paid by him shall 
cover the year beginning on the Ist January next after 
his election. 


24. Annual subscriptions shall be due on the first day 


Every member of the Society whose subscription i 
is entitled to receive the quarterly Journal post fr 
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Those desirous of joining the Society are requested to 
fill in this form and to forward it to the address of 
“The Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, 22 Albemarle Street, 


London, W." 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


| CERTIFICATE OF RECOMMENDATION 


Goren faaata Tala een 


being desirous of becoming a Member of the Вот 
Asiatic Socrrry, we, whose names «re hereunto sub- 


scribed, do hereby recommend 


as a Candid&MPLE STOCK VERIFICA 
1958 4 
ао) у сд 


to the Society 


Proposer 


Seconder 
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